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SRC to get 
injection of 
energy cash 

by Robin McKie 
Science Correspondent 

Funds supplied by the coal, electri- 
city and gas industries for energy 
research at universities are to be 
taken over by the Science Research 
Council which is also set to double 
Its own expenditure as pari of a 
new scheme to boost work in the 
area. 

The co-funding initiative for 
energy research, which wos unveiled 
last week by SRC chairman Sir 
Geoffrey Allen, is expected to lie 
established within the next two 
or throe months. It will consist of 
three panels representing the Inter- 
ests of gas, coal and electricity, 
although further panels for the 
nuclear and oil industries may later 
be established. 

These panels, which will report 
directly to the SRC's energy com- 
mittee, will be made up of senior 
academics and representatives of 
the energy industries. Their jobs 
will be to coordinate research pro- 
jects, directly related to energy 
probloras, carried out at UK univer- 
sities. 

At present, energy research is 
funded in a rather haphazard 
fashion with maay important areas 
being neglected. In particular, the 
coal, gas, nnd electricity boards 
lend to fund only short-term, 
trouble-shooting research . directly 
related ..to Immediate problems 
experienced In those industries. 

Longer term research, which 
could take five to tea years to com- 
plete, is often under-supported. To 
prevent this, each panel will con- 
sider the research needs of each 
industry in a coordinated fashion. 

" It Is uo use crying when indus- 
try only asks about Its short-term 
needs and then complaining when 
their Ions term requirements are 
not fulfilled. Universities require 
guidance and. that is what the new 
.scheme will do”, said Dr Jack But- 
terworth, the SRC's energy projects 
coordinator. 

When the new initiative is fully 
operational in four or five years, 
about 40. 5m now spent by the gas, 
electricity end coal bosirds oh 
university research will be con- 
trolled by the panels with the SRC 
providing a similar sum. The coun- 


CNAA attacks South Bank l AnniciA AtrnML. 


by Paul Fiather 

The Council for National Academic 
Awards hns made a series of 
severe criticisms of the structure 
and administration of the Polytech- 
nic of 5outh Bank, saying they are 
weak, retarded and insufficient. 

The CNAA’s committee for insti- 
tutions confirmed last week that 
the next quinquennia] visit to 
reassess polytechnic standards 
wauld take place oniy 18 months 
after the last visit in the first half 
of 1982. 

The CNAA also decided it would 
bo premature to make any decision 
on plans to devolve responsibility 
for internal validation of courses 
to the polytechnic under the coun- 
cil's partnership-iifr validation pro- 
gramme. 

In a confidential report of its 
review visit last October the CNAA 
says the "overall development of 
the 'polytechnic as an academic 
community . . , hod (been very 
limited over the six years since the 
previous institutional review”. 

It identifies three phases of 
develonment: steady development 
until 1978 ; a standstill on all initia- 
tives from 1978 to 1980; and a 

Health charge 
row brews 

A new row is developing over 
Government plans to charge over- 
seas students for the use of Nat- 
ional 'Health Service facilities. 

iDr Gerard Vaughan, Minister for 
Health, has cancelled a meeting with 
a delegation representing student 
and race relations agencies despite a 
confirmation that the charges are 
likely to lie introduced. He told Mr 
Rupert Bristow, executive secretary 
of the United Kingdom Council for 
Overseas Student Affairs, that he 
no longer / thought It helpful to 
meet at this stage. 

lie had said in a letter to the 
council that new charges would be 
consistent with the Government's 
policy on overseas students’ fees 
and. with their determination to 
reduce "inessential public spend- 
ing.” . 

■Mr Bristow has (Written back, 
expressing concern at the -late, can- 


phase of new initiatives after 1980 
when the current director, Dr John 
Beishon took over from his pre- 
decessor, Mr Vivian Pereira- 
Mendoza. 

In the interim phase a weak 
internal committee structure had 
been compounded by the failure to 
adopt an agreed development plan, 
the report says. Staff at all levels 
had identified with their own de- 
partments, not the polytechnic as 
a whole. 

The CNAA emphasizes six areas 
for positive action : separation of 
academic from decision-making 
leadership; clarification of the role 
of assistant directors, departmental 
heads and deans ; a sort out of rela- 
tions between academic and course 
boards, departments and faculties ; 
Improvement of communication be- 
tween staff, students and academic 
board ; examination of links be- 
tween staff, students and academic 
board ; examination of links be- 
tween support services and acad- 
emic work: and pressure on the 
Inner London Education Authority 
for more funds for example to 
replace obsolete scientific equip- 
ment. 

The CNAA commends the new 


director in his uim to lead change 
and ensure reforms take place 
before they ore forced by outside 
pressure. But it warns the academic 
board is not sufficiently developed 
to spot threats to the maintenance 
of academic quality at South Bank. 

it also warns that without a con- 
fident committee structure the 
director's new initiatives might 
occur without taking full account 
of the views of staff mid students. 
Dr Beishon has however convinced 
the CNAA he is not alienating staff, 
as was suggested in an interim 
report. 

“ The polytechnic is now in a 
state of flux and uncertainty with 
policy issues defined but unre- 
solved”, the report says. This was 
why CNAA had to make another 
review so soon. But, although the 


review so soon. But, although the 
repurt is damaging, it does speak 
of the opportunities for change and 


standards. and 

The CNAA noted for example the by i 
faculties of built environment and the 
science and engineering had started fell 
important reforms and a working Tli 
party was reappraising tlhe role of rang 
administrative posts. a 68 


Reprieve for buildings of 
closed Scots colleges 


dl’s Involvement in the . co-funding 
-Initiative means its support of 
energy research .will ■ rise from Its 
present £375*000 a year to a’ total 
or ; apout flm, although . these 
figures .still -have to be approved 
■?««- e council. Major ■ projects jt 
/will, support will include heat 
pumps' .and etiergjr Mprage research. 


reflation of the meeting and 
demanding an early assurance that 
no existing students or next year’s 
entrant would be charged.' He has 
asked for a new meeting to discuss 
the long-term implications. 

: <He has challenged Dr Vaughan 
to quantify . the savings from intro- 
ducing charges which, UKCOSA 
believes, would put at risk the 
health of the whole student com- 
munity and threaten race relations, 
^Dr Vaughan has told tile council 
that -he sees no reason to differen- 
tiate between students and other 
visitors for 'health purposes. No 
decision has yet been taken, he 
has said, but discussions are pro- 
ceeding as before. 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

Scottish Education Minister Mr Alex 
Fletcher has indicated that although 
Callendar Park and Hamilton Col- 
lege of Education will close at the 
end of this session, the buildings 
will continue to be .used for educa- 
tional purposes. 

The two Labour MP's whose con- 
stituencies include the two colleges 
met Mr Fletcher following opposi- 
tion failure to instigate a Commons 
debate on the college closures. They 
reported that Mr Fletcher had vir- 
tually guaranteed that the colleges 
would be used for educational or ' 
training purposes. 

‘But the Scottish Office closure 
plans may well run into difficulties 
as the 1 boards- of governors of the 
threatened colleges are refusing to 
discuss closure with Ministers. 
Indeed, they maintain they have 
never been informed that too col- 
leges might dose In July, and Mr 
Fletcher has taken the step of issu- 
ing a statement saying he twice said 
In Parliament before Christmas that 
there -would be no intake to the 
colleges in 1981. . 

The governors of Hamilton Col- 
lege, have offered to .meqt Mr Flet- 
cher to discuss guaranteeing an 
adequate supply of teachers in the 
college's district, Lanark. “They 
are willing to assist you in this 
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Glasgow students oppose 
faculty library decision 



. Students at Glasgow University have 
. announced their total opposition to 
: proposals to. -close several- faculty 
. and departmental libraries. ... 

> The libraries. under threat are the 

law, engineering. and dtvinlty facul- 
ties, chemistry and Latlri-Amarican, 
anti it. har been suggested Ihgt the, 
large social sciences library be 
closed in the evenings. . 

As part of Glasgow’s . 317 ; staff 
cuts, the library service must lose 
10 per cent of its present 150-strong, 
staff over four years. The univer- 
sity's heed librarian, Mr ■ Henry- 
Heaney, said this would certainly 1 
bo achieved without enforced redun- 
dancies; but- that ana wav of cutting 
back was to reduce the number of 
people servicing duplicate stock out- 
side the main library, ft had been 
suggested that some books lie reallo- 
cated to other libraries and the 
undergraduate reading room. 

But Mr Jimmy Black, president of 
Glasgow's students representative 
council, said : " We can’t see how 
this is going to be done without a 
major cur in the library service. The 


Wild library Isn’t adequate to cbpe 
with . the surplus. We completely . 
oppose these moves. After all,, if 
you don’t have books, you 'might 
as well n at have t university.” 

’ Mr Heaney said the proposals 
would not be implemented before 
next Session, giving- the departments 
involved five 'or six months' plan- 
mngtime so that the service would ■ 
he affected as little da. possible. He 
added that work begins next month 
on a £l.3m extension to the : Main 
library: . 1 ■. -I 

Tlie library committee’s , propo- 
sals have atilt to be ratified by the 
University court and 'senate; 1 .>/, 
■ The last court meeting hehrd the f| 
tho recurrent costs pf redevelop-! 
meat work on Glasgow’s- Roypl; 
Infirmary would be £7m each year! 
and that the university 1 would be : 
expected to meet 10 per cent of: 
*!“f- Glasgow's principal, Dr Alwyp 
Williams, has written to the UGC : 
to_ say the university cannot afford ! 
this given its present financial 
situation. Glasgow .faces cuts of' 
£3.2m over the next three years. 


'study and hope that this will result 
in your agreeing with them that 
the wisest decision would be to keep 
the college .open says’ the gover- 
nors’ letter, 

This is the simplest way, say the 
governors, of achieving the govern- 
ment's assertions that Hamilton’s 
technical education' course would he 
;jha|niairiedi >od its in-service- .pro- 
gramme preserved. 


Alex Fletcher, MP : " a guarantee ” 

“The governors think this deci- 
sion is the only rational one which 
-can be made, particularly In view 
of the .uncertainties that any finan- 
cial savings will be effected by 
closure. And also since It now 
seems clear that there la unlikely 
to be any purchaser for tile teach- 
ing block of residences other than 
the local authority, with obvious 
consequences for the public sector 
borrowing requirement ", says their 
letter. ...... .. 

Scotland's third threatened traln- 
. ing college, the Roman Catholic 
Craiglockhart, seems set to merge 
with its .fellow Roman Catholic col- 
lege, Notre Dame in. Glasgow. Rep- 
resentatives of the governors of the 
two- colleges 'and the Scottish educa- 
tion Department have set up a tri- 
partite working party to look . at 


cause evening 
class shrink^! 

by Charlotte Barry • 
Enrolments In local authority * 
mg classes have fallen byll* 
cent this year as a direct Wi 
massive fee increases, accord!*^ 
a survey published this wji * 

In some authorities . feu y 
risen by an much as 200 
tile report by the National haft , 
of Adult Education and tfafA*' 
sory Council for Adult and Cr. 
tinning Education reveals, '• 

The survey was compHtd 6w 
figures sent to the NlAEbjftkd: 
education authorities la rt$« 
to a questionnaire centra fed ' 
104 chief education of&wki 
October. 

It shows that feea fa wm 
tional evening claai'i. i#e h 8 
per cent on average htimn Si 
and 1980. Levels rote la IS Leu 
by up to 225 per cent; raaW 
the same in four authofldnai 
fell by up to 36 per cent ia tfita. 

The rate of change in Brolxaa 
ranged from a 30 per cent rix n 
a 68 per cent drop, with in rang 
11 per cent decrease. 

The increasing trend by 1 1 » • 
ber of local authorities toad* to ft 
adult education service A. 
ing is reflected in the e t 
parity in fees. The .lurtqwt 
that the average fee cbtmiil 
41p an hour, out of a total iW l 
of between 15p and Mp u « l 
This corresponds to tut 
of £8.20 for a course of 
a week over 10 weeks. . t 
#A considerable number »M*r : 
seeking adult education « 
danger of being priced out 0 ®? 
market, Mr Robin Saoh* l ®*| 
vative MP for Hornchurch 
Commons this week. 

Introducing a private 
motion urging locOl aulpw™ ' 
provide adequate retooKe 
adult education, Mr s 
In different parts of the co 
spectre of the destruction 
service was apparent. 

Lecturers t< 

15 per cent 

Polytechnic and col 
are certain to agrei 
cent payi claim this 
ddreeb con fronts no 
Government's initial 
soctor salaries. 

lA special salaries 
by tho National Ass* 
chcrs in Further an 
cation meets tomorr 
a claim which is ^ 
line with the dan* 
schoolteachers in * 

Scotland. l « 

. Lecturers are also 


the feasibility pf a merger, and 
are to. report back to the governors 
and the : Scottish Secretary, as soon 
• ae' possible.' ■, 7 


Cuts decision due by s umme r 


dated they, are 
accept an independent 


increase in pay recom 


by Patricia Sentinel 11 ; ; 1 • 

A Government decision ph where 
.Cuts in 4hb iteaolier training, system*, 
ate- to - -be:, made;, can be /expected: 
at the latent in -the' summer, :>? 

■ The decision will defoehd mainly 
On recomroendadpii* - shad* to the 5 ,' 
.Secretary of State by .&ie Aovasary- 
Commtitee . oh the . . Supply , and: 
Education ! of . Teachers .which - wail 
aSke^ this pweek . tt> consider the 
side, and shape of, 'the system' arid; 
■repoft by fey^Jy. Mty -K J : 

'! / TKe- ;cririunktee-' iwas 'iold , titis 
■week that: advice is urgently needed . 
because 1977 projections, on the 
numbers: qf newly trained . teachers 
required in the 2980s was iwav off 


be required (THRS, FehrUary S); 

., jApqftiher major .cpttstdrirauon for- 


areilaible, iwere tmeen up and the 
; ; argues that if .-’this . should 

Continue « lS .bound to have « 
■drastic impact - oh ihe! size irif the. 
: system. ■ \ 

: ‘ The DES. is, < now asking ■ the com- 
; tnlttee rto .consider whether a lower 
figure for.' BEd. jrecridtment 


then .tjhe ■ present... 9,400 ; shpiild! : be 
'•adopted and rif-Jwi 1 wnat-wCuld'fae. a- 
realistic leVal, ; what -provision, 
.ahoyldpefnade ; for coo ringed train- 


required in the 1980s nyaa way off 
target. The Department of Educa- 
tion and Science now says that 
JMJgaa.jpf an .annual cutout of 
17,000, a 0,000 or less are ' likely to 


rhe PGCE' should: Vq increased . In 
case.; BEd recruitment - - “ proved 
; insufficient, f .- , . * ''■< i, 
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CNAA partnership plan in trouble 


by John O’Lenry 

Efforts by the Council for National Academic 
Awards to rulnx its scrutiny of ‘‘mature” 
colleges and polytechnics have run into serious 
criticism in their first ydar. 

The new arrangements, announced with a 
considerable fanfare under the rubric " Partner- 
ship in Validation ”, are reviewed in on internal 
report for a meeting of the CNAA council noxt 
month. The report distils the views of council's 
subject committees on the level of success 
achieved under the partnership scheme. 

It had been intended to reduce the bureau- 
cratic load on the CNAA wit lie allowing selected 
institutions a greater sav in validating courses. 
Outsldo visiting would he reduced nnd courses 
approved indefinitely where possible. 

Although support remains for the concept of 
greater flexibility, there are doubts about tho 
present regulations, which have shown them- 
selves open to a variety of interpretations. One 
result has been a likely Increase in validating 
costs when the new system was intended to 
produce economies. 


The report, from the council's Committee for 
Institutions, which was established to take 
control of Partnership In Validation, will recom- 
mend that the CNAA pauses to take stuck of 
how far the system Is meeting its objectives. 

Strongest criticism from the various subject 
committees has been reserved for the pinnacle 
of the partnership scheme, institutional arrange- 
ments. These give polytechnics or " mature ” 
colleges an unprecedented measure of self- 
validation. 

Officers nf the CNAA arc reluctnnt to single 


out the arrangements for special consideration, 
but they admit that there nave been problems 
in implementing them. Only one has been 


approved since the partnership system was intro- 
duced in June, 1979, nod now there arc calls 
for a moratorium on further proposals. 

The rango of proposals received has imposed 
a workload which the CNAA cannot sustain and 
has proved costly for both tho council and tho 
institutions concerned. Some polytechnics have 
now decided that they will not pursue the fullest 


degree of autonomy nnd only two more agree- 
ments are near to completion. 

Dr George Tolley, director of Sheffield Poly- 
technic, which secured the first agreement, has 
oxpressed scepticism about the now system. 
He said he had been shocked by the length of 
time token to process even moderate proposals. | 
The main difficulties arise from ambiguities i 
in -the (> blue book” of regulations for -Partner- 
ship in Validation. Some subject boards have 
been consistently critical of the system, but 
there is imw general agreement that -the institu- 
tional agreements at least need modification. 

A strong body of opinion -favours a mora- 
torium on new proposals, while sonio poly- 
technics ora now putting forwnrd -proposals for 
u halfway house of joint validating committees. 

-It took six years for the CNAA to agree on 
the partnership scheme, iwhich was first mooted 
publicly in 1973. Two versions were rejected 
before tho blue hook was approved. Now, 
although the system is unlikely to uc abandoned, 
new changes seem certain u> emerge from the 
current review. 
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Medical working party 
contradicts Flowers plan 


NUS aims to 
break the bank 


by Paul Fiather 

A warning that the days of mone- 
tarism are numbered hag come from 
students at Salford College of Tech- 
nology just a fortnight before the 
Budget. 

The students union, to coin a 
phrase, says that money is the root 
of all evil, and urges the National 
Union of Students tb set up its 


to feel the effects of barter— they 
would be paid in beads, sea-shells, 
bootlaces, and anything else to hand. 

■ The plan, one of 42 motions so 
far submitted to the- NUS national 
conference in Blackpool next month, 
calls for- the setting up of a bank 
which Is .free of investment ties with 
any country or company responsible 
far suppressing human or civil 
rights. 

• Mr Tony Turner, Salford union 
president, said t “>We want to con- 
demn a system that forces us to 
invest in oppressive regimes. This 

■ |s serious for all students who have 
bank accounts. 

■ “But we also want to highlight 
• the 1 ludicrous campaign to boycott 


; In Botno way 'with dictatorships or 
■*. repression; from Chile to South 
Africa. ;lfUS gets too involved in 
foreign issues it dries riot -fully 
■ .8rasp;’> ., 

- ’■ Among Other motions are demands 
. Ja • : send a , telegraih to President 

Reagan* demanding ho United States ’ 

- interference in Latin America, to 
set up _ a world - code controlling 
baby milk production’, and tight for 

■ HJ® Release : of Raoul Wallenberg, 

; tne diplomat who helped thousands 

- ?*c«pe Nazi concentration camps but 


by Robin McKie 
Science Correspondent 

Plans to dose medical schools would 
save London University far less 
money than increasing staff :studcnt 
ratios, a university working party 
orj medical costs warned this week. 
The party's report contradicts the 
major recommendations Of the 
Flowers report which called for' the 
closure of three such schools — -West- 
minster, King's and the Royal Free. 

The working parly report states 
that “far greater savings in terms 
of recurrent expenditure are pos- 
sible by significant alteration of 
staff : student ratios ”, although it 
warns that reducing staffing levels 
could have an adverse effect on 
academic standards.- 

As a result, the university’s aca- 
demic and planning committees 
which will be meeting, to discuss the 
working party report in the next 
few weeks are likely to recommend 
a mixture of reduced staff levels 
and school closures. 

It is also likely that the commit- 
tees will recommend to London Uni- 
versity senile that it freezes new 
building plans at four -hospital medi- 
cal school— St George's, St Mary's, 
Bart's and London College. “It is 
cheaper for the university to con- 
tinue to use old accommodation 


buildings”, the working party re- 
port states. “ It is tempting to con- 
clude chat all . new -building should 
Cease for 'the time being”. • 
Discussions ,to establish closer 
links and set up six major medical 


schools out of the present number 
of clinical, pre-clinic al and post- 
graduate institutes are being held 
at the moment folio wiug proposals 
on these lines put forward last year 
by the committee of Lord Flowers, 
rector of Imperial College. 

The Association of University 
Teachers said this week that it 
would be meeting with London Uni- 
versity vice-chancellor Lord Annan 
to .press for an extra £2m for these 
new conglomerate schools to help 
them quickly incorporate the city’s 
postgradatae' medical institutes 
which are - now suffering acute 
Financial problems following recent 
cuts jn overseas students. : 

The Flowers report was set up to 
solve major London University 
problems which included difficul- 
ties over medical education’s in- 
creasing share of .the university 
budget, the lack of strong balance 
of different disciplines In some 
schools, and tile claim by many 
medical academics that the city was 
over-supplying numbers of pro- 
clinical places. This' last point has 
now -been clarified by the working 
party report which states that u pre- 
dlnfcal entry is now on target, 
despite the fact that the' new St 
George’s hospital medical school is 
currently only . taking just over half 
its planned capacity . 

The working party considered a 
total of 17 options— including the 
closure of seven medical schools^ 
St Mary’s, Charing Cross, the 
Middlesex, Bart’s, the Royal Free 
. Westminster and St Thomas'? O) 
well as six of the city’s pre -clinical 
’ school*. ' '■ ' 


Academics 
press for 
fees U-turn 

The Government is facing renewed 
pressure to exclude students from 
developing countries of the 
Commonwealth from full-cost tuition 
fees. 

A consultative group of leading 
academics and educational adminis- 
trators from all over the Common- 
wealth is to meet in' London in 
April to draw up recommendations 
on student mobility to . but to 
governments. The group will seek 
co ensure the implementation of 
resolutions from last year’s confer- 
ence of Commonwealth education 
ministers. 

Among- 'tha proposals adopted at 
the conference, -which Mrgs attended 
by Mr Mark Carlisle, Secretary of 
State for Education, were the 
establishment of special schemes to 
help students from developing 
nations. 


Mrs Gandhi (above) is 
trying to overhaul India's 
cumbersome and 
antiquated higher 
education. Paul Fiather 
reports, 7 
Leader, 31 

Industrial relations 
lnnis Macbeath looks 
back on his experience 
as n professor of industrial 
relations at the London 
Business School, 9 


Tha consultative group, which is 
being appointed * fcy Mr Shridath 
Rantphei, secretary-general of the 
Commonwealth Secretariat, will 
spend four days moqitoring pro- 
gress on this and other recom- 
mendations. and drawing up pro- 
posals for action, >It will oe chaired 
by Sir Hugh Springer, former 
secretary-general of the Association 
of Commonwealth -Universities. 


Late PhD students face fines 

by Chirlotto Barry. 


National body 
John Bevan discusses 
some of the snags created 
by the Government's plan 
[ for a national body for 
polytechnics and colleges, 

II : 

Imperialism 

Tom Kemp reviews three 
new books that discuss 
Marxist interpretations of 
imperialism, 12 

Belgian urn versifies 
Lionel Cohen describes 
the profusion, and 
confusion, of Belgian 
higher education in a 
special three-page regort, 
19-21 .. 


English bopks . . 

T. S. Eliot, the Puritans, 
and Thomas Hardy are 
among the subjects of 
new books in English, 


by Charlotte Barry 

Proposals to fine iPkD students wijio 
fail to complete their theses within 
a given period are being considered . 
by Bristol University. 

Faculties are discussing plans to 
improve the problem following 
growing conegm abptit the Dumber 
of PhD students applying for an 
extension, to the fivo .vear limit 
imposed by university regulations, 

Ono proposal under consideration 
is to Impose an extra fee of £150 
on students who fall to submit their 
theses within this time Umu. Tlii.s 
would match tha^ submission .tea 


for an extension, but the university 
has been concerned lbst this faOHUy 

. Is abused and instead of becoming 
the exception it becomes tha rule.” 
, He added that although the prob- 
lam ia most 1 acuta -, In the social 
sciences, where PhD students often 

' [undertake time consuming fieldwork 
as part of their research, the uni- 


versity, is concerned about the nuta 
ber -of late submissions In all 
( faculties. . ' ' ' 


IVkUlHVei • _ - , a > m ' 

) The university denlpi that . IM 
Concern about PhD completion rates, 
is the result of outside j?rfeMura 
from TOMep-ch: coididis. Tfver ..tlie 
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Lecturers expect AX offer 


by David Jobbins 

College and polytechnic lecturers 
can expect a pay offer of only 4 
per cent when they meet their local 
authority employers on March 9, 
the day civil servants are threaten- 
ing to strike. 

The offer, Identical to the one 
schoolteachers rejected as “ insult- 
ing ”, will bo in response to a 15 
per cent claim, agreed at the main 
union's special salaries council last 
weekend. 

General secretary of the National 
Association of Teachers in Further 
and Higher Education, Mr Peter 
Dawson, said: "This is a realistic 
claim and we expect a realistic 
Offer from the local authorities 
when wo meet them in the Burn- 
ham Further Education Committee.” 

The demand Is intended to reflect 
the movement in prices and earn- 
ings since April, 1980, and to re- 
store lecturers' position in the 
salary league table. 

" In drawing up the claim, Natfhe 
members were particularly con- 
scious of the need for unity among 
teachers and indeed among all 
public sector workers in pay nego- 


General Classified 


tiations in the current climate ”, 
Mr Dawson said. 

Natfhe is also to claim a range 
of far-reaching changes in its pay 
structure, something employers 
have said they will resist. The 
union is concerned at the restricted 
promotion prospects for the 20,000 
lecturers an the lowest pay scale 
(Lecturer 1). It is to seek automatic 
transfer from the top of the LI scale 
to the next highest. More senior 
posts for lecturers teaching non- 
advanced work, including craft sub- 
jects and courses for the young un- 
employed, are also demanded. The 
facility for promotion to principal 
lecturer should be introduced, 
Natfhe believes. 

At the other end of the career 
spectrum, prospects should be 
improved by having more principal 
and senior lecturer posts, and by 
making more use of higher appoint- 
ments through the existing reader 
and academic post above reader 
arrangements. 

A major item for the first Burn- 
ham meeting in the new round will 
be Natfhe's demand for a review of 
the salary structure, which was 
endorsed last yenr both by the 


Clegg Commission and the arbitra- 
tion panel dh the 1980 claim. 

Parity with the universities is to 
be sought by the Association of 
Polytechnic Teachers. In a sub- 
mission to the Burnham Further 
Education Committee, which it 
hopes to join in time to take part 
in the negodations, APT seeks a 15 
per cent rise for polytechnic staff, 
the creation of a new post above 
reader and a greater proportion of 
senior posts. 

“At present the proportion of 
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Bristol merger plans hit j 

single subject facilities t 


senior posts in the polytechnics is 
around 25 per cent while in the 
universities it is about 40 per cent”, 


by Nguio Crequer 

Bristol University is to consider 
proposals to lose two faculties and 
to create a powerful new committee 
to promote and oversee continuing 
education. 

The major recommendations of 
the working party on faculty organ- 
ization, just put to senate, are that 
single subject faculties should bo 
absorbed into larger groupings. It 


Professor William 


APT's national] secretary. Dr Toni? 
Pointon, said. 

“We have had no Indication from 
the Department of Education yet 
about our membership of the com- 
mittee, although one was expected 
before the end of -February" Dr 
Pointon said. “ We hope to be able 
to put our oase in person in the 
committee but failing that we will 
be submitting our document In any 
case.” 

Renewed talks to end the dead- 
lock over university lecturers' pay 
were due late this week. 


proposes a merger of the faculty 
of law with the faculty of social 
sciences, and the faculty of educa- 
tion with the faculty of arts. 

It comes out against creating a 
new faculty of continuing educa- 
tion but says a new committee 
should formulate and supervise all 
policy in this field. It would take 
over the functions of the board of 
extramural studies and the com- 
mittee cf management of the school 
for advanced urban studies, both of 
which would be abolished. 

The treason for the proposals, 
which are still at the consultation 
stage, are academic rather than 
financial, although there may be 
economies in the long term. 


Classified information. 
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Theprirapfesofelectrontavvarfare. Hew the RAF 
uses the silicon chip. Thefundameitfals of rtioderh 
engine technology. These are the kind of subjects that 
would bean yoursylfabus as an Education and 
, Training Officer in the Royal Air force. And you'll find 

^^if^teaching these subjects Inalnnost Ideal . 

. conditions., vV - . •••;' •' 

•"i ; - wy have the best instructional aids atyourdis- ' 

; ■ posal. You l| have small classes, generally of around 
20 people, rangl ng f rom young apprentices and 
; technioansat ovir schools of technical training to 
; £???£ son P°st-9raduatecourses. And you'll find ; 
tngtt hose people will ber^ally keen to team. 

_ But being an Education Officer in the Rbyal Air ' 
hoitjemeans doing a lot more than just teaching, 
•Since you'll be teaching very acfvahced tech- . 
nokjgy you II haw to team much of Itatfi rst hand. V 
>bUII vvoikcbselywith ourother Education Ofars 
andbenefitfroni fheiraferfanGe. You'll go through / 
the latest publications with afine toothcorrib. And 
hefpdecide which Information should be buift Into 
, thevanouscourses. 

• 'ibu might visit the research and devetopnnent . 

depa rtments of both the RAF and our equipment 
manufacturers. Then, asvyellasall this, you'll have 


, Jt’sactemaridlngcaw we admit But the people 
vw#ib looking for probably wouldn't want It any other 

way , ■ ■ . * * 

If all this hasaroused your interest, we'd like to 

it ail in 

gratuih^mir^ Short feivlcsG^mraissions which " 

range from 3 to 6 years and also'of the i6-y£ar 

pensionabte.commisslon.Then, ifyouapplyandate 
a 9° Q ^ te d' ask you to join us onastarSr^ala ry - 

which could be as muchas^8,713p.a 1 depending on '• • 
yourquallfjcationsai^experience, . • Vv •./ 

sssssssi? : ■ ■ ■ 

wifw°to I?™ 

Stanmom, Middlesex hataPZ. . •■'*'•! • 

.Oi; of course, yau could ' 'l : - 

cai|a( your nearest RAF . £2flS3 • : ■ M ?\ 

Capers Information Office. J 

Theaddress is lh Ihephoha • • ' ' 


‘V: '■ ' ''■j. ' ... 

' i . -V* 

J i ■- 1 ■ 

' i'V. j :■ - . 


orlntendedqualificaitans, 
Formal application must be 
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consensus of view. “Aiw 7K : 
which might be proposed *2$ 
inst f l . he strong wishes H i 
interested parties. If senate *5 
to promote a quiet life in “had? 
term, it would need to com8u 
possibility of ma kl n g no S£ 
or only minimal changes." . 

The strengthened emptafaJ 
continuing education refCf 
keen Interest in this area nowbe£ 
shown by the University (S 
Committee. Last term the Uffi 
praised Bristol's commitment^, 
tjnuing education anditres,«S 
this is an area for pkiiible dawE: 
ment. 

The Ash worth report uldthutk, 
law faculty was an emUbU 
feature of university orgsaiwu ; 
but was somewhat isolated. 
was not much exchange of tafe 
between law and other deniuna . 

A merger between law ad & : 
social sciences “ might ' 
some educationally viable uutb i 
tlons | 

Irish professor ; 
wins appeal 1 
for job * 

The board of governors of UkW | : . 
Polytechnic has upheld the appeal |. 
by Professor John Snaith , ; 
his dismissal on the gpuMi <t ; 
redundancy but it Is not clear wt t . 
post he wul occupy. . * 

The board's decision last wirli 
dismiss the appeal was quashed!* 1. 
the Northern Ireland High Cent f 
Mr Justice Hutton issued a “ 
certiorari on the grounds that] 11 a ?• 
the governors haa been InvonHii .< 
the dismissal and should nrt bot 
acted as judges in their. | 

When the board reheldj tie j 
appeal last week without W « j 
governors involved, it voted bj«c I, . 
ret bailor on each of the s* j-V 
grounds of appeal after t *» • 
hour hearing. It is imderrtood h* 
fessw Sneiim won on three gro®® ■ 

Tile decision is comdU«itd|f ; 
the fact that Professor SnaM ng 
vioua post as head of the 'ces^ • 
for Management .Educanoi ■ ; 
longer exists since the centre J® . 
been disbanded and' 
mergod into a new faculty of j 
ness and management. 

Professor Snaith arguae.mef W r - 
board’s decision impliee. th« w 
centre must be raestabliPMi J" 
the governors have mada no »» ■. 
ment on whet they uttdereteM 1 * 
position to be. ^ , 

The high court judgment, .JJJJ 
has now been issued, make* , 
that where an appeals proce®*" j ; 
provided for under . itewPjJ 
statutory regulation, .the, > 1^2 u ; 
must bo conducted accordm! ® Jr 
rules of natural justice, W*. ! 
even if wider Issues are i 

such as the disbanplng. ». v 1 . 
management centre. r ' 

“ In my judgment, when W 

are. hearing an appeal again* E . 

missal, diey, are not entiueo w t . 

regard the rules of 

becaqse the determliiatiofi^^ f 

appeal Involves an administrate c 

Mficy decision", said' Mr R 

Hutton. 


, He also rejected the argureg* ^ t , 
the polytechnic that the Mcjuwjg 

the 11 governors, would navai‘ , i. 1 

it extremely difficult .. |t;, 

necessary two-thitds fpJ^. n L| t. 
meeting. Tliis would L.i 

. jmcuk, agreed the y: 

the difficulty arose frbtn: t <• 
cedura which the gOYeroort; gf;; 

had 
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Lecturers will fight central controls 


by David Jobbins 
The college and polytechnic lec- 
turers’ union is to wage a campaign 
against Government plans for 
centralized control of public sector 
higher education. 

The first shot to be fired is an 
emergency motion drawn up by 
leaders of the National Association 
of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education and certain to be backed 
bv the union's national council 
tomorrow. 

The uncompromising wording of 
the resolution leaves no room for 
doubt about Natfhe's opposition to 


“ Council deplores the proposals ernment's proposals and to seek the 
which envisage the creation of a support of the local authority bsso- 
national body, appointed on a non- clations, the TUC and other 


representative basis, which would 
remove connexions with the local 


bodies.” 

Natfhe has asked to 
Carlisle so that its era 


meet Mr 


authorities thereby disrupting Carll . s:e 50 ““ *“ P rB V e c “"« rn 
financial, educational and bargain- cfln **P r * s sed. H Is nlso seeking 
ing relationships. This would create coupernijo 11 from the Committee of 
deep divisions between advanced Directors of Polytechnics, the 
and non-advanced further education L - ta 1 n ^ l {!? Conference of Principals 
to the detriment of both, and place D1 L CCI °rs of Institutes of 


ment cuts by using money from 
the ratest 

• Lead to a gradual disappearance 
of colleges doing less than 70 per 
cenr advanced work; 

# Gradual denuding of many areas 
nf the country of advanced courses; 
0 Dropping of part time education. 

It Is also critical of the way tho 
Committal: of Colleges and Poly- 
technics would be composed, and 


in jeopardv the future of the many H , iB U e . r Education, the Association says that funding should continue 
colleges that offer both advanced oE Pcuicipals of Colleges, and the through a central mechanism which 
and non-advanced courses. Association of Voluntary Colleges, like the “ pool 11 represents local 


the proposals to remove polytech- ment to the expansion of further 
nics and a number of Dther colleges end higher education opportunities 
from local authority control and and the achievement of a fully corn- 
funding, despite its long-established prehensive post-school sector, 
support for a national body of some Council believes that, to this end, 
sort. a representative and properly 

The resolution to be discussed accountable national body is needed 
tomorrow says : “ National council to plan and coordinate highor edu- 
rejects the philosophy of contraction cation provision as envisaged in the 
outlined bv the Secretary of State Price report. It therefore instructs 
in his memorandum on the future the national executive to mount a 
of higher education. vigorous campaign against the Gov- 

Engineers urge 
early action 
on training 

by Robin McKie 
Science Correspondent 

Early action must be taken by Edu- 
cation Secretary Mark Carlisle to 
implement the recommendations oE 
the national conference on engin- 
eering education and training, the 
conference's steering committee 
chairman, Mr Dick Morris urged 
this week. 

Mr Morris, who was speaking at 
the conference report's publication, 
said there had been debate “in full 
measure" on the engineering pro- 
fession, " Now, we must have action 
to match it. The report is not yet 
another discussion document but 
specifically a call for action.” 

The proposals of the report, de- 
tails or which were revealed in 
The THES last month, include plans 
for shifting funds from other areas 
of education to engineering, intro- 
ducing a new engineering degree, 
greater industrial participation In 
education and training, and im- 
proved .technology education at 
schools. 

These recommendations were _ _ . . . XI . . 

drawn up “ with a view to easy Barry Pointon adds a theatrics 

identification of those who now have hJs Victorian toy theatre. At 1 
the responsibly for Implemen- night and day teach-in; which 4 

cation ". adds Mr Morris In his in- .. , ' j, 

troductfon to the report. “If they adult education institute need! 

enjoy as milch support and en- 

thusiasm as my committee have re- 
ceived, the future should reflect at /VT t 
an early date the engineering II I) gJ^njUJlTg 
authority at work as an ' engine for 0 

change' in the education and train- i a l 


„„ _ . Approaches will also be made to 

Council reasserts its commit- the nan-teaching unions in public 
ment to the expansion of further sector higher education, 
and higher education opportunities „ , . . . . . 

and the achievement of a fullv com- . Na 'f h u es branches with members 
prehensive post-school sector. in , higher education have been 
Council believes that, to this end, as r d t0 dl s cus ? the proposals and 
a representative and properly f, a J® U P «har it believes are the 
accountable national bodv is needed dangerous _ implications wnh 
to plan and coordinate highor edu- T**? 8 of Institutions and governing 
cation provision as envisaged in the ooaies ’ 


Price report. It therefore instructs Natfhe fears the proposals will: 
the national executive to mount a 0 Prevent authorities still prepared 
vigorous campaign against the Gov- to protect institutions from Govern- 


autliority money. 

“ What the Government wants is 
a central body to sharpen the econ- 
omics and wield the axo more 
forcefully and In accordance with 
Government priorities— with the 
emphasis strongly on narrowly 
defined vocational courses,” the 
union says. 

While the union wanted a 
national 'body to plan for and sus- 
tain higher education, the Govern- 
ment wants a bodv to preside over 
the contraction or tho system. 



Barry Pointon adds a theatrical touch to the week's events at Brighton Friends Centre Teach-In with 
his Victorian toy theatre. At least 700 supporters have been flocking Into the centre to sponsor the 
night and day teach-ln; which hopes to raise at least £2,000 towards the £20,000 a year the Independent 
adult education institute needs to survive, following swingeing cuts by East Sussex County Council. 


ceived, the future should reflect at /VT y 

an early date the engineering II I) 2r30)UfttC 

authority at work as an ' engine for 0 

change ' in the education and train- u V _ 1 • 

Ing uf our existing stock of engjn- S DSUTIBF 

eers and our input to this vital in- will 1 1VU. 


Threatened 
colleges win 
a hearing 

by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

Scotland's threatened education col- 
leges are regarding as a "major 
victory” the decision of the Parlia- 
mentary select committee on Scot- 
tish affairs to examino the costs 
involved in the Government's 
closure policy. 

The committee will hold a public 
hearing next week to which repre- 
sentatives of Hamilton and Callen- 
dar Park colleges and the Scottish 
Education Department will submit 
written evidence and oral questions. 
It is expected the committee will 
then produce a written report, al- 
though it Is not bound to present 
its conclusions. 

A spokesman for Hamilton Col- 
lege said: " We're absolutely 

delighted because this gives us 

f iublic forum we've been see 
or the past six months, and wo're 
confident the statements we've 
made arguing against closure will 
be vindicated.” 

Cnllcndar Park’s governors have 
said they will wait until the com- 
mittee’s investigation is complete 
before taking further decisions on 
callage policy. 

A group of tlteir representatives 
mot Scottish Secretary Mr George 
Younger in London and said 
although tho minister had repeated 
his intention to close the college, 
the committee's decision was a 
major advance. 

'* Wo appreciate very groat iy the 
obvious concern of many conserva- 
tive MPs whoso anxiety has brought 
about this very desirable develop- 
ment.” says their report. 

There has . been violent disagree- 
ment over the financial implications 
nf the Government proposals. - Scot- 
tish Education minister Mr Alex 
Fletcher has said the closures of 
Hamilton and Callendar Park will 
re stilt In savings of £1.9m over three 
years. 

The Association of Lecturers in 
CcUcABa c<J«««inn in Scotland 
maintains the closures wouiu - 
increased spending over. three years 
of almost £3.5m and Hamilton 
College claims its closure alone 
would result In additional costs of 
£2.5m. 

Callendar Park's representatives 
said they had stressed to Mr 
Younger the need to retain the col- 
lege within a 10 college system, and 
that closure was foolish and inappro- 
priate as a solution to the problems 
currently facing Scottish education. 


new turn 


gredient of future success as a 
leading industrial nation.” 

The new extended engineering 
BEng degree should *be followed by 
a one-year postgraduate MEng for 
graduates with high academic end 
technical ability and personal quali- 
ties for leadership, says the commit- 
tee. This proposal overturns the 
Finnlston plan ror two parallel first 
degree courses with only a common 
first year. 

The new authority should have 
responsibility for • national Register 


An Open University technology 
graduate has become the first to 
gain automatic entry to an engineer- 
ing institution. „ ' . 

Until now the Council of Engin- 
eering Institutions, which sets the 
standards for ' Britain's 350,000 
chartered engineers, has refused to 
recognize the OU’s technology 
degree. Graduates have had to sit 
part of the council's entry exam to 
gain membership, unlike other 
engineering ' graduates from 1 British 
universities and polytechnics who 


by Paul Flather 

A dispute which has thrown the 
business studies department at 
South Bank Polytechnic , into dis- 
array and led to the suspension of 


when more than 20 out of 32 staff considered herself head of business 
wrote asking for transfers from bus!- studies, and expected to be fully 
ness studies. They severely criti- vindicated at the two-day stibcom- 
cized. the way the department was mlttee hearing. 


National Association 


. ■*- , « • -i • . a hid nauuiitii nMwbMuvu ul 

the depanraent head takes another Xeachei;a in Higher and Further 
twist next week. , ■ Education, which is acting for 29 

o Dr u l oh, L a staff, has endorsed a motion black- 

South Bank, wUl appear jMfon i a , Mrs- Geach. ,The union has 

governors’ nMttH on March J» i5ed menibers |0 |ake Jnstruc . 

' fir - a.n. fro^Mr M.* W„,er. «,in. 


Education, which is acting for 29 
staff, has endorsed a motion black- 
ing Mrs- Geach. , The union has 


harassment irom mra uminn rienarnnent head 
Geach, suspended head of business de P c £ a jj 


studies. 


Mrs Geach has bean offered 
abbatkal leave - until tho end of 


responsibility for e national eegister universities and polytechnics wi 
of engineers and should also be In automatically gat full exemption, 
charge of accrediting -all university xha first OU graduate to direct 


and polytechnic engineering courses, 
the report adds. 


Lecturers draw up 
election plan 

A plan for, college and polytechnic 
lecturers tq elect their own heads 
of department Is to! be considered 
by the main union’s national con- 
ference later this year. 

' An : outline sen etna has been 
drawn up by the southern region of 
the National Association of Teachers 


The first OU graduate to directly 
meet the academic requirements of 
the council is a senior avionics 
systems engineer with British Aero- 
space who graduated in 1979 after 
seven years part-time atudy. 

He has been accepted as an asso- 
ciate member of tho Institute of 
Electrical Engineers. . . 

The council emphasized this week 
that future applications from OU 
graduates would continue to be con- 
sidered on individual merit, and an 
OU degree would not automatically 
lead to membership- ' • ■' 

A Joint statement from the ppen 
University and the Institute .of 
Electrical Engineers said ["Tho 
inwimiii considered' the . applicant s 


r . . • , . „ . v . saODBiicai leave until rne ena or 

Sha was suspended with “urgent. \ t ■ j s understood she has 

cause’ 1 at ; the start nf term. after rfscifogd t h* offer and is now on 
staff in her department threatened leave, But the polytechnic has 
industrial action if she was not re celved no letter from Mrs Geach, 
“separated” from business studies who is a ra ember of the Association 


The dispute has a long history but, 
matters came, to a head last autumn 


of Polytechnic Teachers. . 

Dr Tony Pointon, national secre- 
ory of APT, said Mrs Geach still 


The charges brought by Mrs 
Geach date back to last November, 
and allege that the director hao 
encouraged dissenting voices Jnslde 
her department and bad tried to 
undermine her authority. It was all 
designed to force her out of her job, 
she alleges. . 

The governors have recorded 
their full confidence in Dr Befchon 
who suspended Mrs Geach after 
full consultations. Mrs Geach has 
however been . reinstated • to the 
governors' council after legal 
advice. 

Students meanwhile have ex- 
pressed . grave concern at the 
affects or the. row on morale 
teaching, and the exam programme. 


Scottish teachers settle for 7.5 per cent rise 

Scotland's further education lee- willing to sottle that day if the Educational Institute of Scotland, 
turers have won a surprisingly offer wero: betweeri 7.5 and 10 per • which dominates the staff negot let- 


quick pay settlement., of 7.5 per 
cent ’ifier only their seebnd , meet- 


ing with management. __ .... 
awarded from April 1. In' sharp contrast to last years 

Thn . lorllir _„ wllo neari t late months of wrangling, the manage- 

fftS’ tejr&fi'' 

^rL tieFrirrlnnea l° w0r paid, and this means that 

mint’s nS?ffiits everyone will receive at least 6 par 
with the Governments pay llnjits. centt w i t h talks on radlstribution of 

■ At this second meeting, which the remaining 1.5 per cent being 
lasted: three hours, the, ^teachers, held with management at the 


cent, Their haste to settle followed 
news that; teachers \n England qnd 


re EfS further education' sec- 


It will bo Wales nod, been offered 4 per cent, lion’s proposals for redistribution 


la Further and Higher Education as institute Congd«re(l » 
part of a wider initiative on extend- total education including his OU 
ing colie bb riamner HC v. degree in reaching A decision, 


. heads should be elected- for four- 
. • year terms,.' with; the possibility of 
-reelectlan for one further similar 
• term, : xha arrangements need not 
'• '? i yj* 0 listing heads and would 
Wclude . protection ; of- salary after 
' . ' Fompietlort of the period in office. 

,■ The! election would be overseen 
; ; A feanpl-of fgqverqorsi . - i , 

■' /t I; .' 


, At the second meeting, which 
lasted: three hours, the,., teachers, 
having already decided not to con- 
sider : changes ill conditions : of 


held with manag 
beginning of March. 
Redistribution : 


management 


include an increment for 'lecturer 
A on nay scales comparable to those 
of university lecturers, If they a te 
teacher trained. 

' The BIS also proposes a redac- 
tion tn the length of the lecturer A 
and lower-paid lecturer E scales to 
entrance career prospects and a 
payment -for qualified remedial 
teachers. „ ,1. 


sidered lndivldually. ,, - ;• •: , 

Two years ago, after . prolonged 
rlatih^r&(ion the CEI announced 

aeiiuei Li.r.iL. An Avi ITnii- . QaviRB umay ueciucu nut m wiu- ucBimiuiK uk wiBibu.; . • #w4w^»ivi 

would not recogniro tbs Open Un * changes irt conditions of Radfcii?ibutlon: is , In direct still to meet to dtoeuas the me 

^rs« &re iSSo. «hrice .in* exchange for more contradktldn of ;the policy -of Sc«- ment^ ' rtfer and Jtt .om ’ r 
more/high level course^ were^mtro they would ' be land's largest teaching union, the . rnendations for re^atrihutlon. 


Tho executive of the ScottiA 
Further Education Association has 
still to meet to dleeuss the manage- 
ment offer and it* own ' reccurt- 
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Morale is sagging, 
says poly director 


by John O’Leary 
A depressing picture of an ageing 
academic profession suffering from 
sagging morale aud insufficient staff 


development emerged in an address 
yesterday by Dr George Tolley, 
director of Sheffield Polytechnic. 

Dr Tolley, reviewing the progress 
of staff development programmes 
over the past decade, told tTie Asso- 
elation of Colleges for Further and 


director of Sheffield Polytechnic. 

Dr Tolley, reviewing the progress 
of staff development programmes 


Higher Education annual meeting In 
London that the further education 
service had coped well with the 
demands placed upon it. 

But survival of the fittest or trial 
by adversity could hardly be the 
only .policy for staff development, 
he said. “ Looking back over the 

E ast 10 years, it is clear that there 
os been a desire, and a justifica- 
tion, for doing much more than 
that.” 

Further education colleges 

g enerally iiad been slow to react to 
to implications of technological and 
social change arising from changed 
economic circumstances and the 
microelectronic revolution, said Dr 
Tolley. The evidence suggested that 
staff were not adequately prepared 
for a changing curriculum. 

In addition, particularly over the 



Kite; 


§#V 
».».*? .11" 


'fean*. ii-i- 


J rast three yours, progressive cuts 
n expenditure, the cessation of 
growth and greatly decreased staff 
mobility had affected morale. 

"In spite of many reports and 
much activity, it is to be doubted 
whether we are, in our colleges, any 
more professional than we were ten 
years ago”, he said. There was evi- 
dence of a good deal of isolated 
work but little coherence in 
policies, and doubts remained about 
the level of resources devoted to 
staff development. 

Dr Tolley placed part of the blame 
onto the National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Highe r 

Mr Younger 
revises a- 
TocaHink 

Scottish Secretary, Mr George 
Younger, has called on universities 
and, colleges to respond to the 
ramdly changing needs of industry, 
8nd on Industry to exploit the fnsti- 
tions’ scientific research and make 
proper use of their graduates. 

Mr Younger was sneaking at the. 
opening of’ Strathclyde University's 
Anderson Ian . Library only a wdek 
after :both Edinburgh and Glasgow 
universities have proposed closure 
of. some of their library services as 
part of their savings scheme, 

Mr Younger's arrival at - the uni- 
versity wa* greeted by a demonitra- 
»oa-hy students from Strathclyde 
and Glasgow universities, protesting 
about education cuts, as well as 
students from the two threatened 
education colleges, Callender Park 
and Hamilton, and a deputation 
from the Linwood car plant which 
also facM closure with a potential 
loss .of 4,800 jobs. . 

_ Mr Younger said it was fitting 
for Strathclyde, one ..of Britain's 
foremost technological universities, 
to commemorate its founder, John 
Anderson, who had encouraged local 
artisans to. attend his lectures so 
■ wet cai^ld benefit from their , 

- ■■ i^at&lydfi ‘ ;had • Jhheifad-ijle^ 1 
tradmoA of fostering contacts with 
local Joduafry, and the community, 

• rtOtfhbr with its cehtre for . Indus' 
trial Innovation .whoso , wqrlc t in- 

1 SHjW and fa 

- National Centre; for Orthoties.' and 

^ developed' adrift- 

• cut limbs. . - 

. Scotland's future would bo' -deter,, 
mmed by In success In acMering -an . 
effeciivo partnership between ’ edu- 
cation and Industry, said Mr Youn- 
gjjr. Much of the country’s Indus-' 
trial trouble stemmed from loss of. 
competitiveness end a failure to 
innovate. 

Universities such v « Strathclyde 
had a major role to pisy In partner- 
ship with Scottish Industry. 

...J *1*1] on J y , 100 weI1 aware of the 
.aifHCuities facing universities at the 
present time, but I believe that In 
rna allocation of scarce resources 


Education, which should give a 
stronger lead to the profession in 
setting out its view of principles, 

S rioritics and possibilities, he said. 

oilege principals were either 
accused of apathy if they left de- 
velopment to individuals, or 
authoritarianism if they devised a 
framework for their colleges. 

Dr Toilay cited the changed over- 
all staffing profile as further evi- 
dence of the need for a stronger 
emphasis on staff development. A 
much larger proportion of staff were 
senior lecturers than a decade ago 
and almost a third were now over 
SO. compared with 23 per cent in 
1969. 

"The genera] picture is that of an 
ageing profession, with the boom 
years over and with now but little 
room for manoeuvre In creating 
more opportunities for promotion”, 
he said. 

Dr Tolley called for Her 
Majesty's Inspectorate to compile 
a report outlining mode] develop- 
ment schemes and for validating 
bodies to acknowledge the costs of 
such schemes. 

• ACFIIE published three pamph- 
lets setting out the association's 
view of the changes needed in edu- 
cation far the 1G-19 age group. One 
deals with the tertiary colleges, 
another with the case for change 
in examinations and the third with 
the relationship between education 
and training. 

Among tne proposals is one for 
the creation of a Tertiary Educa- 
tion Awards Council, which would 
simplify the examination system for 
colleges and schools and develop a 
coherent national pattern to estab- 
lish confidence and credibility 
among students, employers and 
society, as well as eradicating 
waste. 


Sweet factory 


priority must be given ro develop. 

o«, the Mnd I have mentioned 
which will help to bring about the 
economic recovery upon which, In 
the last resort, everything else 
depends ", he said. 


is a gas 

The syrupy effluent produced by a 
Manchester confectionery factory 
could turn out be a real gas— 
thanks to a new microbial technique 
developed ot University of Man- 
chester Institute of Science and 
Technology. • 

The project, which has received 
backing of more than £70,000 from 
the EEC plus further support of 
more than £40,000 from several 
United Kingdom companies, will 
transform sweet factory effluent- 
into methane, which can be burned 
and hopefully cut tS per, cent off 
the factory’s fuel bill. - 

The scientists at U MIST’S pollu- 
: non research unit will be construct- 
ing a pilot plant at Swizzels 
Matlow's swdet factory in -Derby- 
shire which will consist of a fer- 
menter tank capable of growing 
anaerobic bacteria— microbes that 
live without oxygen. These are 
cheaper to grow than aerobic 
bacteria, which require oxygen sup- 
plies, and the specially constructed 
tank will mean the microbes will 
be able to act much more quickly 
than other techniques which use 
anaerobic bacteria. 

; , fp. 1 * hiopqd that the project, which j 
U also, supported, by V consortium I 
compwilM including Svdrzels 
Majiow, May ebd Baker* of Dagen- 
Transfer International 
and the Government's Water Re- 

K*I c L!:? ntr fr wJJ 5, 3tart , operations 
could ha trans- 

19a$ ed nto a wale- plant by 

TJio methane,, produced by the 
whlch .VroUld grow on the: 
carbohydrate Hch sugary effluent 
bB i 4,1 Important fuel 
and the technique could be used in 
1 gW «‘h6r food and drink manu- 
facturers ;. • who • produce large 
amounts of such waste, said the 
pr^ect leader Dr Andrew Wheatley! 

. Ha added that both aerobic 
bacteria ^ and ^gjiaerobicmicrobes 

?n f S r different disadvantages, 
in the first case,- they are expensive 
to ■ keep • supplied with oxygen to 

h?^ri a S P0 5 rth ' anaer °bic 

““? er J a Produce unpleasant smells 
and corrosion- ' Future biotechno- 
logical techniques could allow 
scientists: to graft .one type to the 
other, thug removing mo4t draw- 
backs and allowing major' advances 
In effluent treatment. ; • 


Refresher course plan ‘ignores women’ 


by Charlotte Barry 
The EcibI Opportunities Com- 
mission has accused the Govern- 
ment of Ignoring the needs of 
women re-entering paid employment 
after time at home raising children. 

The Commission's criticism is the 
latest in a catalogue of responses 
to the Department of Education and 
Science's discussion papor on the 
need for more mid-career refresher 
courses in universities and colleges. 

An overwhelming number of 
institutions and continuing educa- 
tion bodies have criticized the docu- 
ment's narrow scope which ignores 
the needs of -women at home, the 
unemployed and the elderly. 

The EOC said : “ Women returners 
are entitled to the training which 
will enable them to undertake a 
worthwhile and skilled job with the 
same opportunities for promotion 


and development as othor members 
of the workforce.” 

It urged the DES to provide for 
the Urge number of women in un- 
skilled, low-status jobs in manu- 
facturing industries. It recom- 
mended conversion courses so that 
women in particular can acquire the 
mathematical and scientific skills 
needed by industry. 

The EOC said the universities 
and colleges should make more 
positive efforts to encourago women 
into retraining courses. It singled 
out further education collages for 
their low level of awareness of the 
importance of vocational courses 
for girls and women. 11 The DES 
may not assume that their propo- 
sals will be implemented on behalf 
of the female workforce unless it 
positively encourages this ”, it 
stressed. 


The DES discussion p apft C 
also been attacked by arsi. 
Institute of British Archil**? 
falling to provide public ft 
post-experience courses and £* 

the 'bili. P ° yerS and “f 

RIBA recommended that ii 
Government glvo tax-relief arid C 
interest loans to Individual 
firms to help with fees S ? 
cost of in-house provision. . 

One of the only edutak 
bodies to accept the narrow** 
of. *»e DES document w{£ 
criticism Is tho Further EducZ 
Curriculum Review and Bmk 
ment Unit. It is concerned tb»T 
employers paying f 0r the «£, 
will impose restrictions on 
stitutions providing then to W 
they exactly meet their nwdT^t 




$tsve Hinaw 


Students scratch the surface 
and discover Chelsea art 


Liverpool food 
fails Ronay test 

An Egon Ronay's inspector has daa- 
crlbea fool served iq th e J dining 
halls - of Liver-pop] University ' stu- 
qonts union as mostly overcooked, 
i:^ 89nte d> . apd 

- - THe- food exnart. ■ Whn .-Mi-Mii*. 


by Ngaio Crequer 

A set of murals painted In 1949 
showing children at work and play 
has been discovered under the sur- 
face paint of the students union at 
Chelsea College, London. 

Tlie discovery was made when 
Students decided to brighten up 
the walls of the games room, snack 
an< i entran « to union offices. 
When they pulled off posters stuck 
on the walls, off came tho groan 
paint to reveal parts of the scone 
underneath. Further discovery 
revaaled that the entire walls pace 

°I t ?, e ,. unlQn was covered in picturos 
of chudren. 

Nobody knows who painted over 
uiem but the original artists were 
three students at . the Royal College 
of Art,. Malcolm Hughes, Nevill 
Dear and George Ball. ' - 

ChiStiS. l,iI At BS wer ? ,P“rt of the 
y brary at ^elsea which 

19« °TV 1 C i a j l op f, ned * D November 
e- Th® art college had a policy 
pf -sending students out to* find 
their own sites. Malcolm Hughes 


now a lecturer at the SM* • ■ 
of Art has told the ■* ; ■: 
about the murals.' • . : 

When they were: Apt 
they aroused considerable w*? : 
and articles appeared ^ ’ 

publications Including the : 
chaster Guardian, the 
Journal and 3*/i« Studio. 

The Times SducaUo^m^. 

ment, on November 4, l.W9i ^ J. ; 

a ra u^ nt .„8 ag ,' e po»t|^; 
Hughes has brought 
llfo In n turbulent ,*yr l 

ble. Mr Novlll Doar bnwMj-t. 
of country air dnto the tw.'E 
with his scenes of th c..cW g 
seasons end the corrw^S 
growth of children. Mr Gwtjr-s; 
shows three childhood » 
sport work and culture^" ~ 

- The press regwded jh® ®£2 £ 
as something 

decorating tne wal } 8 j^?L c llt: 
mented on its mural n “U^ ) lr\ 
students union is now t 

mural and may hold an k 


u,»c on on spup 

was . - , savoury , , dishwater • ; tha 

Paste' ", :the : 

gammon was .''grea^, tough and- 
very salty. and the apple turnover 

could have been- anything,” 

The inspector, was invited to con- 
duct the inquiry; by Mr David Stari- 
*®y od 'tpr of the students' news- 
paper, The Gazette. 

( The gastronomic findings have 
I?*?' B^seii^utof the L500 copies 
Caseffe, and have brpi'.qot 9 
. reaction . -from - university ■ 

as % P falr ■ vvh ? ^ esCl *f b8d report ' 


^ chema to attract 
high^alibre ■ maths and physics 
graduates into teaching has 1 en- 
coiiraged 65 local education author l- 

dS:&tSS "f owri,; 

Shlrh® ^ 1982 r under '. 

‘ W-ttE owards arei 
® e * up j b ^ £506 - The - DES has - 

tUHrin t0 p 2 8 J? OI l e bnpIemeS . 
n*2?Pil p a year .following a- slgnifl- 1 
j^^Vooient in demands for 


iUai ojhvvw;.^; 

renew the Job guarantee 

S Teachers «bould.ha« ; 

ree to four years' ¥ 

ing over a 30-year ; 

National Union ^ of 


theoretical importance g- 

training has -«°t 
practical progress in. : -• 

rioh- " jilr-rt# 

!. “On the rontraiy, 


| ac^nde yaar; ”:/ 4 • 

..BObarne, 


non.. ... -i i^fCr 

. :.“.0!n the contrary. 
resouwas- and Wrtffr > 
been significantly- .reauc^j .. 


tne N uri'i . , -umw 

The union brieves, m 
ance. and: Improvement 

tlonal . standards -; 
achieved ■ through ^ # 

mgi It nrgues. th« 

1972 James report fecro^£#g 


sSSno sobeme, Egi It argues'. 

m<!rh- In frL to fe DES .Quality Is as 1 1972 James Report 
tKSfiz- ■: ejm - . 8&, L.quUrinW' , |t dmt three per tent 1 

-j® to write again ' ‘force, should .be ralaa^ed_*. ^ -fcfj 
BU prides about fujl , for iqieervlce training ;] 

implopiahtation, Inviting . tbemVtp ; : iihplemeiited. : ‘ J - . 
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North American N ews 


Reagan budget hits students Plan to attract better 

grade army recruits 


from Clive Cookson 

President Reagan's budget axe fell 
last week across most federal pro- 
grammes supporting higher educa- 
tion, but some activities felt its 
Impact much more than others. 
Worst affected are the arts and 
humanities, where the new adminis- 
tration wants to cut federal support 
by half in 1982. 

Undergraduate loans and grants 
are reduced by about 20 per cent. 
Middle and upper-income students, 
whose access to federal financial 
aid has increased greatly in recent 
years, may be shut out almost 
completely. 

In research, the “hard sciences" 
will hardly suffer at all, while the 
"soft*’ behavioural and social 
sciences stand to lose much of tl eir 
government support. 

Announcing his ".programme for 
economic recovery " to Congress, 
the President said all Americans 
apart from the “truly needy" 
would have to share the pain of his 
$41, 400m cuts in next year's federal 
spending. But his budget docu- 
ments also say that "low priority 
Items must bear a greater burden 
if fiscal restraint is to be achieved 
in a balanced and compassionate 
way. 

Judging by the depth of the 
cuts, the Reagan administration 
(eels chat the arts, humanities and 
culture have the lowest priority of 
any federal activities. The National 
Endowment for the Arts (NEA) and 
the National Endowment for the 
Humanities (NEH) would each lose 
half of Its annual income from next 
year — a reduction of $85m for the 
NEA and $80m for the NEH— IE 
Congress agrees. Of course a vigor- 
ous lobbying effort will be mounted 
by universities, libraries, museums 
and other benficiarles of the endow- 
ments, to porsuade Congress to make 
much smaller cuts. If they have to 
make any. 

In fact it ia hard to think of any 
agency— except perhaps the tax- 
collecting Internal Revenue Service 
(IRS)— whose activities will not be 
defended against President Reqgan 
by special interest groups that 
depend on them. Readers should 
remember that It is far harder under 
the American 'system .of govern- 
ment for the president to persuade 
Congress to make changes than it 
would be for a British Prime Minis- 
ter to push similar measures through 
Parliament. 

Experienced 'observers say the 
new administration will be doing 
well if half of its "economic re- 
covery plan " gets through Congress 
—after all, the senate may now be 


from our north American editor 

The costs- of attending the most 
expensive colleges and universities 
in the United States will crash 
through the five-figure barrier in 
1981/82. 

On the basis of charges 
announced so far (or the next aca- 
demic year, Bennington College 
will keep its customary position at 




Reagan displays his recovery programme to Congress, 
under Republican control but the 1.181m. it would need to maintain 


Democrats still dominate the House its current pro) 
of Representatives. according to tli 

President Reagan bases his pro- book. But that rt, 

f iosnl to slice the two endowments cut from the genoruus uppropria 
a half — and, incidentally, to ellini- tlnn requested by President Cartel 
note entirely a small agency within before he loft office, 
the Education Department, called The -Reagan a 


its current programmes in 1982, 
according to the Reagan budget 
book. But that represents a $241m. 


President Carter 


the Education Department, called Tho -Reagan administration docs 
the Institute for Musoum Services, not wnnt to adopt any of the new 
which distributes 512m lu operat- NSF activities proposed by its pre- 
ing grants to museums “on tho decesaor. Universities will ho par- 
concept that federal policy for arts ticularly disappointed about the 
and humanities support must be dropping of Mr Carter’s $75m. 
completely revamped His budget nm pramma to renew their obsolete 


completely revampea - . ms ouagei programme to renew their obsolete 
document also says “a healthy and laboratory equipment 
expanding economy will provide far President Reagan does nm pro 
more effective support for cultural pase to reduce the current level 


activities than any rcasonab le of support for basic research in tho 
amount of explicit fedora) support ". natural sciences and engineering. 
The proposed cuts in student because this “is or relatively high 
financial aid, which amount to about imiortance to future technological 
51,000m out of t 55,300m, are advancement and the long term 
intended to focus it “on the truly economic health of the natEoo. But 
needy and to emphasize tho tradi- the 566m. cut takes a large slice 
tlonal role of the family and the out of the NSF’s activities in 
student in contributing to meeting science and engineering education. 


>r cultural pase to reduce the current level 
reasonable of support for basic research in tho 
support . natural sciences and engineering. 


Intended to focus it on the truly 
needy and to emphasize tho tradi- 
tional role of the family and the 


the costs of higher education”. 

The Guaranteed Student Loan 
(GSL) programme, which Congress 
expanded in 1978 lu Include nil 
undergraduates regardless of finan- 
cial need, would again be subject 
to a means test, and the loans would 


research in the behavioural and 
social sciences, and various small 
socially oriented programmes.. 

The Mti Lionel iimnum ut ilium-*- 
tion (N1E), the federal agency res- 
ponsible for supporting educational 
research, is asked to take a 25 par 


Conye.itional loans and grants for 
students may be threatened by tbis 
year’s federal budget cuts, but 1981 
is likoly to see the revival of a 
more specialized form of student 
aid: educational assistance for vet- 
erans of tho armed forces. 

Since Congress assembled last 
month, members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives have been 
falling over themselves to sponsor 
legislation that would give soldiers, 
sailors and airmen a college educa- 
tion at the public expense after 
they have served in the forces for 
o number of years. 

The idea is to resurrect tho 
famous G1 Bill of Rights which 
provided generous educational 
benefits for veterans of the war 
ami played □ major role in the 
postwar boom in American higher 
education. Benefits wero available 
oil a similar scale for those who 
served in Korea and Vietnam, but 
recruits since 1976 have been 
limited to a far more modest col- 
logo assistance programme. 

Tho sponsors, who include Dem- 
ocratic and Republican mombers of 
the Senate and Ilousa Veterans 
Affairs Committees, argue that 
spectacular new educational incen- 
tives are essential to attract intel- 
ligent, college bound, middle class 
youths to the forces, whore they 
aro uuw almost unrepresented out- 
side the officer corps. 

Politicians aro scared by had pub- 
licity about the low mental abilities 
and poor technical skills of recent 
recruits. They have read too many 
reports about units where more 
than half the men cannot read 
beyond primary school level ; of an 
army training study which showed 
that one fifth of ail tank com- 
manders - and . a Quarter .of ail 

UUlllkL'lb uiu nut r% uw*i »mtn- t*> 

aim when employing battlefield 
gunnery techniques'', of tank 


no longer be Interest-free to etu- cent cut, from $81 m to 561 m. "The 


gunnery 

repairmen 


ich tuques of tank 
who could correctly 
mechanical problem 


dents until they leave college. A research’ and dlsomlnatlon activities on fewer than one occasion out of 
$25,000 a year family income ceiling of the NIE, while occasionally mak- three and, once the fault was 
would be clamped on basic grants, ing valuable contributions to the pointed out, had less than a 50 per 
which are sometimes available now theory and practice of education, cent chance of putting It right, 
to students whose _pa rents' annual a, ; a _of if*!*" Bigger educational Incentives for 

military service are seen by many 


income exceeds $30,000. 

The National Science Foundation 
is down to lose only $66m of the 


present budgetary conditions, the m |||t„y service are seen by many talented youngsters back- into the 
Reagan administration says die mhnrwwar ejmerts ss the only way ranks remains to be seen. Mr Mai- 
mk&ely. Le.1er, pm.il t«r fSSo ”1 l»n belims th,t m'-J « bill 


An interesting feature of the 
Montgomery Bill is that it would 
permit members of the forces to 
transfer their educational benefits 
to their children or wife/husband. 
This provision, which was not part 
of the original GI Bill, is designed 
to 'prevent career soldiers leaving 
the army simply to “spend” their 
benefit. 

Another proposal fay Republican 
Montgomery 'would authorize the 
Defence Department to contribute 
in advance to the tuition fees of 
young men and women studying 
fields In which the armed services 
are critically short of skilled man- 
pawer. if the students undertake 
to enlist for a certain period after 
they leave college. 

A Bill very similar to Mr Mont- 
gomery's has been drawn up by 
Alan Cranston, senior Democrat on 
tho Senate Veterans Affairs Com- 
mitten. And tho committee's Repub- 
lican chairman. Alan Simpson, says 
lie plans to Introduco legislation 
time would " attract people into 
voluntary military service with tha 
luro s ' give .mu five years of your 
life and we’ll give you 36 months of 
college'”. The estimated cost of 
these proposals ranges up to 
52 billion per year. 

Higher education lobbyists aro 
actively supporting the movement 
toward a new GI Bill. “We (eel 
that It would be very valuable both 
to the military and to the national 
wellbeing ", said John Malian, vice- 
president for governmental relations 
at the American Association of State 
Colleges and Universities. He 
thought Congress would be willing 
to pass the necessary legislation 
later this year or early in 198Z. 

Although colleges and universities 
would presumably benefit from this 
new source of student financial 
assistance, no one is attempting to 
promote it as aid to higher educa- 
tion. In the present political climate, 
which favours higher military expen- 
uilutc n». u .. rvwhere «!ae 

that would be caunterprouuv.. . * . 1 
Republican Montgomery said : "The 
proposal Is designed solely as a 
recruitment and retention tool. This 
type of assistance is needed to Im- 
prove our national defense readi- 
ness.” 

.Whether the proposed educa- 
tional benefits would really attract 
talented youngsters back into the 
ranks remains to be seen. Mr Mal- 


v v # « , and productive life ", he said. “ This 

■ ■ i/vh nACJl task is not given to mass production. 

I I I 2*11 LUal It requires handcrafting not often 

& valued in a world -of cheap and 

rt shoddy performance.” 

AT PQItllllKk The searing costs of attending the 

VMlU UUO most prestigious private unlverslnes 

• * 'do not seem to be putting off poten- 

BO • _ . tiai students. Stanford admissions 

I1171HCF dean Fred Hargadon has received 

Jll Y liljq nearly 14,000 applications, coiqoarhd 

■” to 12,731 last year— itself a 

city bills are a fevourite again this record. Harvard, Yale and Prlnte- 
vear. Harvard Dean Henry Rosov- ton are also reporting record or 
sky, for example, pointed to "spiral- o^r-record pumbers of applicdms- 
in« enerav cost increases of 25 This Is partly because on y 
per cent the university’s total ex- wealthy undergo duates anally 

^^rE o ;=„ 6 W^x, 


tuition, room and board. Tnis smau 
college in Vermont, with an enrol- 
ment of about 600 students, is fol- 
lowed very closely by mighty Har- 
vard University, where a 14.9 per 
cent Increase will push total under- 
graduate costs to 510,540 (56,930. for 
tuition, 51,810 for room and $1,800 
for board), • ’ 

Other major universities that 
have already said they will charge 
next year's undergraduates more 
than 510.000 include Yale, Stan- 
ford end Brown. 

The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, whose full fees are nor 
yet known, Is also expected to reach 
tne five-figure level. 

■Mos6 ; private institutions are 
announcing increases for 1981/82 
•. between 13 end 16 , per cent-— 

, slightly above- the country's annuel 
inflation rate. On tho other hand, 
■. public colleges and universities, 
which are ' heavily, subsidized by 
fate governments, are .managing in 
. many cases- not to let fees rise by 

• more than 10 per cent J the price 
1 gBp between them and the prlvaie 

• Institutions, which averaged 52,700 
. in. 1980/81 according to the Col- 
i l *8* Scholarship Service (CSS), is 
?i ' b0 ^np to widen further next year. 

-, J /J^hB presidents and public rela- 
r fan* Staff of colleges and unlvar- 
’• . "fas: announcing -large increases in 
% tuition fees produce- many excellent 
' reasork; to justify them, apart 'from 
;< general- inflattom Fuel and electri- 
jj .■■•' .l>i •.•!.. - ■ > 

'. : -. / ■ ! ,\ vi.vi- ’’»[ : - 
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to save the all-volunteer force on 
which the United. States has de- 
pended since the end of the Vietnam 
War. Last year President Carter 
brought back draft registration for 
19 and 20-year-olds, and ibd reintro- 
duction of actual conscription seems 
inevitable unless the forces can 


The soaring costs of Btjjwjlwihe ^ riie SSS <d their recrui». 
ost prestigious private universities Demographic factors will be work- 


_o b> »« cq 4 m .• • . 1 . govern me pt antKjprivaiw wmjvw -!»« 
per cent this year to Wsm. the institutions thiriiselyes—io meet 

Our main priority is faculty eont- the ••demonstrated financial need " 
peosatlon because we recognize that of every student, 
faculty members have suffered a Al thfl m05l expensive universities 
real loss Id purchasing power , more than ha]f ( he student body 
said Brown University svice-presl- rac elves sortie kind of financial -aid 
dent Robert Reichley. "The timers. Harvard 65 pBr cent do: The 


most prestigious private universines 
do not seem to be putting off poten- 
tial students. Stanford admissions 
dean Fred Hargadon has received 
nearly 14,000 applications, comnarad 
to 12,731 ; last year— itself a 
record. Harvard, Yale and Prlnte- 
ton are also reporting record or 
near-record pumbers of applicants. 

This Is partly because only 
wealthy undergraduates actually 
have to pay the full fees. Colleges 
and universities construct a “finan- 
cial aid 1 package" of Iobos, grants 
and /or capipu* jobs — -funded from 

S iVerntnept an private sources slid 
e ihstltutioiis therd*elyes^*p meet 
the “demonstrated financial need 
of every student. ... 

At the most expensive universities 
more than half the student body 


Demographic factors will be wont- 
ing against them, as the pool ' of 


should offer larger benefits than 
the 3250 per month proposed by 
Senator Cranston and Rep Mont-, 
gamery, "If the payments are to 
be a true incentive to enlistment 
for college-potential .people. 

What Is clear is that the present 
Veterans Educational Assistance 
Programme <VEAP>, which applies 
to men and women who have 


military-age youths shrinks during enlisted since 1976, is not a suffi- 
ihe 1980s, and— to make life even c lent Inducement- Iris a -voluntary, 
more difficult— the steadily in- contributory system under which 
creazine sophistication of modern the government will pay two dol- 


raore difficult— the steadily in- 
creasing sophistication of modern 
weapons demands men and women 
of a higher calibre to operate them. 

Although several different ver- 
sions of a "new Gr Bill" have 
been Introduced In Congress, .they 
share the same taste features. The 
legislation sponsored by Republican 


mi nee. Is typical. :Jt. would allow 
a high school graduate who enlisted 
for three years to receive up to 


lars for every dollar put forward 
by the soldier himself, up to a 
maximum of 35,400. . Very few 
people have opted to take 'part in 
it, 

" We should take steps immediately 
to restore the GI Bill of Rights,, one 
of the most effective, equitable and 
socially '■ important programmes 
aver oevlsed,” candidate Reagan 
said In 1980. 

" In short, our. country must pro- 


tor three years to receive up to hi su <»i, 

S9.Q00 worm : of bene (its, which ha vide these persons and their fami- 
covld spend on higher education hea with a quality of life that ii 
or training after leaving tha «rmy. equivalent to the sacrifices they 


over when faculty con .subsidize amount of grant and loan funds 
higher education,* Several other mB de available by the federal 
university, spokesmen said they plan- government ■ . has increased iro- 
ned . to rive, academics salary in* mehdously in recent years, but 
creases for 1981/82 that would at tU tions are a I id devoting more of 
least keep; pace with Ioflatiou-*-For their ovfp funds to (ill. in the gaps 
several, yearn average faculty pay, left by th6 govern ment programm*’* 
across die United - States has. do- : The ^■University of Chicago seemS 
dined In feel terms. to be making a particular of fort; to 

. Another point made quite frt expahd its scholarship 1 , assists nco^ to 
auently is that tuition fees have, students.. Vica«rcsident -Charles 


Those who served for six years 
would be eligible for a maximum 
of 519,800 in educational benefits. 


equivalent' to the sacrifices' they 
make on our behalf," said tha presi- 
dent, an opponent of peacetime 
conscription- 


Black colleges get grant aid 


quently is that gffigfc. 3 ^i a nSSutvS adminiitraiion.wiU remove some of 

S5S?5S: 

Kns^Jt h * : year, A itloAi fat . tojg up 17 


compared to $2,190 tan years ago. avaueoie s/ per, cent more 

■PerhaoS ; the least Apologetic comr . shlp_«!d, -. • • r . . . . . 

mpntjf rime frnra .Toseoh, Murphy, - "This; -particular - ' increase !'|b - 


meats came from Joseph. Murphy, 
.president of Bennlnetoit .College. 
"Bennington tries to, do today what 


underartduate ' schohtrsitip fuodn ties. : The Micmgan-aasec tounaa- 
shoulf heip- ua to offaet a levelling rion;has. a programme to spend- a 
off or federal. iald for under gradu- total of 520m on black higher edu- 
ates’ l f Df O^onpell said. , . f eviop dttrlitg tye, 


datlon , announced., nearly $4m in 
granu.jp 31 colleges and universi- 
ties, : The Michigan-based found a- 


„ f e w plaCesstiii a item p b— to taac^ a ofEoftederaloldrorurttergrauib 

-v ' ' l ; , J ' •• .v _ 1 


And- the Kellogg foundation has 
awarded more than Sim to tlie 
United Negro College Fund (UNCF) 
to improve the managemopt of-iis 
41 member institutions. 


Clive Cookson, 

Norib American Editor, 

The Tlcnc* Klgh«r Education 
Supplement, 

National Praia Building, 


Room 541, 1 

Washington DC 20045 : • 
Tetepbone t ,(202 63B 0755,. 
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Overseas News. 


Student sit-in rads 
with concessions 


Thu Lodz Accords, signed last week 
between a commission on behalf of 
the Polish government, and Inter- 
University Commission representing 
the student body, could prove as 
potent a document as the Gdansk 
Accords which ended the industrial 
unrest of last summer. 

The sit-in at Lodz University, 
which -began in mid-January as a 
protest against official delays in 
registering the new independent 
students 1 association (NZA) csca la- 
la ted to include students from tho 
local medical school and technical 
university, and, before the dispute 
was resolved, drew in students from 
Poznan and Torun Universities, the 
Warsaw Medical Academy and the 
Jageilonian University and Mining 
Academy in Cracow- 

By this lime, the original demand 
for registration of the NZA had 
escalated to a package of more than 
50 " postulates ” ranging from 

improved grants, fairer university 
admission procedures und great or 
student participation in university 
administration to the abolition of 
compulsory courses in Marxism and 
the reduction of military service for 
students and young graduates to a 
token three months. 

By now, too, the students 1 action 
had drawn support from the Lodz 
University (Party Committee and the 
“ old ” (Party-backed) organizations 
—the Association of Polish Socialist 
Students and the Union of Polish 
Teachers, 

< 'With an estimated 10,000 students 
involved lu the sit-ins and the 
nationwide student body ready for 
moss action on February 17, only 
a last-minute change of negotiator 
averted what might have been the 
first major confrontation to face 
the new Prime Minister, General 
Wojciecb Jaruzelski. 

During the negotiations the 
Minister of Science, Higher Educa- 
tion and Technology, Dr Japura 
Gorakl, lost virtually all credibility 
with the students, By 


S i-: i? 
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wUlt the studen ts. Bv or oni p ti nB t o 

JlWNlAFtfwSffl, ontll- that moment 
the editor of Polityka . an up-market 
weekly with a reputation for liberal- 
ism, and then sending him to Lodz 
to negotiate. Genera] Jaruzelski 
averted what could have been, a 
very tense situation. 

The. accords. Inevitably, involved 
. compromise. The NZA was finally 
registered as a legal association — 
with some face-saving insertions in 
its statutes about the constitution 
of the Polish People's Republic. The 
.students abandoned their demands 
. for the reduction qf military service, 

' accepted , compulsory lectures bn 
Marxism, and agreed that future 


strikes (i e, sit-ins would need 
the prior approval of the university 
authorities. 

Government concessions included : 

• A broad increase in university 
autonomy, with courses to be de- 
cided by the universities academic 
councils. 

• Free choice of the foreign lan- 
guage to be studied at university 
(in effect, the end of compulsory 
Russian). 

• The phasing out of students' com- 
pulsory “work training” (of no 
clear educational value), to be re- 
placed by (as yet unspecified) 
"voluntary paid physical work”. 

• Compilation of new history text- 
books to include facts of recent 
history censored from tho current 
courses. 

• Appointment of university staFf 
exclusively on academic merits 
without intervention from the party. 

• Elimination of the "reserved 
places " for university entrance, 
granted at the discretion of rectors 
and ministry officials. 

Those last two points had already 
been conceded theoretically by the 
ministry, and their inclusion in the 
45-page accords seems to have been 
Intended to make the latter as com- 
prehensive an “academic charter” 
as possible. Many others, including 
the history text-books and similar 
anti-censorship measures have long 
been advocated in liberal academic 
circles (notably by the still extra- 
legal Flying University). 

The Lodz sit-in, however, was 
explicit evidence or just how unani- 
mous wore the demands— and tho 
discontent with official pro- 
crastination in fulfilling • existing 
promises. For. of recent years, Lodz 
has played little part In student dis- 
sent — whether via the Flying Uni- 
versity, the underground press or 
the unofficial precursor of the NZS, 
the “students' solidarity commit- 
tee". As for the canard, mooted 
In the Moscow Literafurnaya Gazeta 


by Made j Kuron, bn CIA orders 
transmitted vie his father, Jacek 
Kuron, a leading member of the 
" democratic opposition ", NZS acti- 
vists are adamant that neither of 
the Kurona had anything to do with 
it. (Maciel, indeed, after surmount- 
ing considerable official obstacles 
connected with his father’s stance, 
is managing to continue his educa- 
tion at- the Olsztyn Pedagogic Insti- 
tute and is keeping very duiet), 
According to the NZS, the locale of 
Lodz was .quite fortuitous. 
“Throughout -Poland the, whole 
student body was tired - of empty 
promises and delays”, they said. 


Law professor goes on one-man 
strike over timetable changes 
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from, Lionel Cohen 

NIJMEGEN 

A’ professor of civil law at the State 
university of Utrecht has stopped 
ell teaching and examining in an 
academic protest. 

Meester O. A. C. Verpaalen, who 
, is 68, specializes in the procedural 
complexities of Dutch law and his 
— — f son “““ 
lotion 

streanfilhfng and.aSiSrt 

paraUel over ilx-mOMths*.. period 
,- intteau of, as before,- la sequehei 
over a year-.' - 

!••■ J iTb.fa .decision Involved much- more 
than a tbchalcal re-arrangement loi^ 
' Jtofew .Wjiwdwi'it meant fcoih 
■■ doubling-up pf the teaching but* 
- put and more than a doubling-up of 
!5* ° jpad, since,, because 

of. a. high, initial failure rate in these 
subjects,' Q. considerable number of 
students already have to .write gild 
defend tbeir test essays twice oVer. 
J professor appealed to the 
(Mara of the faculty for assistance 
7*81 L , least temporarily. (However, 
the .present higher education 
economy programme laid dawn by 
Education . Minister Dr Aria. Pais 
leaves no further financial margin 
from .which extra posts might >be 
created. Like the University of 
Amsterdam, where an emergency 
ban on new staffing has been in 


fulj.ftWce since last September, the 
University of Utrecht has «Iso had 
to virtually stop recruiting in order 
to stay within its budget— currently 
some £?m belou) the 1979-80 level. 
.'Deadlock has resulted'. The 
faculty cannot provide aq assistant, 
with; the result thdt Professor 
Yerpaa ert . refuses to carry out 
single /Handed what -he believes 'to 

guarantee the (frailly of the' teeth- 
• • infi.-, ; < '*• -. 

. gather: thart reduce this- quality, 

, YpPddfcn ftw written to 

' ft? 1 foully hoard aqd the 

■ 

; the faculty in a 
•! uln A full iprofeSaor iq 

' Holland . is normally appointed: om 
permhnent Contract until retirement 

ho carried out; If the iproferaor 
ft e ^Port^of bis academic 

under present diptwytantes at thfe! 
late stage in the teaching- pro- 
gramme Is hard -to imagine. But 
one thing- U zmrtain --there will 
be few people In Holland prepared 
to Jtrgaetfie legality of this action 
wlat one m the country's oldest 
■nd most distinguished teachers of 
flvli law. • .i 


Genetic engineering research launched 


from Guy Neave 

PARIS 

France is to launch four pilot re- 
search programmes in the area of 
genetic engineering and biotech- 
nology. For the moment efforts are 
to concentrate on emunological 
seed synthetic fuel and protein re- 
search. This decision is the first 
response to an extremely hardhitting 
report presented late last December 
to the Prime Minister Raymond 
Barre by M Jean-Claude Fellissolo, 
former director of the electronic 
and computing industry’s branch at 
the Ministry of Industry painted a 
gloomy picture of the French re- 
search and development efforts in 
the field. 

M 'Pelllssolo pointed out that bio- 
technology has developed only in 
the past five years, and noted that 
France has already been outstripped 
by the United States, Japan, Ger- 
many, the Netherlands and Britain 
Recently the only firm specializing 
In enzyme production was taken 
over by a Dutch company. The gap 
between the pioneers in the field 


and France was widening signifi- 
cantly, said the report and the situ- 
ation called for a long-term 
government effort to catch up. 

In addition to making 30 recom- 
mendations, M Pellissolo analyzed 
France’s apparent failure to move 
quickly into this expanding field. 
Firstly ha blamed the ingrained re- 
luctance of French Industry to take 
the initiative. No less significant was 
the absence of a strong research 
base for an industry that by the end 
of the century would have an esti- 
mated world turnover of £40, 000m. 
France does not lack talented re- 
search teams but they are too thin 
on the ground and at the highest 
level research workers wero dram- 
atically few in number. Another 
factor contributing to -the 11 Bap" 
between France and other industrial 
countries was less a matter of 
money than inadequate space for 
research facilities and in higher 
education a lack of teaching and 
research posts. 

The report called upon the 
Ministry of Higher Education to 


set up new 

who nave t w 

and recommended « 
policy for selection. 


v posts for research b* 
already shown 

amended » 
selection. Th ij 
was also recommended 
nn ad hoc council to rlS 
various disciplines that n27“ 
tribute to biotechnology gD dik? 
examine the content <rf S 
graduate courses that m« t Z 
future researchers. The 3 
dwelt on the implications J5: 
new field for univerdtie, bx i! 
drew attention to the nedfc! 
volvc the elite sector granted 
es well. Equally Importam nA 
need to train nongradufe Z 
especially at the higher toL fa 
level. 

The report cries to ertfa 4 ‘ 
government of the need » 
setting up “single 
rcsearch councils with ngtti fa! ' 
this area. Biotechnology, It 
out, was predominantly '' 
disciplinary area so the Stag ; 
must be careful to avoid tsw I 
ities and pitfalls that havetid 1 
pioneering research in thiya, 



Mr Fraser i fought for academy 


Fld&Ki Plaits 

bulldozer 
protest 

from Geoff Maslen 

- MELBOURNE 
The Australian prime minister, 
Mr Malcolm Fraser, has- turned 1 the 
firs 6 sod to start construction' of 
Australia’s controversial) multi- 
million dollar defence, force 
academy. Construction workers on 
the site immediately stopped work 
I >n protest at a government decision 
I' K> ,tr? to deregister a building 
1 workers union. 

.The trfservicra academy . project 
Is estimated to -cost in ..excess of 
A$70m but according to unofficial 
ettlmaites it is mortjlikelyi to reach 
A$il2(hn by the . time the first cadets 
emer Ip ■ 19K ..The academy will be 
affiliated widi' the University 0 f 
■New South. Wales anid will educate 
career .officers, for the army, haW 
find air force. ' ’• 

(The academy was odginaljy to 
have been named Casey University 
Australian Defence Force Academy. 
The idea was first put forward 14 
years; ago,. , •'•■ . ; .- • • . 

, Australian academic* ., aisa faid 
ftj* ' ' e university 

C e ^Itosslble: to re- 

wnepe its : . military function with 
the, customary freedom of (academic 
inquiry in a university,: - 

^ or S? r * re *used fa grant 
to •JaS,* «rd to allow him 
3 bulldozer at the start 

of . construction , ceremony, 'One 

*£MS : S Welelt the, 

prime minister .- should? be^ looking 

on c ^ unt ^* not around 

on bulldozers..: Apppr -nlv he likes 
bulldozers.!; : He used *; hMHdozer on 
- -lRhfliajftehtei^rpartyj' he 
■ijSlftS 6 ,* tiiibltei service, : and 
: v , w... huUdoze ..thd 

New chairman 

■ Th ®.?®w iainhan 6f' Iridia’s Unl- 
JJI; ji? ' Commission is Mrs: 

f5rf?^ Ur i, 1 Shab ’- ^‘-o.r.chaiuielfor - of 
SfTOT 8 ‘ i&ff 1 ft ". I u Pjversity; .the 
J ,oc * ted .. ft Bombay, not as 


University rectors react 
against government cuts 


from James Hutchinson 

BONN 

The West German association of 
university rectors claims that the 
government’s economy - measures 
are creating the most serious situa- 
tion university education has had 
to face since the war. This year 
DM680m (£136m) has been made 
available for university building, a 
budget reduction of 20 per cent. At 
least DMSOOm (£180m) would be 
needed this vear, say the vice- 
chancellors, if essential building 
projects are to be completed, and 
others started. 

According to the president of the 
association. Professor George 
Turner, the cuts coqld quickly lead 
to further limitations on university 
■ »« *«! » -e— f i nn Bu b i o e ffit he 
for vital 


cancellation of orders 

equipment, and even to a reduction 
in university places. 

West Germany now has moro 
than a. million students — some 
250,000 above capacity. The student 
population is expected to Increase 
to 1.3 million in the next few years, 
but the economies are causing a 
rapid revision of plans to bridge 
the gap. 

Her r Heinz Kunle, vice president 
°f .*• association, said the univer- 
sities might be able to cope if cuts 


were being Imposed only k#’ 
year. But. he added, the Met 
government was in retreat oi at • 
ersity policy step by Aerial*' 
universities were now braaagfa j - 
selves for the complete co%i; 
the government’s strategy on '■ 

education. , : 

Already many orden feH#;'! 
ment necessary to yfllWffj 
search have been cancelled 
some projects to be droffftjy 
shortage of equipment ta jawij : . 
clinics is likely to i» *■' 
closure of soma dapartmonfl-'W:-. 
it is feared, Germany's 
competitiveness in scisnes w® 
nology will be hnpaifM- . . ■ 
In recent years, the. mmWJ 
subjocts affected bfc tto 
clausus — limitation bn 
been substantially rediKM.,6®. . 
about 10 subjects, notably w»*i 
dental surgery and 
gery, . does demand 
greatly exceed sappqr- 
seems certain that tns . 

clausus list will bs 
Include chemwpy and JOk-JS* 
sor Turner lias afleiffJSH 1 .'* 
government and the law _ 

to liiolr goal of ino-ewing 
dity of tqe uidvenitlM 
850,000. t Even Aert 
sitios -will be heavily, owpW»F 
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Looking for the alternative i; 

Tlia new upsurge of 
young people recaiJs 
revolts of the late 
brought down • 

the heads of. ifSl' 

tion. But although 
public discussion f 
people, there is littl* • P*5 j.. 
with them. . Even tJUJjf; 
scocialist movefaenLl#j llT XijSb. 
difficulty in striking 
Opting for the 
quently means ; 
home and toOvina into^Sl. 


Nearly half of West Germany's 
million students are said to be dis- 
illusioned by the present social 
system and prefer what has become 
known as the " alternative culture ”, 
According fa a survey, more than 
10 per cent of students have already 
adopted this alternative, and more 
■than . 36 per cent are increasingly 
attracted by alternative ideas. 
Sociologists a£e the recent spate 
of demonstrations in several Ger- 
man dries as sign of tiie growing 
alienation of young Germans from 
bourgeois society. Most of die 
demonstrations were organized by 


squatters, many of them students, 
protesting ..agaia the, demolition, of 
old: ..houses' ' 
speculators. 


to. provldp sites 


squatters, 

most people who, 
Altemativler {a.new 
were from middle^***,?; 
for lot of them with pajw 
. Jittle time for, thief- c 


Uhion backs down 

8tuden ta union in the hands -of 

t0 dIa_ : dr fame other Jndepeo^jJh 
TSi 'S,? ^ftjctioning of - the coun- has agreed to hold a 

in retaliation fof five deputed poUtag * 1 ^ 
TphAviv. University’s virtual ataneu- week and has . found- 


fiXST' a ¥"wari Miy-8^ -WBIMI e tang u- week ant! nas 

uatjoir flf its student union, ■' j* lawyers to oversee t ■, (StS 

authorities, after . unlvefslty, 
f withdrawing- recognition ■ from thb die union the right 
; * <*tnlgfct agp cut SS the iu Mficials^are 
uuftn p inter Wtelephone lines, dis- on n a charterfOJfl 
aaa re 5 r «^n»dveilrom -i -But ■ ' JjJ. 

faculty wwimtittaea and ceased' to -FOsea to dlsn i^i7 a '.ft:' 

collect nnlm. : J iinlnn 1 and t6plK®u. i-i 


1 ii, townberShS ' dues 

fee? 8 ' wift tuition and dSnhitoty 

, '.The 
dlort l.. 
officials 
; Ramatr 
I'Tel A' 

, The 
that 


Union.: and 
unclear. . 


replace,. 
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Paul Flather 
examines the 
damaging effects of 
India’s colonial 
heritage in the first 
of a three-part 


series 


Left : Student supporters of the 
Janata Party which opposes 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi. 
Right : East meets West. 


Oriental mysteries that 
elude modern planners 
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India’s 106 universities and 3,400 
colleges are suffering a crisis of 
leadership with falling standards, 
obsolete and inadequate equipment 
and facilities, and too many gradu- 
ates for too few jobs. 

Since the ‘Education Commission 
report .published in 1966 and 
accepted as policy two years later 
there has been well moaning talk 
but little action as the .problems 
have gradually worsened. A lack 
of funds and Ute sheer size and cul- 
tural diversity of the country mako 
education planning difficult in the 
extreme. 

India has an area of <1.26m square 
miles and an estimated population 
of 670 million, increasing by morn 
than a fifth every decade. Add to 
that the problems of working in 14 


major regional languages, Hindi, the 
national link language, and English, 
the de facto link language ; the prob- 
lems of dealing with numerous 


courses, the introduction of new 
books pushing Mrs Gandhi's son, 
the late S unjay Gandhi's reform 
programme, und tho enforce- 
ment of strict codes of conduct an 
university staff. In 1977 there was 
widespread unrest, Rajasthan state 
was particularly shaken, tho vice- 
chancellor of Bombay University 
was forced to resign, students took 
over Jawarlialal Nenru University in 
Delhi and forced changes. Teachers 
whose long promised pay increase 
had been suspended now pressed 
for a settlement. 

The new Janata (People’s) Party 
which cante into power focused on 
adult education, “ vocationalization ” 
and literacy. 

The dilemma facing the Indian 
government is not one of equality 


vivid and improvement of literature 
of the learned natives of India” as 
well as the promotion of tliu 
sciences. 




So began the great debate between 
the Orientalists who backed Eastern 


ideas and tho Anglicists who sup- 


ported tho promotion of Western 
ldoas using tha medium of English. 


of opportunity versus the need for 
specialized experts. The level of 
literacy has increased- from 15 per 


tribal, caste, and religious divisions ; 
and the problems of widespread 
political disturbance on campuses 


political disturbance on campuses 
reflecting the ebb and flow of 


cent of the population to just 30 
per cent in 30 years and some argue 


national (politics particularly' In the 
last decade. 


last decade. 

In the 30 years since independ- 
ence an average of three universi- 
ties and 100 colleges have opened 
each year. Student enrolment Is to- 
day 3.1 million, but there are 
already two million unemployed 
graduates In a country where an 
estimated 80 million are out of work 
with another 200 million under- 
employed. Attempts to ' curb enrol- 
ments. which' already outstrips the 
provision of academic and physical 
resources, have floundered. 

In the first place, until 1976 
education remained in the control 
of individual states with the central 


that spending even 20 per cent of 
the education budget on higher edu- 
cation Is loo much. The govermfttM 
spent 2.9 per cent of its total bud- 
get on education or £2 per pupil In 

The Janata Party produced a slim 


idoas using tha medium of English. 
Tho debate -was settled -by Lord 
William Bcntlnk. governor-general 
from 1828 to 1835, a convinced 
Wcsternizor with Benthamite ideals. 
The final word came from Thomas 
Macaulay in 1835 when he codified 
Indian law. English replaced Persian 
as the official language, schools and 
colleges wero set up using English 
and teaching Western medicine and 
technology. 

Discontent with British rule 
spread throughout the country as 
Hindu orthodoxy and Indian beliefs 
were undermined. The ruthless 
annexation of several new states by 
Dalhousle, governor-general from 
1848 to 1856, culminated in the 1857 
mutiny. Iis defeat was a watershed 
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the need to learnTvesLfcnI me.fi. Jjiu 
turned away from Indian faiths. Tha 
policy of giving grant aid led to an 
explosion of colleges during the 


ness, chooses shady deals rather 
than the street and hunger. Snob- 
bery and status, as Gunnar Myrdal 
pointed out in his study of poverty, 
arc the problems: higher education 
Is treated as a passport to status 
and onco there a graduate does not 
want to “ soil his hands ”. 

Wastage rates stand at around 
50 per cent for undergraduates and 
25 per cent for post graduates— ■ 
more than double British rates. The 
by Dr D. S. Kothari said enrolments 
would be twice as high as man- 


Two major groups have been run- 
ning affairs in the north-eastern 


state of Assam for over a year. 
They are able to paralyse all activity 
at will creating a kind of no-go state. 
They are demanding the expulsion 
of all foreigners, Muslims and Ban- 


22-page pamphlet on its education 
policy with few new ideBS after two 




explosion of colleges during tha 
next few decades, which continued 
through the 1920s and 1930s In spite 
of Mahatma Gandhi’s plea for a 
simple religious approach to scholar- 
ship based on the Vedas. 

The modern system of school 
education 10 plus 2 plus 3 first 
suggested by tpe 1919 Calcutta Uni- 
versity Commission closely parallels 

m v* . J-l (am JSn« Sn (1 Q Itn 


power requirements by 1985— he 
urged raising standards. The Uni- 
versity Grants Commission gives 
grants to establish end equip 
colleges along the lines of the 
British- University Grants Com- 
mittee. It's subsidies so private 
colleges work against closing the 
door. With the demand for college 
places so high traders have 
taken over from education- 


versity uhubumiuu, — - 

the British model leading to O and 
A levels and a degree. The plus 10 


giadeshis, who have on tare d Assam 
since 1951, a policy encouraged by 
the government to increase its Con- 
gress vote in an area where it has 
Utile , strength but from it needs 

Intcr-caste riv« 

education institutions in the Hindi 
bait of Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, and 
Madhya Pradesh. Last year medical 
students at the famous All India 
Institute of Medical Sciences went 
on strike to got degrees awarded 
without having to submit theses, and 
JNU was closed down when tempers 
escalated after a student was sus- 
pended for gross misconduct. 

Mr Chavan said he wished educa- 


E r ament merely issuing guide- 
. The constitutional amend- 
ment putting education on the 
"concurrent list”, which gave 
ultimate power . to central govern- 
ment. has not yet been put into 
practice, and no one, not even Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi Is keen to 
do so. Secondly, there are strong 
elite groups with vested Interests In 
keeping higher education places 
open 'es a sign of status. Thirdly, 


with demand so high, private col- 
leges continue to flourish. 

Mrs Gandhi, primp minister for 
12 of the last 15 years, of«n com- 

-i.« . .a JImI. MdfrM- 


plains that one of India's major 
mistakes since 1947 has been the 
failure to overhaul the education 
System. Like most • politicians, she 
regards education as a hobbyhorse, 
to the extent of collecting ner 
speeches on the subject Into a book. 
Sne says universities are torch 
bearers of social progress ”, but that 
tho system is antiquated. Waster- 
itiaed, and emphasizes the indivi- 
dual’s progress and not the progress 
of society as a whole. , ■ . 

Her Congress Forty’s stated and 
consistent policy .has been to em- 
phasize - technological development, 
the., goal of her father Jawarhatal 
Nehru, fa promote centres of exeat ; 
lence, and to consolidate existing 
institutions. Little of that happened- 
Instead students flocked to support 
Mr J, P. Narayan’s ” total opposi- 
tion-' movement ; against Mrs 
Gandhi's; emergency rule ana - when 
she fell from, power In 1977 they 
wreaked a ' heavy revenge on ner 
cronies and stooges. • . 

j- The abuses in the '21-montn 
emergency included’-. the transfer or 
demotion of unsympathetic teachers, 
the . suspension of student activists, 
the. setting up of parallel teeching 



- ■ . * 


curriculum was based on Mahatma 
Gandhi’s emphasis on socially useful 
work. Nehru’s stress on technology 
and the scientific M temper”, and 
the Bengali poet Rabindranath 
Tagore’s plea for freedom and con- 
tact with nature. Pius 2 was the 
first step towards special Iratlon or 
“vocationalization”. The 1966 Edu- 
cation Commission suggested halt 
of all plus 2 students will choose 
vocational woric. Degree courses 


allsts an opening colleges as 
profitable enterprises. There is 

S ood business to be made In sell* 
ig places to students, and to tea- 
chers, and perhaps even forging 


tion could be o non-political affair. 
Communists had infiltrated many 


Institutions and twisted things, he 
claimed. Politics Is the stuff of 


exam results. 

- The reserved places scheme, a 
form of positive discrimination, has 


always produced conflict: Historic- 
ally mgn-caste Brahmins have held 
the monopoly on learning and often 
running colleges; They nave . been 
loathe to let in JTarijjn-u (Untouch- 
ables) and other low . castes. 

Recently states have unsuccessfully 
claimed that the original policy was 
out of date. ThU produced riots 
in Bihar state and up to 20 people 
have been killed this month 


while similar in appearance to 
British degrees are often outdated, 
and facilities we take for granted 
in Europe are scarce. 

With Independence, the Govern- 
ment announced four plans: au 
student admissions should be by 
“ reference ” to laboratory, libraxy 
and other . facilities but that an 
“open door” policy was .'to bo 
maintained; all new colleges ware 
urged to secure funds and plnn 
carefully: all institutions were to 
“reserve” between 5 and 10 per 
cent of their places for the 
scheduled tribes add castes i and a 
new three-language _ formula: was 





Mrs ■ Indira Gandhi { technology 
HreL .. •’ •• 


years of work. It never came into 
effect as Mrs Gandhi was returned 
to power last year. 

Mr S. B. Chavan, who took over 

tha Education Ministry last October, 
said the main emphasis of the new 


campns life. 1 Punjab universities 
closed because bus fares went up 
last year. It is not unusual for 
bogus students up to the age of 40 
to remain registered at colleges so 
that they can contest student elec- 
tions, considered an important step- 
ping stone into national politics. 

The problems in India seem so 
enormous it is. difficult fa know 
where to start. ' Standards need- to 
be protected immediately. One way 
would be to select 20 absolute 


in simLUar riots fa <?u]urat stato. 
Even so, few colleges have opened 


■up -their quotes for scheduled castes 
In Fuji, and In . rural areas.. casta 
divisions remain as deep as ever. 

The language question remains 
far from settled, provoking its own 
series of riots. The 1961 census 


would be to select 20 absolute 
centres of excellence,, showpiece 
Institutions where important libra* 
ries could be built up. 

The latest approach document 
produced by the UGC at the end 
of last year recommends sifting the 
universities Into three layers : about 
20 well-developed universities will 
receive funds tor specialist courses : 
about 60 developing universities will 


noted 1,650. different ' tongues. One 
former politics professor com- 


about 60 developing universities will 
receive research support, and tbs 
other 20 will gat developmental sup- 


government was to raise ^ stan- 
dards and increase technological 


UUUB -71 r • •— i,' 

Study. He is considering plans to 
make stadenta- go to villages and 
factories to do 'socially useful work 
and get applied experience jw ymH 
as plflnS ' to open special 


as uiwiio iv. • 

for the weaker castes and tribes. 
He said he did pot envisage Inter- 
faring directly in tho. state running 
of higher education. “ Perhaps Wo 
will' make some national . directives 
later ”, he said. , ' - . - ■ 

All- reforms. have had fa confront 
the British colonial legacy, dajcpt a 
was the first 


new three-language formula: was 
adopted with students learning 
their regional language, English as 
a compulsory subject, plus Hind 
or, if that was the regional. 

The ■ open door • has produced too 
mahy graduates both '. for the, 
national economy and for the aia- 
demlc and physical facilities avail- 
able. A tow years back Aft I* dia 
received thousands of graduate 
applications for lTiobs as paoua. A 
1972 - report arid It cost £2,500 ,to 
train ; a doctor but 20.000 doctors 
were out of work, and £1,500 fa. 
train an engineer but 100,000 wore 


plained his students were expected 
to take their BA without being able 
to read In ineir language Machia- 

mi— ml. . ■ i-v ni-fn 1 . 


port. New can ages will not receive 
funds unless it is fa correct seriqus 
regional imbalances. Any support 
will go to improve libraries . end 
laboratories and aid teacher com- 
petence. 

The document also outlines an 
Aid. for Intensive Development 


Republic, except in a potted crib 
Sheet. The' Kothari Commission rec- 
ommended -better books, more by. 


Doimenaeo -oaitor wu«, . » uy. 

Indian authors and in Indian lan- 
guages. It alto recommended that' 


guages. It alto recommended tnat 
the UGC should fund- aA. extensive 
translation programme. . 

(Students have other axes to 
grind. Campus buildings are often 
spread over scrubland like remote 


. (A$>) progrdmma for collegt 
which elm to help the scheduled 
castes. This continues the 1970s 

I iollcy of supporting " lead " col- 
Eges. ' Two programmes to .improve 
college science and humanities and 
social -seiencas will continue. : 
All this. If approved^ b s stop In 
the right direction. But the crunch 
. must come whed the .government 
plays a more directive role in plan- 
ning higher education : in so vast 
a- country this may be essential. 
NEXT IVEEK: St Xavier’s College, 
Calcutta. . ‘ 
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eges. Two programmes to .improve 
allege science and humanities and 
ocial -seiencas will continue. : 


outposts- with few recreation fac- 
ilities. Games pitches' are bare nnd 
hone hard,' libraries are. ill 


-SB, : ‘ n ^ ■ •* Son6st bul 


Mlrfj II* Mm 
brilliantly . traces th* .decline and 


sleep two or throe to a small room. 

Students saaqi to feature more 
end more In the national headlines. 


• • •* .'.il"! jiMiii*"-'.' : 
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Ngaio Crequer looks at university provision for the disabled 

Racing 
ahead to 
beat a 
handicap 

Nobody knows how many disabled 
siudems there ore at university. 

More importantly, nobody knows 
how many are not there, despite 
being academically able, willing and 
likely to benefit. 

Many attempts to provide up-to- 
date information on disabled siu- 


date information on disabled stu- 
dents are hampered because defini- 
tions differ, institutions may not 
keen records and in some cases 
students may not declare their dis- 
ability, 

Nevertheless there aro two recur- 
ring sets of figures that those work- 
ing within the field proffer in the 
absence of anything more concrete. 
First, a number of surveys broadly 
agree that for every 1,000 students 
in polytechnics and universities 
there are only two handicapped 
students. 

Secondly, a comparatively recent 

f iopulnticm survey of Great Britain 
□und that within an age range of 
1G-29 years there were nine im- 


v.-*: - 

| I u>* . ■ « . 

>■ tl’r V' 

' 

hr: • •• •• 

I'k.yi Jr,.'. ; ■ ■ 


f laired people per thousand (exclud- 
ng 'the mentally handicapped). 

The Open University enrols about 
20 handicapped students per thou- 
sand. Bearing in mind that It has 
always been able to make special 

B revision for these students the 
gures give some Indication of the 
range of demand. 

This year the Government will 
introduce a Bill which wiii mark 
the culmination of at least eight 
years’ work and discussion on the 
educational needs of disabled child- 
ren and young people. In 1973 the 
Warnock committee was set up to 
moke recommendations and it 

reported In 1978. mi Tm iT T ~ 

— - Th e.. fj/ » t apO f laM. fear which 
accepted the need for policy 
changes and new guidelines, 
cautiously accepted the need for 
greater integration in schools but 
was very shy of committing 
resources. It also ruled out the 
need for a new National Advisory' 
Committee to coordinate work. 

_ IiV a debate this year in the 
House of Lords. . a -number of 
speakers, while welcoming improved 
facilities in universities and col- 
«8®V said that their existence 
. should be made more . widely 
known: ;The Duke of Bucdeuch and 
Queensberry, chairman of the 
Royal Association for Disability and 
JifhabOltatlon called on higher 
education Institutions to produce 
. and _ publicize their 1 policy on the 
- admission of disabled students, and 
sold the Government should pro- 
vide funds for adapting buildings. 

A major Impetus for the univer- 
wiles » make special provision for 
the disabled came with the passing 
of- the Chronically Sick and Dis- 
abled Persons. Act of 1970. One of 
the. sections of the Act provided for 
access to -and within buildings, 
parking facilities and sanitary con- 
venience should be available * in so 
far as Jt a fs In the circumstances 
both practicable and reasonable, for 

Eftaftfrlw 0 * V usin 8 the 

Mldlng whd- ttd . disabl'd.” , *. , „ 
i.9 -Universities •• re-; 
.and still aV«i adapting 
installing ramps, lift? 
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Counting chickens before 

they are hatched 

Estimating the SSldiSm”™. 

future supply of “ift sft nS 

teachers can prove SfJS 1 Sili StS-T™ 
a difficult task. ■ 1 ™**. 

“ , . „ . i-calljc that planning could m 

Patricia Santmelh wSf ™ „«eS 

reports p°hh«i mmS 

* the curriculum nnri t-fco 


Number crunching, that unappetiz- 
ing exercise which beset the 
previous advisory committee on 
teacher education, seems to be the 
Inherited fate of its successor the 
reconstituted Advisory Committee 
on the Supply and Education of 


Opportunities for disabled young people are limited. 

Students, in its annual question- experience. But once they have had 
naira to college accommodation a disabled student they are more 
officers and hall wardens, asked: willing to do so In future. If they 

!' Una.i mart,, if Bttu l-nnma i n rapL nranl In m.lin I, nnaa^kla ftia*. ...Ill » 


UWU ■ UUBIfiUBU 1 U 1 

adapted for students handicapped 
by locomotive disorders ? " 

About 150 institutions responded 
and nearly 70, mainly universities 
and polytechnics, said they had 
made some positive provision for 
such students, which was a higher 
figure than previously. 

The 'Committee of Vice-Chancel- 
lors and Principals, in 1978, recom- 
mended 1 to • universities that they 
should state what their general 
policy was mi disabled students in 
their prospectuses. 

They issued a draft statement 
which advjsed physically disabled 
students to .write before they apply, 
saying which courses they are inter, 
ested in and statipg the nature of 
their disability. The policy- is to 
assess disabled students on the same 
academic criteria which applies to 
all applicants. 

The .application fqrin issued by 
the Universities Central Council on* 
Admissions points out that students 
muat g've details if they have a 
disability which might put them or 
others at risk, because of the Health 
and Safety at Work Act. J 
- The problem of applying for a 
place is a great one for disabled 
candidates. They should start wrib 
ing to universities at least * year 
before they want to apply. The 

..limLt-nH (hfAvmatinn 


! : • : 
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«fad hand 1 raUs. Several hove pro- 
St 1 !^ t0 - tba campus foe 

-courier 
^ soma, like 
, Hull, have established good repute* 
lions in this area. . ^ . 

•HusaoJc built a Up It. to house four 
severely disabled students. South- 
wnpron. with financial support from 
» Hul'l Clflrkson H»uS" 

Which provides accommodation for 

“”“i fiOftt 2 ? ,bl,d “ udei,u - 

ing surfaces, hoists and other equip- 

25? 2ft wi,h Bn * lt0 *- 

dnnt on duty 24 hours a day. Un- 
fortunately they may have to da- 
cide to take less severely disabled 
student* in tii e future because they 
face financial problems and - do not 
know to what extent the university 
wfll .be able to help. 

Last year the National. Union of 


There are organizations id help' 
and on* of the most valuable, which 


k-J I B— mo LU IICIU 

and ope of the most valuable, which 
*??• ProJ 8 ®d by';the Warnock aom- : 
the Natlohai Bureau for 


raws .o7 ( S 

guides jprodUced by ■ the East 1 Mid- 

a glance whether their Colleges and 

«M r £i chard I SfoweJI; the director. 
Mid • Some jrtstituuonsare willtriR 
to make special efforts, others will 
make none at elk ThoMior pr™ 
°p e of attitude.- Many places 

•feWr of £he problem* auddifffa 
culties because they are without , 


n can BBS give advice if students 
have problems on course. A serious- ,*■ 
ly spastic student, for example, «*e 
might have difficulty taking lecture ** 
notes. Th6 bureau mil know of aids cuss 
that can help and wdll ask . .the ln « 
college, the local education autho- exU 
rity and the social services depart- r «ti: 
ment for financial assistance. trail 

■Disabled students on mandatory sbr< 
grants can claim a special allow- S6rv 
ar )^f .°f up to £235 per annum in thej 
addition to their normal grant. This b*? 1 
is for expenditure necessarily in- A 
curred by going on the course and chai 
the l.e.a. will decide if this Is so. stru 
Discretionary award students may 'grot 
- apply for this allowance and the awa; 
I ' e «’ “r l s whether it will pay. com 
■Dr John Jackson, lecturer in pr v 
pnystoJogy and pharamacology at pan 
Strathclyde University, who is him- teac 
selr it) a wheelchair, has recently T] 

Mftuc a n e ^ Mal organizer for the tion 
NBHS. He sees prospective, studifats adm 
and. counsels them at every stage, for 
one or., his, keen concerns is to teac 
encourage students, to take courses way 
Af - e a f ea 80nable proSpect pfir 
oE a Job at the en^ " ... are; 

■ I-- # WB a , re not tough now tiiey wou 
will face ? lot of disappointment in imp 

JririJSJSf'iS 0 * the i l Rf* parents are 
SSTv!? for dampening some- dole 
onas hopes after, they have over- It 
many -obstacles, Tf univer- 17,0 
;JS52* U followed,, the employment plat 
r guidelines- 3. pnr, cent, of pdonlo whli 
employed - shdujd be disabQ P| I SS 

•£ffi ! ^g 2 9° 35,0 

and Academic related staK in the he t 

unJversiriM who are disabled, slop 

followed, ft 
■ & AlkS. 1 *; “ i.70a~,.saiJ .toe: 

J g^rolhg the; Chrotiicallv Sick' 4fl4i 
■{a £bS -raakfng the FJt 
• Sf ® w* 1 * Act tn'qre hutr 
; jWuld ■ Immediately maka wasi 


Teachers whidi met for the second 
time last week. 

Hopes of a reformed mentality 
Far ACSET were dashed last Sep- 
tember when Lady Young 
announced at its first meeting that 
one of the main tasks of the com- 
mittee would be to give advice on 
“ the further contraction of the 
teacher training system because the 
likely demand for new recruits to 
the profession was going to be well 
below planned output." 

It now seems clear from ACSET’s 
second meeting that other broader 
issues on the quality ami content of 
teacher education to be discussed 
in relation to the BEd and PGCE 
and the whole question of in-service 
training are to be relegated to 
second place. At least until the com- 
mittee nas produced recommenda- 
tions on the future size and shape 
of the system which are to be pre- 
sented to the Secretary of State for 
Education in early May. 

To this end members of the com- 
mittee, who must be experiencing 
a feeling of deja vu, were presented 
with two Department of Education 
and Science papers. One outlined 
projections together with explana- 
tions on the present and future de- 
mand and supply of teachers : the 
other contained a r&umg of the 
kind of issues on which the DE5 
"Hfe? arivirp tn.hn 

From the latter it seems clear chat 
the Government has no doubts that 
me system must be contracted. Dis- 
cussing alternatives such as increas- 
ing home-demand for teachers by 
extending the present scope for 
retirement, or the expansion of 
training for students to teach 
abroad and the expansion of in- 
service training, the DES warns that 


felt by some that taking ifo • 
medium-term, the published fa, ' 
made cutting back 1982 
senstcal, s nee students fraS S 
year would be emerging in la, 
the beginning of an upturn Ui2 
primary school sector. w 

If the department wb i nk*- 
about the long-term, then ItZb 
realize that planning could St 
based on crude overall a£j! 
What was needed was clear IZ m- 
llnn both In terms of detaiUh. 
and political Judgments ££ 
the curriculum and the po&b j 
secondary schools in view of Ufa 
rolls. More important waiiaE2 
wlmt kind of teachers wets nay,: 

Thirdly, the whole sjilum' 
already contracting as a red/ 
local decisions. This could bcSis 
regardless of any nadonaj deddn. 
The initial cuts in tesebf . 
led to problems affecd^tanti ■ 
training and part-time cooan ‘ 
vision as well as the whiltriid 
curriculum, 

Thu issue which leadi %m i 
conflict is the changing puai ;• 
recruitment to teacher nai ' 
with the rise of the Postdate J, 
Certificate of Education aodfela f 
recruitment to the BEd, pirtkd^ y 
In 1980 when only half tnpm; 
met. 

In its paper the DES njitki 
training system geared 10 At j* ■ 
duction of teachers via tke KCE ' - 
should be able to respMd » , 
changes in the phase aodrijio. 
needs of schools and the dcani 


for newly trained teacheri trie 
more quickly and eadb Aai 
system in which the BEd rod 


they are likely to have fnojor j>ublic 
expenditure Implications. 

A fourth alternative, that of 
changing , the HEd in name and 
structure, is dismissed on the 
grotmds that it will either take 
away students _ from diversified 
courses within the same institutions 
pr will no longer be a suitable pre- 
paration for those intending to be 
teachers. . 

The main J>ES case for a contrac- 
“on of the system rests on the 
admission that the 1977 projections 
for the number- of newiv trained 
teachets needed by the schools was 
way off target. Instead of the 
planned output of ■ 17,000, it now 
argues Agt- a more realistic figufe 
would be lOjOOO or less, thereby 
implying that' nearly that number 
are currently being trained fpr the 
dole. ■ / 

iV 1 nnfk eXpIai L S that thQ f^ra of 


*#,uuu was oasea on a total training 
plan of some 420,000 to 4G0.M0 
yrhiqh would- result in an estimated 
Vi eSvPl^ ?? and , 0 ^ Bohle '30,000 to 
l;^m t l a u chers i half of which would 
be filled hy returners to the prates- 


which 


service^ probably a data base, which 

aiso be one - person' pn site i- with 

ftudettts;' 

ii 'L 1 l 111 “gainst iaylrig down 'guida 


StaS-. 1 * 




2!4?ni*¥ her8 i half of which would 
be filled hy returners to the profes- 
,«op- - 

- spears that the planned 

stock of teachers up tq 1984 i is well 
At around 

[ actor which affects 
mMnbbrs is the ..reduction in the 
wastage of teachers as a result of 
mah unertiploymeut. The forecast 
, 2JPJ8- ra ro for 1981-82 is . 6.1 per 
S as par. cent the 

?bw ■ an l only returnfaig to 
• • StlP® 16 pt ?ha end i°£ the decade: 

annual 

v S Uld not a««ed 20,000 

unm the latter part of the decade, 

SdUSKF'J?' a considerable im- 
^ an-appallingiy low 
w fe ich 'shnwv vacancies' 

■ffSSfifSBPi 6mt0 u '°® ; 

5, was piking about the 
roort, .medium or long-term. It was 


a bigger role. •: 

The paper asks whettfl 
system “would It be able lo am 
a sufficiently wide range «» ■.■ 
ing opportunities to meetibtm . 

Ing needs of schools, end «■ 
there be a sufficient basrftrfr 
service work to be raaioteiM* 
developed ”. - ' -A 

To this end the : 

asking >tho committee to 
whether a lower target figure 
be set for the BEd and if .sp n™ 
level should this be sloe* be**J 
1983 and 1995 the, pud** ■ 
iH-ydar-olds elkftle to mta : 

education might have decltooil. 

27 per cent. ,-i 

It wants to know whflt-Ptyw. 
should be Tqade for cpn| [ udmw * <. . 
ing of secondary sped8li«um» 

BEd in the light of ; 

pressed demaoain thit aril flw . . 
the 1980s. It seeks adtto mw., 
sort of provision should |wsg« 
to enable an output of nemy^ - . 
primary teachers via tM. 
slioiUd BEd rocrultmeht: H w* • , • _ 
clont. . '■ -iJ h .I--.' 

Tiio committee is • 

evaluate some projections ^”3 ; . 
on the possible f uture of W | ; . 
and the BEd and 
number of teacher 
and annual output. j ; 

At 1980 levels,- the PoaWJ ; , 
Initial teabhors -tralwW . 
would decline from w 
41,000 figure tp arQUnd WV^ ;.; 
1984. While tra nlna JtJMK 
no from 16,200 in .1981 to 1^ e y , 

1988 and we tiffin •-! 

trated on the PGCE.and.*^..;. 
specialist training. . 

With changes hi the 

balance, the number of pi ^ 
drop initlaUy to only | 
rise towards the end ot % , 
Moreover if the 
was encouraged torecovwto r. 
output would drop w 
mld-1080,, at a JJ-JS J 

ment,- to- recover to 
with a heavy concentrwf 3 . 1 1 - 
primary sector, ' lifi S 

To achieve : : 

die BEd racruitriifiht r M^j nS£. ; . 

in the mid ig8Qs;ahd 
concentrated 9" \ 

while, the. 


5,500 for secbiidar'y . f 0UI T ■ • 
same period. > ^ m' 

. The' group felt: 

BEd courses ■ remain®® p 
scribed the. 


rrained vla the ; 1^“ 
be superior. .There is * .'SJa* 


be superior. .There is _« K» 

belief that lf studenU g d 
\away frokn 


because of an upturn ^ 

■sector. .Moreover, f 
that the . effect .of f.figf -•&& gi 
secondary schoola^will Jg fli wre- KJ 
mi um those t®apner§ jvnos ^ !t0 * r. 

. has been fe 


not pro v 
bllityV i 
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“ Industrial relations ", whatever 
the phrase means, has become both 
an obsession and a convenience. 
Any commercial or administrative 
failing may end In that curiously 
acceptable semantic dustbin. Yet 
the phrase merely indicates a set of 
dealings or a state of affairs. If the 
state of affairs cannot -be explained 
or improved in the terms first used 
to describe it, we must find other 
terms. 

Six years of trying to teach about 
it at London EBusiness School, first 
in a chair and then as one of the 
part-time visiting -faculty, have been 
occasionally disconcerting, some- 
times an experience to quench the 
zeal of all professors. Yet even as 
an elderly apprentice I would not 
have missed it ; nor would 1 repeat 
it. 

In 1969, my 18th year in journa- 
lism, The Times brought me back 
from New York bb labour oditor. I 
had never specialised before. In 
1970 I became " father *' of the 
journalists' chupcl at that time the 
house unit of two merged unions 
that soon separated again— and 
chairman of the inter-union federa- 
tion. In 1973, somewhat bruised by 
multiple accountability and making 
sense of incomes policies and the 
Industrial Relations Act, I left to 
try my luck as a management con- 
sultant. In 1974 (after an interview 


Filtering the whine from 
industrial relations 


TJheyVe all the $ame... 
Moody o 


They're all the 6athe * , 


1 AcKey$f 




mv- 

■'• I ; . 
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that ended in the dark, appropri- 
ately enough, during the threc-ilay- 
wcek period with winch the Govern- 


& 




ment mot the miners' strike), the hi; v. J,\V 

business school appointed me for 1 mu f ^v£»Sr 

three years ns ^irst h^old^r^of tjm 

deeply Ingrained pessimism^ about ^ — — 1 1 • ■ " * 

the world of industry as inevitably . 

from^some'of ttf JSBftfvflS Iniiis Macbeath chronicles an eventful progress f roi 

of authority that a journalist has , , _ 

tJSsAJ^SLLTSS. labour editor to London Business School professor 

straints and the exercise of sanc- 
tions carry more weight than , , .... , , . . , . . 

people’s Inclination, given the and international development of which tended to limitation and can- certainly be thai 
chance, to behave naturally and institutions and techniques— or at tRinmcnt. Surely industrial relations ness if it >wcre 


Innis Macbeath chronicles an eventful progress from 


certainly be that of a entail busi- 
ness if it were making shoes or 


In general. It calls for a de- 
tached frame of mind, looking for 
the nuances with which influential 
parties say the same thing or 
approach the same issue — without 
prior assumptions that one matches 
reality better than another. To im- 
part a sense of frea inquiry, end 
the importance of suspending 

J udgment until the need and tho 
asis for a decision have been estab- 
lished, was more difficult than 1 
had thought. 

Since " industrial relations 11 have 
become a ragbag title for a great 
many disparate activities and symp* 
toms, discntagling issues is more 
tiresome than most people on gen< 
eral business courses care to 
endure. Tho phrase “secondary 
picketing", for example, rolls to- 
gether naff a dozen issues, each 
raising different questions. A mass 
of controversy Is conducted in 
terms of “ management" and " em- 
ployees " as separate categories ; 
it has always puzzled me that free- 
standing Individuals should so often 
be denoted by the collective noun 
when other personnel” have the 
plural. Almost all managers are 
employees, many are in trade 
unions ana at least as many have 
little discretion about what they 
do. 

More surprising, especially since 
there is so heavy an emphasis on 
quantitative studies, has boen the 
reluctance rn adopt precise usage 
fnr terms like "power", “autho- 
rity ", “ work " or oven “ produc- 
tivity " which arc used so confi- 
dently and confusedly .in public 
argument. We pay a price for all 
the bone fits of language : it makes 
lying possible and misunderstand- 
ing a constant risk. Although that 
seems to me a central axiom of 
industrial relations < while most of 
the people most of the time prefer 
to tell and understand- the truth 
if thoy can),- the implications 
apparently sometimes seemed 
threatening. 

One conversation I particularly 
remember, with p manager of about 
my own age on the Senior Execu- 
tive Programme. He told me that 
lie had been a socialist all his life, 
and was unlikely to change, but as 
a manager he considered that the 
balance of power had swung too 
far to the trade unions. Altogether, 
we spen l several hours over two or 
three weeks discussing this mystical 


honourably. Certainly I had not least know where to go to discover can be taught like other subjects, building houses? -Are members of balance. 1 was trying to reach 

come to compete with anybody, what they needed. And I was an as a bundle of techniques and. con- trade, unions .inevitably ,col- behind it, or over it, to more 


UWIIIW see vumuwtu II st.it auiugui* — — — — “TT » — . _ • ■ . M a ~ w . ■ . UCI|(JIU J ij OT OVCf lt| tO 11101*6 

Only as I settled In did I rentise apprentice teacher Ah€ ._ rt '* lSSWSK??J ..-White non-member*. Metalled, less fatalistic terms In 

how preposterous was this notion __5 y ha? tkuaS roe^rhat up to a point— routines of employ- standing individualists? Was an ties j n a naiAnnh.hfe , ■Mwrw»JHlH. 

: a Sloct Seen^eS 3LE “ ««iu f«Sl enthusiastic .course ^ director ^as forg?t how often he brought up a 


iwh small Bvamnles Twice resolving a deadlock fcetwaen people ment, payments systems, legal 
nv three vm in the chair or groups of people can come only assumptions, negotiating skills, 
dd I woufd “ never make a f™™ enlarging the range of dealings Unfortunately, “ nuts and bolts 
Why ? Becaura thl among them or br^m, *em up ; require more Jme ^ most 


Take two small 
during my three ■ 
1 was told I wou! 
manager Whs 
person I was talki 
case a professor, 
member of the 


errant as T thought he was In des- 
cribing our abjective as "to 


St up a 

point with the preface, " How else 
can you explain . - •? 

I tried to explain that power was 


crlbing 
produce 
What or 


capitalists ”? 


believed that the add test 0 7 a {he old mo^d ^mages me There ^ r on the fere that students ^horl^arTving from 

manager, the “hard decision” was JJSJJj* hi * dMwSuira m im- Vnv ImolSvees are WJre P re P ared » P^y (although in a slfucture, from special knowledge, 

how to get rid of people who failed 'iaSi .JSSL IS practice he accepted a stipend). „ sl fr0m social standing, and ex- 

to perform, or failed to conform. C0 5f, r ®i ( |P„ d ^ rails for and P not When I had been an undergraduate p | a i n ed that it was a licence, usually 

as the manager required. I hati l 52S^h2imKT before laving SSjSlilS ^ * * “ “ ® we bad »dd some hard things about conditional, to exercise power but 

bean saying that it was more Im- a certain hesirancy. before jlaying confined to it. hnUf our teachere ; thinking bade, I could dW guarantee It.' AH the 


plained that it was a licence, usuany 
conditional, to exercise power but 
did not guarantee it.' All the 


been saying that it was more !m- a ce r t ain nes l 1 ] n B rontmea to it. ■ our teachens ; thinking back, J could dld QQ| guarantee it.' All the 

portant not to get Into such a post- down the law, and for keeping un -Finally, I had ® . j-- see Why someone to whom I eD j ao des he mentioned could be 

don in the first place. egulvocal statement s fairly hrwA JS3® accondew; marks should have the . analysed In this way and reduced 

Again, on several occasions, often 


non in uie nrst piece, ~ tt : e accoraoa analysed in tms way mb, 

Again, on several occasions, often This is proba hly a argmnent find it to put aside ■ proJj™ |®‘ opportunity to make it mutual. t0 B series of soluble problems, 

with formidably intelligent and against pushing laymen straight Into only for jhe ; r °Pp°J t, J" £ t l %l? ai a n i ; What does seem odd is drtit parti- slnce he c0u j d no j get .. socialist” 

articulate students, I found It im- teaching, however wide their experl- ( iMtar all, it Is a ta L . . cipanis on piost-experience pro* Qr „ ba]ance ot power " out of his 

possible to broaden discussion tp ence. 1 beoune used to bdu re- * ^Star hafto de- 8 I ^ mmes nM marked^ Jg a d the conversations went round 

consider the overall purpose of a garded as uoduly diffident, or un- a * ? ra _ 8 „? *01* nfFnfiip *detach- ' ' nvited to *™de xhmr teachers, i n c | rc |es. Yet all he had to do was 

business for the community as a structured "or ForlramoleavWtfiSma especinlly -in a fWd uAere some of J brraT dJ«m these complicated 

whole. To take a recently deceased iwtfe" or '* anecdotal .'MA the substance Ss almost hound to be ® iona md assemble their con- 


analysed In this way and reduced 
to b series of soluble problems. 

Since he could not get “ socialist" 
or “ balance of power M ,out of Ms 


concern, merely the means : It indi- 
cated that what it did for its profit 
was to bake and sell bread; any- 
way, it had nothing to do with 
industrial ' relations. 

Hie same intellectually brilliant 
student as offered this example 


express notions of an unbridgeable audience ware carefully briefed 

first on the opportunity to draw out 

the visitor anti understand how and 

why he behaved as he did. 

Besides, affable detachment Itself 


Za notions and assemble their con- 

of fliera. Bit stituents differently and syBiemati- 

8 pr fci^S wfu! tally. He thanked me when he left, 
ses have t» be ^ ul j, gu3 p ec t he still carried the 
see-raw in his mind, with all the 
wobbly judgments h produced. 

For three years, in the Plowden 
.. . Chair, I grappled with -these prob- 


„ _ uL a „ aaariai pants, especialjy loud ones, like a gradtrata ^chool.rf business sre£« minority interest. For three more 

gulf between mana | 8 eT * a 1 l ,, c Vj^‘ r ® t young hmiker who asked In dais: Is Itself « business raises ember- 0Ill t he fringe of consultancy and 

and “ trade union culture ) depress f nm v Hn,t term Which side 6r« raising questions, . . other activlues, I found the -con- 


* •en'eroii:', 1 who' come. A 3S . A 


merely quaint, but It was posstDiy 
more representative than mine. On 
another, occasion a colleague com- 
mented that the City of London 
was “a perfectly free market in 


My natural Inclination was to try 


managers. ; 1 

There were, of course, .many 


__ UOi» n,l w-mm-r-w _ tfllifiVB, wWc4) USlfOlly COStGt t V11|1(1 m, ,v,» 

.^raw people into a - dialogue, excemions^toliucli attitudes. More earlier in life— salutary for n>o, but vacant- for'two 'years^ is nott'a cliair 
lore Were four difficulties. ™ ail-perrtdhif was the assumption not much help to anyone else; on of humBQ relations held by an cx 
st was the expectation of .most ■ that “ Industrial relations" and the old , newspaper colleague com- „er lonced and accomplished tqachai 
rticipants. Whether . graduate cont acts they involved would gene* mented that J. used to snake com- 0 j w |j a i ] a normally called " organiz 
idenu or managers on post- ra iiy fall to somaonc else, or to pMcated, things staple, but now I . clonal behaviour rf . at leksi in bust 


to treat ' nex loa with London Business 
way that gchool a useful sounding board for 
ll-embnic- developing ideas and even, perhaps, 
a period imparting some of them. But In the 
!— « • com- eQ d a great gull cannot thrive, in a 
,e studies, duck pond. 

ly comes The' Plowden Chair, after lying 


vacant- for two years, is now a chair 
no .owe , w „[ human relations held by an ex* 

“S 1 !.- “!!!' .perionced and accomplished teacher 
TTlElkG com- — r ..La> Im mmpiwsIIu el I ad 11 nvaonlv. 


ig akin 'to (hem «e important defined acre,* 

side buying and selllngr they ; .. than mine, which suited 

not all-determining, and to P uch preds() specialisms as nccount- 

Wltn r f .-j ..nnnmntrlre fhtl 


used to make com- oE w t aI j g nor mally called " organiz- 
1 ~ -fttlonAl behaviour, at least in busl- 

o staple things com- flMS schools." Applying human re* 
, lations techniques to the resolution 


toughness and thrust, and not much Gradually the noise fell Into of industrial conflict ’* has become 
else. . . place. What people soy and how QnQ of the school's objectives; H is 

■Some of the prevailing noises In. thoy say it in rarlotw capacities-- somohow more fitting, Uke dressing 


nnnr ..-L with suLii 1KB1.U11 aim™....... -- uwi.iu in n« .««—*«- . •«■»» -v* -- — t'h' " .. somohow more fitting, like dressing 

iSS T Snt^ n ^hnl ^ »»cy. «*»»« 8n ^ econometrics that the school grated a little. It Is cer- as politicians, civil servants, pran- fQ|1 d , nner ln the lropic5 . Bu{ R 

frS^rnHntt th ui 1 the school handle* supremely well, talnly a privileged Institution, but agers, . employees or their repre. aeoma uranR « ,hat the intrusion of 

'J2S2*£ B f' “P® ri '"S' The second was the general level the duties that go. with privilege sentativos,. even prolowors— -heyo th || tc | e wor d "techniques" mokes 
phasiM 6 whlrii of knowledge, which was . un- tend to be;narrbwly imagined. Can ta.be f studled rogedier ^ and tho human relations a narrower concept 

muM i • P® n "*®lsehpod , wiucn exriactedlv moaara, sometimes ih a- professor appointed to an ostab- whjiie filtered out before w ein-A^. industrial relations, as they 

u *^2? ass ® rtlons deDth sometimes In breadth and llsned chair until retirement reas- make sense of industrial relations. a p peaf t 0 sarricone who has just 

in t'ti 0 k® 5“® and gaiwrallz* tions P j both. It did not neces- onably say that' no', one' .should The whluo ia -the product of his* heon around and Is now moving bn. 

to a reasonable range of application, usually mooxn. opinion expect to W a lob for life? Is lorlcnl . confusion, hypothesis ■ and oem ^ w 15 1 1 - 8 


_ . — .TOiuiig ocKiuuiia : j.„,U 

knew to be true and generalizations depm 


It did not neces- onably say that ' no one' . should 
racuiun ; opinion expect to have a Job for life? Is 


&.• the only managerial reason tor prejuuice on uie one nanu ana par: 
tg raising ■■ questions of health and tlal experience on . the other; In 
ly safety that they Inoreoio current specific;.' circumstances -one can 
' KiimV B * sradiiate school reason* always.: reduce it to a toleraoia 


« f j 0 mee !» Aese u° n 1 irfo u^Z cnllekaues were sometimes literally safety that they Increase ■ .current specific dreumst 

if not In a graduate school, where «!“[■“•*» costs? Is a graduate schoofreason- always reduce it 

J-SHN* ensure that reckuu- - . ■ u. cort , m tm-^np|: ably dsscribed as .small busl- level, Although, a 

^ JreVal^tSe to the subject, nfess ” because Its cash flow wou|d often tU one w 


in the other. In Tha author is a former labour 
lances -one can editor 0/ The Timas and was the. 
t. to a tolerabls first hoider of lhe Plou>den Chair in' 
achieving It . less Industrial Relations at the London 


would like, 


Business School. 
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With the intensive criticism of ww- Ti j "M 

trade unions in the media and pub- tK M / M- L 

lie debate, it is surprising that there 1/w W I I VI I 

is so little discussion on the import* y y J. C^- H 

ance of trade union education and 

the need Cor its expansion. Indeed. . 

it is more common to see situations . . 

where there are attempts to limit TraflB lHIIOlllStS I11UI 
the already meagre resources 1 iau^ UiJJ yiiioia tuui 

b" prevent it being slan 
£rJU,£ ' Workm ’ says John Mcllroy 

The WEA was established in 1003 

as a voluntary organization con- -.jqh areas as basic trade unionism, 
trolled by Its membership to "pro- nealth and safety, industrial demo- 
vide the higher education of work- C racy, trade union law and new 


What about the workers ? 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT m jj- ' 
•u £ % dismissed in terms of the 

■bare? ^sSs^vjsb*»= 


trolled by Its membership to "pro- nealth and safety, industrial demo- his supporters was, eaucarion 

vide the higher education of work- C racy, trade union law and new social purpose , education to 

ing men" (sic). Until I94S the technology. Nineteen out of 21 equip the worker to .find social 

association achieved a great deal of WEA districts participate in this solutions to the problems tacmg 


o ut me wuikci a : sepSsSI ; 

■ i 1 - . " 1 " (genera I ly favourable! ZfJ 1 ' 

: . , - 1( urr a i. tmeuon to trade unlob counS?! 

Trade unionists must take an active role m the WEA to SftwSi. ft. 

orevent it being slanted towards the middle-class, nd “ pted m8,h ’ i « ■ 

says John Mcllroy 

--joinni aim of Mansbrid&e and there was a movement away from nient from trade union stud? [" 


i--, .■ i. ■ : , 
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association achieved a great deal oE WEA districts participate in this soluttonj to the proDiems me ns £ debate is almost us old cussions on the rights 

success in this direction. Thou- scheme. , , , the working class in the eany years E JJ e expansion of trade oE Picketing, strikes, 

rands of Labour Party and trade Unfortunately, the effort by the of the century. courses in the" 1-st decade shop or incomos policy. 

u«.. n WEA tp keep pace wit i_ 0 _i .■..i.r. •* Ths W f?* r Edition ca n i°be C see S n eS as ,n a mff&dSn ol It is argued tha?^ 


Ministers to shop stewards bene- iional explosion fuelled by the legal workers. ", , . TTie first condition ^ " ,vv£A 'T fitfEi 1 *0 u ra dm s a n d J t ■is limited to one girraprVnEi 

fited from its classes. rights to paid time off has met with of the power ; and life : ol f the asso- gJJJgA L IncSrrecr Jf uoli^oally one is to takc the wffi j!' 

During the post war period, how- a backlash from some middle-class nation , said Mansbrldge was far* those who’ want to cikli working-class education ifiriwi! 

ever, the working class nature of branch activists who are the ult - that at least three-quarters of its p wfiA's courses itnr trade 0110 hns t0 start with unlMn*’ 
the WEA and its identification mate decision makers in the organl- members should be actual labour- J r Sf i a ! ^ “ se i natives, who do tend SS \ 

with the Labour movement became aation and who see this expansion tog men and women . As Alfred .. .j . ’ | „ f pp ^ , prov j. the most aware workers, 1 

diluted. Fewer and fewer workers of trade union education as a diver- Zimmer n pointed out, Mansbndge tor tne twe or prow open !0 education. WheiffiS 

attended Its classes and the WEA sjon of resources away from “ Tradi- understood that, -■ unlike the gj" Sramrfa^ from one U or not tl,a t™de 22- 

Cdine to be seen more and more as tional, Liberal Adult Education . middle class, the working class is . , , p mem does represent the«ti*d '■ 

an organization providing academic It is claimed that the courses are habituated to corporate modes of As far as manv are concorned expression of the wortffS 

lulsurc education for the middle too sectional, being limited to union life, the trade union, the club, the *s \ tn u many are ^ concerned, w f, ether we like it nr nnnL— >- 


or Emit the WEA's courses if nr trade 


union njft \- 


came to be seen more and more as tional, Liberal Adult Education . 
an organization providing academic It is claimed that the courses are 
leisure education Eor the middle too sectional, being limited to union 
class, running evening courses front officials and that they are too 
philosophy and literature to archery narrow educationally, dealing too 
nnd ornithology. much with skills and techniques. 

However, the later 1960s saw a The ■' training” Involved in trade 
■* back to the workers movement union courses is contrasted un- 
The Russell report on adult cduca- favourably with the broader liberal 
tion accepted the WEA’s evidence academic tradition of Albert Mann- 
»h,.r . u «rb rnr uninniif* cim.ii, I hr id He and the other founders ot 


of trade union education as a diver- Zimmem pointed out, wansonage “ n “ * v h annen tn orefer At bes open to education. WhwfirwlS 1 

sinn of resources away from Tradi- understood that, ... unlike the |g anextranola^onfrom one U or not tl,a tr *de 22 » 

tional, Liberal Adult Education* . middle class, the working class is jj JJ extrapolation from oik mcm does represent thewtSS '■ 

It is claimed that the courses are habituated to corporate modes oF kanaed period. . expression of the woitbTA» 

too sectional, being limited to union life, the trade union the club, the h As r ,a Jadhion of SI WEA W ^ ether we it or flotlnj I 

officials and that they are too chapel, the co-operative society. .. . tne essential tradition or tne wtA not thousands of other mtITu ; 

narrow educationally, dealing too He saw the necessity of close links is education for social purpose, edu- j M „ Qt t j lfl m0 on for coim^ ; 

much with skills and techniques. w [ t h the trade unions, of approach- cation as compensation, education scliopenauer, Schumann ti 

The “training” involved in trade jng workers as trade unionists. for the underprivileged There are, S hcl£t. “ " ' 

— iu v 1920s nvanv oF che " educa- o£ c o ur s a . t“ a ny witl» a the WEA -■ -- 

who do not wish to tussle with the 


union courses is contrasted I un- iBy Che 1920s many of Che " educa- 
favourably with the broader liberal tion ^ ^ sp4pik .» ideas hftd ta ken 


tug at tne i 

Scliopenauer, 

Shelley. 


n for coins a 
Schumann a| 


that work for trade unionists should bridge and the other founders ol within dhe WElA. Barbara Wooton, e a. - i problems. What mechanlnu « 

he a major priority and this was ihe WEA. °ther ^crUics^ are^ con- f^,. example, presaged .today’s de- X®^ ®** ai , educational be developed to taka studt«idi 

endorsed by the Department of corned that the WEA should not ^ate, “To whom does the WEA under privil^e today is widely docu- on these courses, have their fint 

Education and Science. become a* simple arm of the TUC, belong . . .? i have heard it sug- mented. pie working class is contact with adult educatal* 

Today, the WEA is organized in icing its independence. gested within the ranks of the WEA grossly under-represented at every ther ? How can die .WEA due 

900 branches in 21 districts, Ti*® problems are compounded Bn d with regret that we are even on level of tne higher education system to meet the needs of these Ate 

employs nearly 200 full-time staff by the Eact that *l? e tre ,^ e , un i°{ 1 the high road to becoming “an a “^lt ec i 1 H5 a ^° 1 l , .A trade union and to bring them into contMai 
and provides annually 9.000 courses course* have no du-eef link with adjunct of the trade unions . . movement, 12,500,000 strong, pro- wider provision? Intha oifc 


hold, but they were sD/onglv fnught problems^ engm idered by commit- 

w&hin rtie WEA. Barbara Wooton, m v« St-#. n t .j 

far example, presaged .today’s de- X®|; 5* 1 ?, ex * a j 1 *| £ educational 


corned that the WEA should not bjte .. ^ wham does the' WEA underprivilege today is widely docu- 
become a* simple arm of the TUC, belong .? I have heard it sug- mooted. The working class is 
sacrificing its independence. gested within the ranks of the WEA grossly under-represented at every 

Hie problems are compounded and w i t b regret that we are even on lave I ® f the higher education system 


nV“vS to tussle wi,h the 

: S Ru e s n s e el" dered by COn,n,it - no e r.h PPr n C s b hoK a « 

K°d b ^. s „ped w . h 0 ai , ak ra .ia^ 

ivjl^e today is widely docu- on these courseS| have tWrS 
The working class is contact with adult educadnfe. 
SjSfJ J I pre *f nl tad . at ever y ther ? How can die .WEA dug 
the higher education system t o meet the needs of theteiSw 


VJiEviuja item iv «vu miruiiii; oiui • -n — — , .. « i.i .... r*AA nnn nuv wunw n 

and provides annually 9,000 courses course* have no direct link with adjunct of the trade unions . . .”. movement, 12,500,000 strong, pro- wider provision? In the oik 

for over 170,000 students, It Is WEA branches and few trade union She knew where she stood, " Might vldes an even more obvious starting answer lies with trade orim 

financed by the Department of students become involved in WEA not this be a good thing ... the only P°. int for educating die under- themselves. -By Joining the I?EA 

Education and Science, local nutlia- branches. This controversy culmi- question at issue is whether the time privileged than it did in 1903. Is and taking an active role, they cu 

rities and voluntary contributions, fated last year * n J™* Yorksmre has come <to concentrate upon work there anything more valuable today transform the WEA lntoutbl 

ft is also involved In growing con- north district of the WEA consider- j n an( j through and wfich the trade in terms of education for social an organization as It was Id 83 

troversy as to what Its basic pur- Ing Q withdrawal from TUC educa- unions purpose than provision for 500,000 one through which trade. tuiaAp 

pose snou'd be and what educa- 
tional direction it should be pur- 
suing. 


branches. This controversy culmi- 
nated last year in the Yorkshire 
north district of the WEA consider 
ing a withdrawal from TUC educa 
tion. 


point tor educating the under- themselves. By joining the WEI 
privileged than it did in 1903. Is and taking an active role, tbeyoi } 
there anything more valuable today transform the WEA Imo u & 
in terms of education for social an organization as It was la 83 
purpose than provision for 500,000 one through which trade, tulski 


G. D. H. Cole erguefd that “WEA m®n and women lay union repre- 
Like most educational activists is nothing or worse chan nothing sentatives who on a day to day basis 
attempting practical change, Albert unless it is based firmly in the sup- take thousands of decisions which 
Mansibridge made many contradic- port of the working class move- in aggregate strongly influence the 
tory statements on educational ment Cole saw the purpose of the operation of our society. Trade 
philosophy. If he was committed to WEA as to provide heflp tor “the unions have never been more 


fists of day release shop stewards' 


Ninety per cent of the WEA's Mansibridge made many contradic- port of the working class move- in aggregate strongly influence the 

provision for trade unionists con- tary statements on educational ment Cole saw She purpose of tlhe operation of our society. Trade 

* ophy. If he was committed to WEA as to provide neEp tor “ the unions have never been more 


courses organized in cooperation the impartial, objective pursuit of Uve wired pracmkal worker who socially important. Neither has 

with the TUC. Students are truth and, particularly towards the wants guidance in lacing the practn- trade union education. Yet, we 

recruited by the TUC who pay a end of his life spoke of “ education cal problems of living . spend a pittance on it. 

small fee and the courses cover for education's sake" nevertheless. In tlhe period after 1945 however Neither should these courses be 


can control their own edoct^ 
Otherwise the WEA will btw ' 
another example of welftn tt 

J irovlsion where more inttu w 
or the middle class. , . ■ ; 

The author is staff tutor (it Nb 
trial relations in the Ummilji 
Manchester's department . of m 
mural studies. 
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Watching the teacher 
education watchdogs 
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Delation 


* l Urt ? er not onl * « »igniflc«t to £ i V 

actively mHltate egeSnst ^cSierenraf cfuicaMmnnriJ?r« ha jj?8 ataff « a "y d^ect CoIlMMlIkH | 

or <tt least S„ C l^? 0 "^/iL? N AA_valida- contact, but alio -Mailed » fc 


Teacher education courses in which make some c 
institutions other than universities generalization legitimate 
have alwajr* been subject to exter- Validation by CNAA 


neraiizauon legitimate. whJdh in i-hmir 

Validation by • CNAA had dear- !* dagreeWoithineb* 11 


* early cut' "S ^“131 Mon \lS?S3S&ii ** .-^SS^ltSSSZ 


^S a «i Pa rtS ^PJS? 818 , 0,1 s y |!ab «» content and 
examination arrangements, less on 

™^. nala « structure, staffing, and 


ot professional communjcum ■ 
validation information JJ • 
respondents variously 
men. mandarins, litsrm, v 
centl ; ‘ •• 

Tlio tonuousness of t« mK 
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merged, closures, redeployment 
.•ad redundancy. 


swjondents added their share. 
Though sometimes operating with- 
l a rigid : framework, universe 
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Taking tbese events together with validation tended to be more a con- £$£ 22? n S t ^ hen^Idnl in alb' 

.the transfer, of many colleges f r bm tlnuous . process of negotiation, lievlna thf f b ftaff more time to ooncentrati 

; university validation to GNAA, it wharein . the continuing job of iority 8 wfuid W PU hLon pe fj tea chto« or akoroatively it cat 

Is apparent both that the process moderat,n S assessment arrange- deawved Ye? hlfiS i w ? 11 f “^,^8 something of a dafid 

and impact of/ vaBdatlon in the wants and examination result* was BEd un Id ha c ^ ,«ws could ossify 

quality of teacher education needs an extension of ^the e fl rlier task ing teachers^ a £ ^ r lnt ! nd i Jwe might ,be. ineuifldent a 

to be investigated, and that the of yetllns Proposals, often with the “ftifiSSSl-S *one«pt..of tlou to course appraisal and 

complexity end rapidity of the « am « maintaining- a constant elSnrwhLh the W neWal. and to the sort of collet 

changes makes the nnr nva i!i n . "* ■■ relntlonshin throuehaut anH nm. „ . a : validators might debate about eiiwtciil*.™ ™ 

. CN _AA expected. 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 27.2.81 


The publication of the ministerial 
memorandum proposing the creation 
of a public sector higher education 
grants committee has already given 
rise to an interesting variety of 
reactions. No one, however, has 
examined the proposal as if it were 
a decision to be put into effect. The 
administrator in me, liking tidy 
workable systems, is anxious to en- 
sure a sensible practical outcome to 
the debate. The education officer. 


Drawing the boundaries 
of a national body 


VMUVBUUII UllibGI i 

S333H£s John Bevan discusses some of the snags involved in 
That a national body of some kind creating a public sector higher education grants committee 


is needed has been the received 
wisdom since Oakes. The criticisms 
of the Oakes solution have concen- 
trated on its inherent clumsiness, 
while only those who sat through 
the discussions can accept that that 
degree of untidy compromise was 
the Inevitable outcome. At -the 
moment, I am aware of nt least 
seven national committees nr work- 
ing groups, nominally independent 
of one another, none of them con- 
fined In mcnihur.ship to civil ser- 
vants, and all studying aspects of 
the regulation, management and 
financing of local authority advanced 
further education. There may be 
more and there may be a degree 
of overlap in their work, but their 
very existence gives one a not un- 
reasonable measure of the practical 
difficulties now confronting the 
secretary of state. 

Against this background, I have 
triad to axamine tlio memorandum 
from tho point of view of someone 
instructed .to got a public sector 
committee off the ground, and seek- 
ing first to spot the potential snogs. 
I have assumed that before a con- 
sultative document is issued, .the 
identifiable problems posed by the 
memorandum need tackling, and I 
have, for convenience, sub-divided 


to give the Institutions — at least the 
67 local authority ones — “ indepen- 
dent legal status”. This requires 
some thought. Presumably charters 
are ruled out, if only because they 
would be likely to give institutions 
rnthor more notional Independence 
Lhan is 110W thought appropriate. 
The question of the giving, and 
receiving of directions In rotation 
to course and subject rationaliza- 
tion could be a very sensitive 
aspect of this problem. On the 
model of the ILEA polytechnics, 
the status of limited companies 
might seem attractive. Since legis- 
lation is needed in any case, the 
opportunity could bo taken to make 


such amendments to the 1968 (No 2) 
Education Act ns seemed appropri- 
ate, but it would hardly do pos- 
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siblc to amend tho Companies Acts. 
The question would therefore arise 
as to whether It was desirable that 
the approval of the articles and 
memoranda of association of so 
many colleges should lie with the 
Department of Trade. In the event, 
perhaps corporate status under a 
trust deed would prove more suit- 
able. 

What is certain, is that the insti- 
tutions, whether through governors, 
directors or trustees, will become 
the employers of their staffs, and 
that existing instruments and 
articles will all have to bo changed. 
This process necessarily offers such 
a field day far the litigious Indi- 
vidual, not to mention the affronted 
trade union, that I feel bound to 
suggest the need to taka regulatory 


them Into the educadonaf'the finVn- “iPanw ?! ing to carry through rationalization be tho state of the colleges that doubTa.' 
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1 1 • r j powers In tho proposed legislation, 

KuH wS The trades unions will have ques- 

5 If • T- tinns, of course ; with whom do they 

■;n . negotiate, how, ami at what level? 

.Sr Thu universities' pattern Differs a 
' i model for consideration, but vt Is 

m- hard to convince oneself that their 

industrial relations arrangements 

ka _ e „ „ . are, overall, to be commended. No 

*« .‘ hM doubt tho Secretary of Stato will 
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clear as to whether die Rolmlns looked again at the evidence sub- b ji ma jor educational changes, ii> if not currently equipped 10 do it. 

appTMcb is, or is not to be aban- m i tte d to the Select Committee last ^ consultative documenL On the In ,|, 6 longer term, the financial Pw'tbe benefit of the b^eM com- 
doned. Chapter two ot that report, summer by the Inner London Edu- reasonable assumption that the vali- message of the memorandum Is that fh* riPA 
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bens and eligibility” will again 18 colleges providing substantia in „ bodieSi it i* also reasonable to pools, will have gone. That &9 dear ® n ft® “; aa RSvid ^uals are 
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right of unrestricted choice of throughout the period when _ the be a course approvals body? Or f or AFE outside the committee? Is 20 *hem officers, and uve in 
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recommended). My memorandum 


does the Oakes concept of pro- recoupment to be extended to spectors 
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1 that It will not do simly taking shape. The five polytechnics g ram me approval make more include this provision ? 

the committee a numerical are In . (though one has oyer zo per Mnse ? t cannot see that a com- they will toe NAFE : 

or student numbers. That cent of non-pnolable work), as are mlttee 0 f 20-25, however well both the committee sot 


a? Conversely, These numbers excluded entirely 
l funded from the specialist services of such 
sources, and by persons as architects, valuers and 


j™ , to threa - e alost specialist colleges, at 51 Percent th ^ a elv f jj gjjjj * e transitional and catkonal impossibility of t a clear evidence of 

obvious is— in terms of Institutions ponlable work, raises the dilemma m In tfce short ternii Sfl p ara tion between Institutions pro- amt costs, our administtation 18 

— wWdh are included ? The memo- D f a regional/national centre which ™ memorandum itself acknow- vidiog AFE and those providing effective. I know of no other basis 

randum explicitly adopts three provides courses at all levels. Is i adae _ t s e problems of acquiring NAFE. What, then, are to be the on ■winch to forecast the staffing 

criteria for this, two o! status ft to come under the committee or £ 4( S m W ortfa o£ local authority pro- arrangements relating, for example, , needs of a grants committee, which 
(polytechnic, direct grant college) not? If not, where does its provi- perl _ j t j s obviously possible to t0 such matters asiees, for both would .therefore seem tp nwd more 

and one df function (teacher train- slon fit Into the national picture? | eg f/j at0 j or taking over of pre- AFE end NAFE, in the two sectors? than 100 administrative staff, and 
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evidence of student numbers, and 
unit costs, our administration Is 
effective. I know of no other basis 


change* make* the 
;. Causal relationships 


« unravelling of,' ^ lnt * onshi P throughout, and pro- have been miuectSS ^ 
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big). By implication, the test is „ 

one of percentage jof advanced work, 
and_ perhaps of volume. The figure 

of 70 per cent advanced work has ~ 

been suggested, and the measure . 

actually used in the memorandum Of the authority* A ena ”' 
relates to full-dmje and sandwich la 8 8 A . only M 77 per c 


legislate for the taking over of pre- 
mises at outstanding debt, and there 
are nrecedents in the teacher train- 


AFE end NAFE, in the two sectors? than 100 administrative staff, and 
mu nrotimtnarv view that an ex ecu- the catalogue of problems that I 


are precedents i \* ataaab ! r SUC h as these tends to reinforce It may well be U 

ing world tor such a process. How- nrollmin&rv view that an ex ecu- the catalogue of pro 
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civil servant's standard armoury to 
attack iL Not so. .1 «tt convinced 
that a national body is needed, 
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The latter question has embedded 
in it the ' well-known problems of 
geography - and physical access, as 
well as tbe educational debate about 
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individual weak- head of sodaf 
strengths. ’ Worcester College , »-W. 


relating part-time AFE to a core 
provision of full-time end sandwich 
courses. The^ memorandum specifi- 
cally Identifies : the need tot the 


the tight answer is, not the ’point- 
My purpose fn writing to Simmy 
to identify sonw at least of the 
snags which will hayd' to be' faced 
in maUng ahy significant change.; , 


a r course's overall 
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Locating the Marxist view of imperialism 


Theories of Imperialism 
by Wolfgang J. Mommsen 
translated by P. S. Falla 
Wei tie nf eld & Nlcolson, £8. SO 
ISBN 0 297 77794 7 

Marxist Theories of Imperialism ; a 

critical survey 

by Anthony Brewer 

Kouticdge & Kcgon Paul, £12.50 

and £6.95 

ISBN 0 7100 0531 8 and 0621 7 

Empire as a Wav of Life 
by William Applcmon Williams 
Oxford University Press, £8.50 
ISBN 0 19 5027GG 3 

by Tom Kemp 

“ Imperialism is no word for 
.scholars ", wrote Professor W. K. 
Hancock in 1946 ; lie found it a 
word “so arrogantly and copri- 
clously used that it 1ms become 
a positive hindrance to thought". 
-No doubt such a view will still 
find an echo in some circles 
today and tit ere will be those 
who will consider the authors 
of those books, and more especially 
those they write about, not to bo 
scholars. On the whole, however, 
time has told against 'Professor 
Hancock. 

Obviously the .word never left (lie 
vocabulary of the Marxists but 
many non-Marxists, without surely 
losing the right to describe them- 
selves as scholars, have been unable 
to find an alternative to “imper- 
ialism " to describe processes which 
have shaped, and still shape, the 
world in which we live. However 

K rotean the concept, however con- 
feting the definitions which have 
been offered it Is back in the 
scholarly vocabulary for good. 

As the appearance of these books 
testifies, interest in imperialism has 

S own enormously in recent years. 

Britain the seminars held In 
Oxford in 1969-70, which -enabled a 

- Sir ifaj ii BiJH l.Teig 

formed a volume which still sells 
steadily and is perhaps the best 
introduction for students (Owen and 


tendencies in capitalism opposed to 
competition, prpvided coherent and 
learned advocacy for the view that 
imperialism was not a necessary 
outcome of capitalism but an 
atavistic survival contrary to its 
real nature. Though thus baldly 
stated it may sound unconvincing it 
nevertheless continues to influence 
nun- Marxist views. Alter all, if It is 
denied that imperialism had 
economic roots, then its causes have 
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to be found in nationalism, the pur- 
suit of power or mass psychology 
which could ibe explained in 


Schumpeter's terms. 

The interest British historians 
have shown in nineteenth -con tun/ 
expansionism has given rise to the 
controversy over the Robinson- 
Gallagher theory of ‘ Informal 
empire" and “free trade Imperial- 
ism". Marxists have made conspic- 
uously little contribution hero. 

What came out of the debate, 
however, wus not so much a theory 
of imperialism in General as a par- 
ticular interpretation of specific 
historical events giving more weight 
tn economic factors, ft was carried 
on essentially within the framework 
of the 'English empirical tradition. 
As for the many critiques of 
Marxist-Leninist theories to be 
found in the literature, they have, 
ll is true, pointed out weaknesses 
and discrepancies in the Marxist 
case but have hardly established a 
viable alternative. Historians like 
Hnns-Ulrlch IWehler and William A. 
Williams, influenced by Marxism, 
tend to give the term imperialism 
too wide and imprecise a meaning, 
and they leave Hie way open to 
so-called . “ social Imperialism ’, 

defined by Mommsen as * a strategy 
practised by the ruling elites of 
traditionalist societies in order to 
protect their privileged positions. 
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Sutcliffe's Studies in the Theory of 
Imperialism, *1972), Since then there 
has been a steady and continuous 
addition to the' literature, Including 
some new theories, and variants -of 
old ones. .While .much of this has 
been produced by those claiming 
•dhepentje to Marxism of some sort 
; they nave by no means bad the 
.field- to themselves; historians of 
. dthe? persuasions- have made some 
. important contributions. 

^Wolfgang Mo mnwen and AtHhony 
v Brewer both atm to review the 
Older literature and present them- 
selves as ’•guides u . While Momm- 
setts book, based on lectures to a 
Dutch 'audience, includes discussion 
• , or non-Marxist theories, it does 
stick closely to this aim.. Brewer’s 
book is more ambitious; he subjects 
Marxist theories to "detailed scru- 
tiny and constructive criticism ” and 
looks forward to the “ creating of 
an integrated -Marxist analysis of 
the world economy**. in his case 
one might ask whether it was wise 
td leave out non-<Marxlst writers and 
■ *V*.the -criticism levelled against 
. ell- Marxist theories by their oppo- 
oe the two volumes Momm- 
■‘fWWhlo.J useful 
!.r sdmtw&g up' a vviewpotnt or- 
: outlining .a particular controversy 
iflWWW * the imperialism 
5* trade " but not Convincing 


movements " (page 99). -While 
imperialism has its counterpart in 
the Ideological sphere, giving rise 
to what may be described as doc- 
trines 11 rather than theories, 

Jl^^iiit» L YfBiiltf L rlffirlY rim admit. 

But what Is thd Marxist view? 
Turning to Brewer it is evident that 
there ip nor one view but many, 
sometimes conflicting ones. He tries 
to delineate what he calls "Classi- 
cal Marxist theories of imperial- 
ism”, taking -Rudolf -Hiiferding, 
Nicolai Bukharin and . VkuHmir 
Lenin as the founding fathers. Later 
theories are then placed in relation 
to die central canon As derived from 
these writers (Mommsen calls the 
more recent schools “neo- 
Marxists "). He emphasizes; perhaps 
excessively, the claim of Hiiferding 
to be ", the real founder ofi the clas- 
sical Marxist theory of imperialism ’’ 
despite the fact that he rarely' used 
the tenn.- - Hitferding's unwieldy 
tome, which no publisher has taken 
the risk of Introducing to. (he Eng- 
lish-speaking public,, no doubt is, 
in some respects, a seminal work. 
He js important mainly for. placing 
a Marxist interpretation on trends 
ip die capitalism of bis dayi (at least 
in Europe as distinct from Britain) 
already being widely studied and 
commented upon by non-MarxIsta. ■ 
Strangely: enough Hiiferding never 
developed his ideas nor made - any 
further contribution to Marxist 
theory;- (Doubtless his reputation 
owm more to the use which Lewin 
made Of his work than to any direct 
Ms book. c£d<t ever 

that Bokharin was « dose'-coHahora* 
tor w -Lenin andittfrat there was « 
.-dlvlsiort of labour "on - 're- 




oI^CmhI T?hSrf»» In S l U 1 bury an *5^ Mack Zlmbabweana attack the statue 
of 52® ite stone Pedestal in the centre 

Of the city, flogging it with steel chains and striking it with a mallet. 


Lenin in his own terms, from the 
standpoint of what ha set out to 
do' and in the light • of the actual 
developments in capitalism at the 
time he wrote the book. There are 
at least three points which Lenin 
himself makes which have to be 
borne In mind (but not by Brewer) : 
it* was written with an eye to tne 
.tsarist censorship”; it did. not 
deal with non-economic aspects of 
the question, however much they 
deserve to be dealt with *' : and, 
In connexion - with his oft-quoted 
five-point definition, it had only a 
conditional and relative value”. ' 
Unfortunately Lenin- has suffered 
at the hands of the; Stalinists who 
turned all Marxist thought into a 

rlbin and mi, k J 2 J _ T _ i 


about imperialism and everything 
else. Tdday. however. Brewer's refer-' 
ence to '. the orthodox Marxist tra r 
dition (which has turned the work 
into a sacred text " is misplaced. Nq 
reasonable Marxist would be satis- 


going through the files of Die Neua 
Z ait and outer theoretical journals 
of the parties of the Second Inter- 
national and examining the writings 
of such theoreticians as Paul Lnfar- 
gue, Hermann Gorter. Belfort Bax 
and others, 

According to IBrewer " the poriod 
between the wars produced no nota- 
ble innovations in the Marxist 
theory of imperialism ”, In fact it 
was not altogether barren of dis- 
cussion. Trotsky Is briefly men- 
tioned later in the book, but the 
controversy over tho theory of per- 
manent revolution belongs to that 
period. IfUxemburglsm ' was also 
very, much alive, mainly in groups 
attached neither to the Second nor 
to the Third International. Fritz 
Sternberg in Germany, and Lucian 
Laurat in France produced work In 
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* most useful 
Wheir lo-ks third part it deals with 
, modern Marxist theories of 
development _ and onderdevelop- 
l>o 3«an; Frank, - Amin, 
Emmanuel and the others really 
proyfde a theonr of imperialism ? 
frevyer Mmself obviously . has 
1 ^ he froh-Marxist *e- 

..Onsta Hobson < and Schumpeter, still 
«OHd out; both liberal critics of 
empire they disagreed about Its 
driving ^ fqrce, .which Hobson 
located in structural changes in 
capitalism which impelled a search 
for markets «nd Investment fields 
rather-thim the raising of consump- 
-.fc” *l*$«*% Schumpeter, on the 
otner hand, while liotfng the newer 


nmittsd theoretical importance *?, 
A! longer in' hU 
depreciation but it comes td 'the 
i " lt , ws (or one ", (die 
reveals; "a surprising discovery that 
jt makqs dtttie of no . contribution to 

o place to erfiba r k on 
fL^u 1 atl ? n or defence -of Lapin 
against. h, s detractors f 1 have done 

?{iL„ ,l llo f ! t,,e of Which 
Aiommaen mis-citas on two - occa- 
siorispit is the same as hi* own— 
In a preface , to an Itafian edl- 
tion rf Lenin’s book;). The mistake 
that Brewer makes is not to judge 


has to hfl;i»adB of .an the develod- 1 
menta- which bava taken place since 
. nis day whether or not they rad 
«unter to his expectations. With 
that said; no one who wishes to 
ftudy vt&e Marxist; theory : of 
imperialism can ignofe Lenin’s com 
tribytlon. As, with any other V/ork 
be seen , in: -relation td . 
-> mB itima and circumstances under 
whioh ■ it was Written, which Brower 
■ hardly - makes- allowances .for,' .as [ 
*4 tp-the corpus -oi- Jus own - 
theoretical vyriting. : . -• . ; ,, 

v Lejnin . did imt ;ciaim origia41ity 
for ihis, work flhd he 'wae, ; 1n ;ahy 
• ewe. making ,usfe nf a wide range 
of literature; as his Notebooks oh 
, Impwahsm (Collected Works, Vol- 
ume, i 39) show.- A pefusal ,oMts 
a M88?st8 ’ th^t,' there ™ 

. alresdy ;«■ considerable body of : 
socialist writing on imperialism and 
op those w aspects - Of; canitaliit 
development dealt with by Hiifard- 
ing. It might be worthwhiio to look 
more closely at . (Lenin's sources, 


Sternberg in Germany, and Lucien 
Laurat in France produced work In 
that tradition while IHenfyk Gross-, 
man used Marx’s reproduction 
schema- to show different results 
from those obtained by Rosa 
Luxeraberg, There were other 
mlndr writers who at least helped 
to sustain; a living Marxism in 
onpositiort to the theoretical blight 
of Stalmwt orthodoxy, an'd they 
deserve to , be -resurrected .from 
Obscurity. • . L ' . 

A- notable llact aboiit the, mabi- 
tontiftutot-s to what Brewer ceUs 
the dassBoal Mandat /thSiry ds that 
they. were, responsible' lenders of 
woHgoe^aass parties concerned wkh 


"classical Marxism" lg tij,, 
tended to be too Eurocentred u 
had httlc to say about the uta- 
developed countries. It wai 
right to insist that the UndwaJ 
ing of modern world developing . 
had to begin wilh a study of i 
ndvnnccd countries. What b ' 
sing from some of the nawlj&i 
in nablc theories, such as tii«d 
“ dependency ", is an analn^ 
world market trends. Some of & 
problems which now have n b 
ruckled have been Imflajj 
though, os Brewer sugmtiM- 
saiisfnctorily overcome.^ 

Amin. The agenda for niture - 
seems tu he taking shape and ite : 
two books should be of euistiKt 
to those intending to take pet lo 
such a project. '• ' - ; 

In American binoriwnsh 
William A. Williams Is , 
a “ revisionist ” (in a di&* ■ 
sense to that in which Manfe« 
the term). In insisting uwfe ! 
imperial character qf Ammtub 
tory he has found himself ft 
against the stream, receiving m ) 
hard critical knocks in thesm * 

While he attempts a defisnisa d ! 
imperialism in the introduetba oi 
has a few words to say abeot 
son and Lenin this is esua|ii!l|i 
uu theoretical book with its p* 
suppositions deriving from ft 
matism rather than from my ft 
source. Summarizing die wstt d , 
American history as present*! ‘s' 
his earlier and weightier towk 
is trying to convey a mesngetiH ; 
fellow countrymen i adojrt » m 
non-imperial path bewM * 

“ suffocate, sizzle and fry * 

The tone is urgent and siasiift 

especially when- Williams BwrBfl • . 

to a critique of American' f«rtg ^ 
policy in the modern era. Aw* . 
tng to Williams the impBTiaBiF 
tern had its beginnings in the tf® • 
ment of the First AmeileaiUJJ .. 
has grown into a drive Ion** : 
wide expansion. If this has ec®w 
roots, as Williams appesn t 
lieve, tliey are i not very dft 
explained. Rdosdvelt 8PJP®* n ' J ]jj -. 
-^iaapotialist plSylOff pollrtrau™ ' 
committing some Important In* . 
Hoping to keep down Abkw • 
casualties in World 
sufficient divisions were raiw“ 
sent to Europe. The rAaUrwiiit 
Battle of the Bulge in 1944, W 
ing the end of the wer £id ft* -. 
lug tho Red Army, inw v 

Europe. In response cams to* . 
tainment strategy, t he buUdi&lg ... 
of the military-industrial CMt®.; 
and the nuclear arms race. , 

Ho adduces some sta st« . 

documents to bolster bis . 

world tension and rite tn r »| j - 
new war aro basically ■■tns-jjj J v ; 
American policy. The x . 

tlmt tho fcroralln ruleri ; ■ 

plan for world conquest ■ 

expansion ! all they 
to make a deal which tdj 
them security in thelf ■ , 

the world. ‘Thora . .. 

this argument; -the Sori^ S 
cracy long ago gave up. i 

Imperialism with revqW}j«y^ 
they want is a quiet Hfcw’V; 
adventures. • . 

Is Soviet expansionism Sj”'" „ g! 
Imperialism ? Brower g.. ; 

grasp riiis Hettlo and the M>. 

say nothing about It* ^ 

1st point of view M .. ■ 

be negative. There ore, *£-. ^ | . 

forces gbneratod -. by. ■ .d» e ^ 
feconomy -Which compel fe 

additional terthory 
exploitation. From 
Finland in .1939 to the f 

Afghanistan forty yP^t « ; : 

poucy can .be seen as * . 

rea'cnon ' flo the 'danger ft : . 

poiitfcal derision. ■ M. ' , 


. academic iifej lf they are mehibers 

the advances made 

Brewer, vmiild oMm haVe so fas’ had 
no .practix^J < efifact^ Brewer does not 
even . - colder ... Mhol* ' theories 


ever, how it, Could ,v. 

; otttanewaareem«t,frJ*^iW | . - 
of.the world v*ich : 

■ predominance of - - V 

This may vary 


if. -the Marxist 

.hi* any r, 

ns . long ;«s it 'nW** 

could not . accept ^ V 


^cent (Writings od feeriaaism. 
?^ert_ wnment ^ Frank arid 
W aMera tein to .the. point; "What 
.is waring ds rori theory 
■' .The mpet serious criticism ol 




Utopian, ;': - 7 fefg. 

■ Tom. Kemp is 

. ment of social ? nd f c ^sr, : - 
at the University of HuU . ; 
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The man who would be God 


J. Robert Oppcnheimer: shnttercr 
of worlds 

by Peter Goodchild 
BBC Publications, £9.95 
ISBN 0 563 17781 0 

Peter Goodchiid's biography is a 
companion to tho excellent BBC 
television series Oppcnfteinier, 
which he produced and which was 
so ably scripted by Peter Prince. 
It tells the extraordinary story of 
the man who directed the wnrtiinc 
construction of the first atomic 
bumbs and who went on to be chief 
scientific adviser lo the US govern- 
ment, but whose public career was 
abruptly ended on the grounds that 
lie had associated with communists 
in the late 1930s and opposed the 
development of the hydrogen bomb. 

The book appears at a time when 
much now material lias become 
available for the historian of 
Dppenheimer's life and times. A 
first volume of his letters has re- 
cently been published, while impor- 
tant unpublished documents have 
also been released. His FBI dossier 
was opened following tho Freedom 
of Information Act in 1977, and his 
private papers are now accessible in 
die Library of Congress. 

. Both collections were surveyed by 
Mr Goodchiid’s assistant, Caroline 
Davidson, and he himself conducted 
a long series of interviews with key 



(In his memoirs, Strauss depicted 
himself us a magnanimous victor). 

He could have said more, but in- 
explicably there is no reference to 
a number of other FBI reports (of 
which I have seen only brief sum- 
maries). Most crucial is a memoran- 
dum of November 27, I9S3, which 
apparently documents collusion be- 
tween the FBI, the A EC and Wil- 
liam Borden, whose retire dc cachet 
triggered the movement to bring 
Oppenheimor down. Other Impor- 
tant pieces of evidence include 
Strauss’s claim on June 5, 1953, 
that he had told Eisenhower he 
could not take over at tho AEC if 
Oppcnheimer were associated with 
the commission. On September 2 he 
usk9 the FBI lo mount surveillnnco 


Oppcnheimer on June 13, 1949, testifying before the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Atomic Energy on the exportation of radioactive 
isotopes. It was hla dismissive comments on this occasion that so 
angered Lewis Strauss- 


service by lodging them in a 
national archive. 

That said, to ilia book itself. As 
there is to date no serious life of 


figures from Oppenheimer's past, 
notably his brother Frank, his ally 
Isidor Rabi, his antagonist Edward 


Teller, his prosecutors Kenneth 
Nichols and Roger Robb, and his 
defence counsel, Lloyd Garrison. 

Mention of source material 
prompts me to take issue not with 
Mr Goodchild, but with BBC Publi- 
cations. Although photographs are 
meticulously credited in their 
books, there arc no source refer- 
ences to written material, and for 
the academic reader, this is highly 
frustrating. Granted that hooks 
such as this are not aimed at a 
scholarly readership, a few pages 
of references -would surely not 
appreciably to (their cost and they 
would be invaluable to those inter- 
ested in checking details from 
published matter and even more in 
going to the unpublished records. 
Since there is very probably no 
other copy of the latter in this 
country, we must hope that the 
BBC will do British historians a 


Oppcnheimer in print, it is parti- 
cularly welcome, and Mr Good- 
child ties a great deal to offer. lie 
is especially strong on human in- 
terest, although when it comes to 
Oppenheimer's personality, it is 
worth noting that the man who 
emerges here is much less sym- 
pathetic than the hero of the docu- 
dramu. At the same time, he suc- 
ceeds in bringing to vivid life the 
story of tho nuclear bomb’s evo- 
lution, not only in terms of the 
struggle to perfect the weapon at 
Los Alamos but In his portrayal of 
the day-to-day existence of that 
lethal establishment. The human 
element is also graphically con- 
veyed by the many photographs 
brought together by 'Katharine 
Everett, above ail, an unforgettable 
picture showing the assembly of 
the very first bomb in July 1345. 

Ho also hop il.r-1n«inif »-« mAlia 

of enormous Interest to students or 
the Oppcnheimer case like myself ; 
I refer only to a few of the high- 
lights. In May 1952 Teller told the 
FBI— who were currently hoping 
to have Oppenheimer indicted for 
perjury — that Oppenheimer had 
probably retarded work on the 
hydrogen bomb, and the dBpth of 


his hostility is revealed in a further 
interview in April 1954. The dubious 
tactics of Robb are also brought 
out : his threat to impeach a pro- 
Oppenheimer witness ; Ids showing 
of previous testimony to Teller ; and 
his efforts to have J. Edgar Hoover 
bring pressure to bear on the hear- 
ing tribunal before it reached its 
verdict on Oppenheimer. 

Mr Goodchild also brings forward 
clear evidence that Lewis Strauss, 
chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, was intent on destroy- 
ing Oppenheimer. The official 
historians of the AEC argue from 
their records that Strauss felt he 
had had no alternative but to go 
through with a security hearing 
after President Elsenhower sus- 
pended Oppenheimer's security 
clearance in December 1953, and Mr 
Goodchild echoes this view when 
he says that the AEC and Strauss 
were " as much a victim of a 
frightened Administration as 
Oppenheimer himself". But he 

lSHk-irflK es -..R ttKts, Qf — 

heimer, ranging from a conversation 
with Hoover about a possible inves- 
tigation as early as May 1953 — 
after Senator McCnrthy had tried 
to move in— to his attempt soon 
after the hearing to remove Oppen- 
heimer as director of rite Institute 
for Advanced Study at Princeton 


of Oppeuhciiner, on January 7, 1954, 
lie voices his determination to keep 
any Oppenheimer sympathiser off 
the hearing board, and on January 
26 he predicts a left-wing seizure 
nf the atomic energy programme 
if the ense is lost. These arc items 
from the dossier that could and 
should have bcon used. 

A similar criticism arises from 
Mr Goodchiid's hundllng of the 
Goncral Advisory Committee’s 
recommendation ugalnst the hydro- 
gen bomb in October, 1949, which 
was of irn^or significance not only 
for Oppenheimer himself but In 
the wider context of thinking on 
weapons of mass destruction. In my 
view, this section deserves much 
more elaborate treatment than it 
receives here, and once again Mr 
Goodchild lies missed using evi- 
dence which would have streng- 
thened his presentation. I refer to 
the book by Herbert York, The 
Advisors , which concludes that the 
GAC were “ right in their advice 
about the super, und . . . right 
for the right reasons This finding 
Is remarkable since at the time or 
the 'H-bomb debate York himself 
was a partisan of the bomb. By 
analysing the full text of the GAC 
report (released in 1974), he has 
shown how strong-nerved and prag- 
matic It was, for example, in its 
contention that a full range of 
atomic weapons was all America 
needed to couoter even a Russia 
York’s elucidation of the report 
also demonstrates just how wickedly 
the AEC used it 1 to discredit 
Oppenheimer and how Inept was 
hu defence of the position he had 
taken over the bomb. 

So much for alas of omission. 
Positive blemishes are relatively 


few, so far as 1 can judge. The 
famous quotat ion—" the physicists 
have known sin, and this is a 
knowledge which they cannot lose" 
—is hilariously mls-rendered ; not 
even the vainglorious Strauss 
claimed that he was chief of the 
Nnvy’s Bureau of Ordnance ; and 
the man witnessing' the Japanese 
surrender on page 168 is not 
General MacArtmir. 

In the prologue it is not made 
clear that the accusations of espion- 
age against Oppcnheimer were laid 
by Borden, not by the government, 
and Mr Goodchild gives much too 
close a paraphrase of Philip Stern 
in his description of the isptopea 
episode of June, 1949. Theri are 
ndd touches of naKvetfi, for instance, 
the assertion at the close of the 
book that before 1939, "govern- 
ments and ormed forces worked on 
the basic premise that people were 
trustworthy"; and the familiar 
thesis that Russia and America arc 
converging as authoritarian societies 
has surely been dented by the out- 
come of Watergate. -Mr Goodchild 
also appears to contradict himself 
In claiming that the decision as to 
whether to use the atomic bomb in 
194S " had not heen faced by any- 
one ”, when he has shown con- 


vincingly that it had. 

Finally, there are indications of 
a certain lack of historical depth. 
The 1930s in the United States are 
thus discussed without any refer- 
ence to the New Deal ; the Second 
World War is described as begin- 
ning u wilh Russia and Germany 
ranged against tho British and the 
French " : and Russia's entry Into 
the Pacific War is touched on with- 
out mention of Tehran and Yalta, 
or of the reconsideration of its 
necessity Immediately after the 
German surrender. 

Even In sum, however, these 
flaws cannot be said to invalidate 
the book, any more than the 
charges against Dr Oppenheimer 
should have ousted him. from gov- 
ernment service. Mr Goodchild has 
given us a useful biography which 
adds considerably to our know- 
ledge and understanding of a com- 

?!,Vn “tf’nSlM « R«. 

manifest Inferiors. 

John Major 

John Major is senior lecturer In his- 
tory ot the University of Hull, and 
author of The Oppenheimer Hearing. 


Applications for the calculus 


Policies for control 


Advanced Calculus: and its appli- 
cations to engineering and physical 
sciences 

by John C. Amazigo and Lester A. 
Rubenfeld 

Wiley, £11.15 and E650 

ISBN 0 471 04934 4 and 08752 1 

In their preface the authors point 
out that a book entitled Advanced 
Cdlculus means different things to 
different .people. To the pure mathe- 
matician it should be a book that 
not only introduces advanced 
material but also reconsiders 
earlier elementary ideas ali from a 
rigorous standpoint ; To the applied 
mathematician, engineer or scienr 
tist it can be ft introduction to a 
number of useful tools and should 
therefore develop a- better under- 
standing of . advanced physical 
theories. 

Setting out on the path that 
Introduces rigour where it is 
deemed necessary but avoids the 
pttfell of having to introduce' a 
justification for .each and every 
. St$p, the au thorn have adopted the 
; analogy that 4t is better to learn to 
drive a car before finding out how 
and ' why every single part of the 
engine works: To pursue the ana- 
logy a Kttie further It does, how- 
over, make a driver onorti competent 
. .« the working of the car is under- 
stood 'and, more important, it 4s 
vital to foe able to see when things 
are gqiiig -wrodg. However, they 
have succeeded , very well in tread- 
ing a oath between riaour and 


The contents of the eight chapters 
cover some of the usual headings 
under this title and assume a 
reasonably thorough understanding 
of standard elementaiy first-year 
calculus- The first five chapters 
contain the basic material of an 
advanced course— that is, vector 
fields, calculus and extrema oE 
functions of several variables. 
Separate chapters follow on calculus 
of variations, series of functions and 
partial differential equations, 

The pattern adopted by the 
authors & to illustrate the text with 
examples and solutions but to 
reserve more extensive exerdses 
end certain -proofs of theorems to 
sets of problems at. the end .of each 
section. The -problems'- often, .have 
hints attached Indicating; ™ e 

methods of attack ; and answers ere 
provided. The problems -are well 
poised between those of simple 
rote and those of a rather more 
searching nature. I would have liked 
to see more worked examples in the 
tBXt, but roallzo that the atzo of 
the book must have been a major 
consideration. ; 

Turning to the book's contents it 
Is again clear that the authors have 


Perhaps my major criticism of 
the book is not in its content or pre- 
sentation but in the use of the word 
« applications ” in the tide. This 
is e fashionable word these Bays 
and is often used as here, in place 
of " illustrations ’’. The book does, 
in fact, use illustrations from fluid 
dynamics, geometrical optics, mech- 
anics and elasticity, and shows the 
reader that the calculus is obvious- 
ly used In these, and other, import- 
ant fields. However, I looked, in 
vain for an engineering application 
where one starts from the physical 
problem, formulates the model, 
modifies the model, produces the 
mathematical problem, and then 


IliaUIGlUaLtWM — ■» — 

uses the appropriate tool to attempt 
the solution. I ft# sure that the 
authors never hao the intention of 
producing stioh applications ; hence 


is again clear that the authors have 
been Influenced by book size as 
there are a number of omissions 
that might normally have appeared 
in a book orientated towards the 
phyBlcal sciences. There Is no men- 
tion of the Laplace transform or 
of complex variable methods i the 
section on ordinary differential 
equations is limited to one section 
Of tho chapter on series [' Fourier 
series has no isectlou to itself but 
appears as a by-product Of the 
solution of a partial differential 
equation, for which the authors have 
had to assume some familianw witii 
Fourier series, Obviously, there I J 
therefore no mention of Fourier 
integrals, ’ 


uiuuuuub 7 - z — - t . 

my objection to' the use of tne 
word. 

That apart, the book is a worth- 
while text arid can he recommended 
as a goad learning text for noi)- 
mathematkal students. The layout 
is goad, the numbering system is 
adequate if perhaps n little cum- 
bersome here and there, and it -me 
difficult to find any errors. The 
authors are to ba congratulated -on 
tboir excellent proof-reading, anti 
their attention can be drawn to only 
a few items. In section 1.1 me 
spherical coordinates dp. pot torn ii 
right-handed system ; In section 5.4 
on at least one occasion we meat 
" Stake’s theorem My objections 
to the use of words such as paro- 
metriiatfon* 1 and " extremized 
cannot really bq sustained, 

S. Cf, Lennox 

S- C. Lsrirtox is senior lecturer in 
the department of engineering 


mathematics at Jha University of 
Nf wedstfe .Rp*i- Tyne; ■; 


The Soda! Control of Technology e 
fay David Coltingrldge t 

Frances Pinter, £12.75 t 

ISBN O 903804 72 7 j 

This book Is important 'and re- -J 
freshing. The author has something , 
new to say about decisions invohr- 2 
ing technology, society and environ- 9 
ment and he says it with style. i 
First, there is a brief review of i 
the recent evolution of concern ; 
about the effects of technology and 
of the development of theory as a 
framework for policies. He suc- 
cinctly demonstrates that the 
important decisions which have ta 
be taken noiw can almost never (be 
i taken with sufficient Information • 
for a proper understanding of the 
'consequences- 'and That ' decision 
theory under Bevesian rules about 
optimizing of objective functions 
and -varying degrees of uncertainty 
Is impossible because the necessary 
information cannot ever be made 
available; pod he therefore advan- 
ces a theoretical framework for 
taking such decisions *' in ignor- 
ance ■ At - each 1 stage he offers 
examples of recent decisions In the 
real , world to demonstrate the 
strength of his hypothosis and the 
ways In which It can bo used to 
assist decision-making. 

Criteria for such idea si on-making, 
aro offered. ' Is It corrigible ? Can 
: the resultant . technology be con- 
i trolled? How many options are 
; created or maintained ? Is it insen-, 
sliive to error ? Each of these four 
questions is dinuhtd as a back- 
ground 1 to consider cases which 
illustrate ■ one or. .more aspects of 
the difficulty, ' : . 

t ' i If a decision Involves any of all, 
l of: -'Wide diasemi nation, great ex- 
f pease, tong lead times,- or dfcvrilop- 
menc . of jnf restructure, it will be 


difficult to alter or control, and 
even after unwanted effects have 
been recognized, almost impossible 
to alter. Examples are used to 
illustrate how, especially In a com- 
petitive market, decision-makers 
are driven to hedge by adopting 
'decisions which seem least liable to 
error. The social and technological 
system then adjusts to the decision 
and reinforces the need for the 
technology. As it becomes more 
end more entrenched, with increas- 
ing numbers of subsystems depen- 
dent upon it, it becomes more diffi- 
cult to control and mare sensitive 
to errors in forecasting. Tfcl^ in 
fact reinforces a tendency to growth 
and expansion, . which eventually 
approaches unsustainable . limits and 
■ causes expensive ' collapse. " This 
pattern Is illustrated by reference 
to automobile transport, nuclear 
arms, tho multi-impact re-entry 
vehicle (MIRV), provision of 
energy, and leaded petrol. 

The wav in which the attempt to 
forecast and quantify costs and 
benefits has lead to dogmatism 
about likely development Is illustra- 
ted by decisions on' motorways, 
electricity consumption, breeder 
reactors and the atom bomb. ' 

The second part of the book 
covers some policies for control, 
emphasizing the importance of social 
aria taclmical monitoring and the 


problems of involving expert evi- 
dence in controversial decisions, 
again with detailed reference .to 
real decisions. 

Altogether a stimulating hook 
which should be read and used ;by 
anyone concerned with.the develop- 
ment oi- Implementation of policy. 

Pauline K. Marstrand 

• --t.. 

; K. Marstrand is a senior 
follow of the Science Policy Re- 
search Unlit University of Sussex. 
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Chaucer’s sources-as he knew them 


Chaucer's Boccaccio i sources of 
Trollus and the Knight's and 
Franklin's Tales 

edited and translated by N. R. 
Havely 

Boydeli and Brewer, £15.00 
ISBN 0 85991 036 9 
Dc Miseria Condlcionls Humane 
by Lotarlo del Segnl (Pape Inno- 
cent III) 

edited by Robert E. Lewis 

Scalar Press, £17.50 

ISBN 0 85967 601 3 

In Chaucer’s Boccaccio , N. R. 
Havely provides a translation of the 
whole of Boccaccio's Filostrato, and 
of excerpts from the Teseida and 
the Filocofo. The translation of the 
Filostrato is designed to make the 
direct narrative source of Troilus 
and Criseyda accessible to the read- 
er of Chaucer who has no Italian. 
Further help is given in the appen- 
dices, where translations are pro- 
vided of excerpts from two other 
narratives of Troy used by Chaucer, 
tho Rowan de ! froic of Bonolt do 
Saint e-Maura and the Historia 

Dcstructionis Troiac of Guido da 

Column is. 

The relationship of the Teseida 
and the Knight's Tale is treated 
with rather more pragmatic 
economy, and translation is not pro- 
vided of those parts of Boccaccio's 

poem which were not used or 

merely summarized by Chaucer. It 
is a pity it had to be cut at all, but 
Mr Havely is very sensible of this, 
and he does moke a point of includ- 
ing translation of passages which 
were not actually used by Chaucer 
but which are important in com- 
municating the flavour of 
Boccaccio’s poem, especially where 


thqt flavour is different from 
Chaucer's. Finally, there is trans- 
lation of the episode from the 
Pifocofo which is usually ecknow- 
ledged as a source for the Frank- 
lin's Tale. 

Mr Havely does for the reader of 
Chaucer what the reader ought to 
do for himself, and he does it so 
well that conscience may stop prick- 
ing altogether. Bui one cannot be 
too much of a purist in these 
matters: the provision of such help 
with vitally important contexts 
for reading is a job well worth 
doing, and It is worth doing afresh. 
Readers of Troilus who have grown 
used to the translation of the FiZo- 
strato provided by R. K. Gordon, in 
The Story of Troilus (1934), will 
find much to please them in Havely s 
fluent aiid equable translation. 
Gordon was full of "thouV and 
" thee’s ", and phrases like 11 wont 
to jape " and " no whit feigned ". 
Havely eschews all archaism, and 
Is more accurate, which occasionally 
means being more frank. Those 
who know the famous undressing 
scene in the original will remember 
their bewilderment at finding the 
" Spogliomi io ? " of Filostrato, iif 31 
(shades of the spogliarellista) 
appearing in Gordon (page 62) as 
“O mirror mine". Havely has no 
qualms: "Shall I take off every- 
thing?" he says, quite broad. But 
sometimes the desire to provide a 
" neutral ” translation, one that is 
free from all interposition of trans- 
lator's style, seems to result in 
marginal losses of meaning. “ Lo 
credo certo ch*ogni donna in voglia/ 
vive amoroso ”, says iPandaro (li 27). 
So Gordon, quite simply (page 42) : 
" In truth I believe that every lady 
loads an amorous life in her 
wishes But Havely, thinking 
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Lore is a physical force : Tliey gravitated to each other 
immediately. 

Love is a patient : The marriage is dead — it can’t be 
revived. 
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harder, has: "I firmly believe that 
all women are at heart inclined to 
love" (page 33). The phrasing is 
smoother, more modern, but so, 
imperceptibly, is the sentiment: 
this is not quite what we feel Pan- 
dora to mean. But at least Havely 
makes it easy for the reader to carp 
or his translation by setting out 
each stanza as a paragraph of trans- 
lation, and numbering every firm 
paragraph, so that one can find 
one’s way about very readily. Or, 
rather, one could do so, if the 
publisher had thought to provide 
funning headings at the top of the 
page to indicate which book we are 

The translation of the excerpts 
from the Teseida is again fluent and 
generally elegant. The task of trans- 
lation is perhaps here slightly 
easier, in that the style of the 
Italian more elevated, less intimate, 
is clearer in the demands it makes 
on the translator. 

The notes provided for the two 
texts are a model of economy. They 
concentrate on matters of interore* 
tation and difficulties of translation, 
and very rarely refer to Chaucer, 
which is wise, considering the com- 
plexity of the matters that might 
be introduced. The introduction Is 
quite superb: it is only 12 pages 
long, but It gives an excellent 
account of the literary traditions 
and cultural context of Boccaccio’s 
Italian writing, in which a great 
amount of knowledge is discreetly 
compressed and skilfully communi- 
cated. Tfre volume as a whole is a 
worthy addition to a series which 
has already begun to establish high 
expectations. 

The aim of " The Chaucer 
Library ”, In which Professor 
Lewis’s edition of Innocent Ill’s De 
Miseria Condicionis Humane 
appears as the third volume, is very 
similar to that of Havely’s Boc- 
caccio, that is, to provide a primary 
context for our reading of Chaucer 
by supplying modern editions, with 
translation, of works known to have 
been read and used by Chaucer. 

Thi i f i i i th i r o nUl i njinjlirfi iflMini 

manuscripts of the work which will 
represent, not what the author of 


the work wrote, but what Chaucer 
may have read. Thus, here, Lewis 
has examined all but four of the 
672 manuscripts that contain all 
or part of the De Miseria (better 
known as the De Contemptu Mundi), 
and collated 208 of them, in order 
to find out which is or are closest 
to the text which Chaucer must 
have read. Tlie evidence of 
Chaucer’s reading, of course, is in 
his borrowings from the De Miseria 
in the Man of Law's Prologue and 
Tale and the Pardoner’s Tale. 
Chaucer also claims, in the Prologuo 
to the Legend of Good Women, to 
have translated Innocent’s Of the 
Wreched Engendrynge of Man- 
kynde, which Lewis spends some 
time proving lo be the De Miseria. 
It does not survive, Lewis comes 
to the conclusion that the manu- 
script closest to Chaucer’s presumed 
copy, judging by the textual, evid- 
ence of his borrowings and his use 
of Latin glosses, Is Royal 8 F xiv in 
the British Library. But this cannot 
be used as the basis for the present 
text because it is incomplete and 
because it contains a strain of read- 
ings alien to the type of Chaucer’s 
presumed copy. So Lewis falls back 
on BL Lansd-owne 358, as a good 
representative of the M British ” 
type of text that Chaucer used. 

We therefore arrive, by a process 
of the most scrupulous scholarly 
logic, at a whimsical situation. 
Lewis, after prodigious editorial 
labour, presents us with an un- 
amended transcription of a “ bad ' 
text of the De. Miseria, complete 
with substantive errors, scribal cor- 
ruptions and nonsense readings. 
Accompanying it is an elaborate but 
selective critical apparatus in which 
we can search out readings of 
Royal 8 F xiv and other manu- 
scripts which may be closer to 
Chaucer’s copy, and in which we can 
also find what Innocent actually 
wrote. All of this massive enterprise 
has as its abject the provision of a 
Latin text which will illuminate 
Chaucer's specific use of eight chap. 
ters (Book I, chapters 14^20^2^. 

chapters of the original. It seems 
that the terms of reference of the 
Chaucer Library might usefully have 


been modified in the case of \V, 
particular text. w 

However, the edition has cmim* 
sating virtues. It U beautihS 
presented typographically, with a 
excellent facing- page translation £ 
Lewis. The textual hiccoughs la ifc 
chosen copy do not materially imu- 
fere with the reader’s understuul 
Ing, and he has a chance to mib 
or ronew close acquaintance with 
one of the most influential of ( ] 
pieces of medieval writing big, 
cent, with all the enthusiasm of At 
ambitious cleric and with a g& 
sive apparatus of biblical and pu- 
ristic quotations, mounts a coxm 
hensive assault on the life of su 
in the world. His aim is to ct«k 
disgust : at the filth of t beJkti, 
the polluted act of copulalsa, tbs 
unimaginable horror of the fe; 
in the womb fed on internal 
blood, the obscene by-prodwtid 
the flesh (nits, lice, worms, aft 
urine, excrement), the sins Hde 
flesh, the rottenness of the pail 
cadaver, tho torments of W. 
“ Felices illi aid moriunfur » 
quam oriantur , \ he conclude! (I ft 
and Interprets Jesus’s tears it As 
raising of Lazarus as prompted h 


his grief at calling a dead mu bus 
to tne miseries of life (1 24). 

It is an extraordinary work.nl 
a repellent one, and its popoltf; 
in the later Middle Ages u li* 
gather predictable. It remind] n 
of Swift in one of his bad monaa 
except that the accumulate « 
authorities and the mogottM 
rhetorical amplification give it ft 
unimpassioned air of a schow 
cise, perhaps written as i P 
ecclesiastical promotion. Chnca 
may have translated It M 
a systematic programme, of ats® 
ing into his own intellectual efflo 
cnce certain major wrkj d 
the Christian-Latln tradition P 
Boethius, The Melfeeuv™* 
Parson’s Tale are others). U« 
did, he seems to have found raurt 
ably little use for tt. . i 

Derek Pearsall 


Derek Pearsall is wojjjiiw T 
medieval English at tha umtww [ 
of York. >; 


The vulnerability of Iago 


Othello as Tragedy ; some problems 
of judgment and feeling . 
by Jane Adamson 

Cambridge University Press, £15.00 
and £4.95 

ISBN 0 521 22368 7 and 29760 5 

Possessed with Greatness : ‘ the 

befoic tragedies ’ of Shakespeare 

and Chapman ' 

by Richard S. Jde 

Scolar Press, £12.50 

ISBN 0 85967 619 6 ■ 

Although Jane. Adamson is anxloUs 
to . establish the tragic power of 
Othello, end rescue It from various 
cramping' moral and artistic pre- 
conceptions’’, 1 including those of 
Dr Leavls. she owes a lt>t to him la- 
the method of her book: She shares 
his moral concern, -his way of 
assuming there 'Is a cdrrect read- 
ing of the work, if only we could 
attain it, and his lack or Interest In 
tho theatre. , 

,-Ini Jw detailed analysis the 
: characters « re; treated es humah 
belngV' accessible . to -”hd rough 
psychological analysis, and issues 
such ns those of Othello’s race and 


colour, or the Christian aspects of 
the play, are deliberately ignored. - 
Jane Ademsoh. elso' «ys she ‘is not 
fe re8 !L ed ! n Ia ?° ,s motives „ us 


plrae in^the pitar leads to the con. 
elusion that be ,r js nirtan who fuels 


and yet recognizes he is in some 
sense invulnerable, and "not open 
- to serious, even fatal injury at any- 
one Oise’s hand ” ; she attempts to 
account for everything about him, 
but admits in the end that she 
cannot. The missing dimension 
might be. named evil, a ward not 
admitted into her vocabulary. 

The chapters on Othello and 
Desdemona are much bettor, and 
are full of sensitive dotailed com- 
mentary, notably on the importance 
of Act I, and tha way this act fits 
into the development of the play. 

' r aantr ® *>f the relationship 
of Othello and Desdemona Mb 
A damson toes a disturbing para- 
dox : “ to the extent that any per- 
son loves another, he bestows the 
power to hurt,; and in the fullest 
ove, tiie power to hurt totally, 
irremediably, beyond any possibility . 
of cure . In her reading all the 
main characters emerge as self- 
deluded, and unable to face reality, 
so that her commentary seems to 
be engaged with q sub-text rather 

..betrays, (b, us what it manages to 
‘ , from . him Such ■ an 

pnaiysls yields new Insights into the 
,0» a ° ut at tiie same time has its 
MPeeinlly in omitting . 

2 ft r iCfl v? OW > P la y works on 

stage, whefe the text is more im- 

“? an *1 wb-text. It Wo 
leads, to a moralizine conriminn 


v I-’ • 

. r . 

for acceptonce in Venetian j 
and driven to retreat ma, ... 
egocentric, " coldly : v 

stance” at tho end of An L 
Desdemona is sncrlf jeed m MwlS \ 
horoic Imago of himsblf, = 

final act of suicide is 
tion of lionour and jtwtiMr a^f i. 
"heroic act of self-transcendw«- ■ 

This, too, Is a 

of tho play, reinforced by 


with (mopman, ai^ wfth 
and Crassida. Shakespea" 


ana urassiua. . 

envlsngod as conducting a ^ 

dialogue with Chapman. > . 

tragodias "document a 1. 1 ■ 


tragomos " aocumom » »•-> - 

a now horoic ideal aiter^jrX ... ■ 
tragedy of 1601 ”, a search ^ 
culminates in the . fiffW ^ 
Clermont. . . .-' .j. I-.?'.' 

Mean while Shakespeare k , ■ 

fining the hero* 8 ®. 
admired in Achilles and . 

by accommodating it *? j Christ } : 
tude, as in plermont, t • 

ing out its unpltosant. dtetfw^ .f. 

aspects, most notablyjn, Con "Jj-.f- 

Like his Adamwn, 
not interested in & lu« ‘ • 

for the stage, but unlike her,^ ,■ 
armed himself with tbo f ull ; 



Av.Taif.fl B uiutive; ms 

need, for power reflects a mind 
dovoijed . to preventing ijm " from 

ability »■ ■ 8e ® - ^ pwn vulner- 

|( ibgo. thus explained, becomes' «n 
r^ le mind, for 
W i!l? T r t. . correspondingly 

timpfe , ; It Is • hot . really so fiasy- 
w : Pluck out the- heart ' of Iago?-: 

I j? eed h .J®* 1 ® .Adamson 
seems at (jddi. with herself about 
52 “,-“* What is the least effective 
section of' her. : book, for to explain 
him she insist^ oh his vuloeraMllty,;; 


W. a««gh self-loathing. 
K A fw aet of “self-indictment*! 
Jh hia.suicide the effect of all this, 

5? ^ Wi,^o. make.:uS ; aware 

of out ,. own. . need for emo tional 

and 


atuiGU iniuapu .i - . ' * 

of scholarship. Including.® 
graphy, blessedly an jha«, j - r 

dubious general thesis, • 

from <E. .D/.Hirsch and , 

briph, . to the effect -.that • rs 
governs intended mtonmft, . , . . 1 </ 

. .Both books are'-latelU^. ^. - 

perceptive in their kh? d, “JJJt : r - y 
haps. they fit too neatly^for 

ihto those categories 9* ■; !■ 

Caricature,- on .the -- one , 'yj 

.nllrl . iflliAlsi.lv.. SarrtEJt , .»■ 


", With Greatness 
Richard Ida does , what jane ' Adam- 
regards ;.. aS..' "in most resoeers 
misleading ’^, and ^writes on Othello 

ShakeLeff^ t,: of , Chapma n‘s and 
biiaxespearefs : . rather u heroic •* 

tragedies. , riis! V count of thS play 
be more, differed 
from harsj he ; sees Othello^ as a 
,rabial and culmrai alien ” fighting 


Its " sick heroic civilitoti^ 1 . J.'drt 1 - r j , 
tha other the bright amefejj?;rw^p:i 
British tradition, ■ tmtrouWjti ^ 


: : /•; ■ •• 

R, A. Foakes is prohfjor 'of 

qt the .University o/.Xshfv, ■; .-Mfr, 
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Waging a war for truth 


The Sword of the Spirit: Puritan 

responses to the Bible 

by John R. Knott, Jr 

University of Chicago Press, £10.80 

ISBN 0 226 44848 7 

Puritan literature was grounded 
upon truth-speaking, what Runyan 
called “laying down the thing as 
it was ”, and upon a disdain for 
the flowers of humanist rhetoric. 
Like other forms of realism it 
generated in time its own formal 
longuago of signs and images ; the 
language sprang from' a particular 
way of looking ut the Bible. 

The time is long past when the 
genteel tradition of literary history 
could politely ignore the great body 
of Puritan writing after prudently 
offering special places in that tradi- 
tion to Bunynn and tho prose of 
Milton. But there is still too little 
attention paid by literary scholars 
to Turban p ranch Ing or to seminal 
figures like Baxter and Sibbos. 
Professor Knott's concise and work- 
manlike study does something to 
fill this gap. After an introduc- 
tory chapter op the Protestant revo- 
lution -in biblical interpretation in 
the sixteenth century he presents 
studies in chronological order of 
Sibbes, Baxter, Win Stanley, Milton 
and Runyan, showing how the 
inspiration of Scripture worked in 
each writer. The term Puritan was 
applied by their enemies to those 
ministers before the Civil War 
who worked for a full reformation 
within the Church of England ; it 
was not applied to Nonconformist 
sectaries and was obsolete after the 
Restoration settlement. Professor 
Knott has sensibly followed con- 
temporary usage in extending It to 
these other groups sharing the same 
Inheritance of biblical inspiration. 

It is wrong .to suppose that the 
essence of t{ie reformers’ attitude to 
the translated Bible lay in their ad- 
herence to the literal text, for they 
too, like the medieval commentators 
and the High Anglicans, could make 
use of figures and types, indeed 
they had to la interpreting books 


like tho Song of Solomon and Reve- 
lation. What they handed on wns a 
sense of the dynamic quality 
Scripture, its living powor to set 
working a continuous reformation in 
society and in the heart of the indi- 
vidual. Hence grew metaphors oE 
heat and light, of the sun of the 
Gospel, and of the conflict of God 
and Satan within the soul. We see 
this in the titles of Slbbos’s most 
influential works, The Bruised Reed 
and the Smoking Flax and The 
SouFs Conflict. Knott emphasizes 
the quiet power of Sibbes, as well 
as his use of similitudes always 
attuned to the needs of his audi- 
ence and to the subject in hand, 
his deliberate attempt to consoli- 
date, to convict, and to guide the 


faithful through the different 
stages of sanctification. The. chap- 
ter on Baxter is devoted to The 


Saints Everlasting Rest, seen ns the 
most impressive and influential 
work of Puritan meditation in the 
seventeenth century. The surface 
complexity of the four-part struc- 
ture of the work is rightly regarded 
as mure apparent than real: Baxter 
is expressing throughout a personnl 
yearning for harmony in a society 
rent by political and religious con- 
flict. It might have been added 
that the book demonstrates, like 
others in Baxtor’s huge output, how 
a personal tone can unify material 
when personal style in the old sense 
is largely absent. Gerrard Win- 
stanley, the Digger spokesman, 
might have seemed the odd man out 
in this group, but Knott manages to 
justify his choice. In dwelling on 
the biblical mysticism of Winstan- 
ley. who saw the substantial world 
as “ a parchment running up in 
firo” and aspired to the restora- 
tion of the unity of creation, he may 
not entirely rescue him from the 
transpositions of the Marxists and 
Christopher Hill but he does cor- 
rect a balance that needed corract- 
fng. 

In the succession of Tyndale 
Milton's early tracts proclaim the 
dynamic power of Scripture and 
attack with the utmost violence " the 

afev -'"'or 

tion. As in his beloved Spenser, 
victory over evil Is sudden and 
overwhelming, like Arthur’s dia- 
mond shield dazzling Orgoglio. 
From Areopagitica onwards the 


victory is qualified by the necessity 
for searching and continual 
spiritual warfare ; -his belief in wait- 
ing patiently upon the leadings of 
the Spirit associates Milton's 
thought with that of the Quakers 
and the left-wing secretaries. Knott 
draws attention to tho affective 
dimension of Milton's Christianity 
which has been obscured by the 
emphasis of Woodhouse, Bush and 
others on the principle of right 
reason, which the whole age found 
easier to state than to define : he 
pHys homage to prophecy and 
prayer, loo, find to the sense of 
mystery. 

An analysis of Banyan's genius 
In exploiting Scripture metaphors 
provides a fitting climax to the 
book. In Grace Abounding the inner, 
unseen world becomes more real 
than Bedfordshire. In The Pilgrim's 
Progress "the way " is both the way 
of raith of the individual pilgrim 
and the common journey through 
life of all die faithful, “Our Gos- 
pel-day” is a perpetual present in 
which the pilgrim chooses heaven 


against the world. Progress through 
the world can .only be by the guid- 
ance of the Word. Spiritual pro- 


gress Is Indicated by rincren^'ng per- 
ceptions of the delights of Canaan : 
the House Beautiful, the Delectable 
Mountains, Beulah. The peak of the 
narrative is reached in the descrip- 
tion of the New Jerusalem where 
meaning and metaphor are united ! 
in a manner which goes against i 
Puritan convention. Some final 1 
pages on the ambitious- and skilful 
use of biblical materials in The 
Holy War emphasize the successful 
characterization of Emmanuel whose 
mercy and majesty are reconciled In 
his pardoning of the prisoners and 
reciothing them in white raiment. 
The absence of a general conclusion 
makes one realize that the theme 
of biblical influence 19 a connect- 
ing thread between separate, indivi- 
dual studies rather than a develop- 
ing argument. 

-This is a concise, useful book, 
and, as is appropriate to tile subject, 
it is well and nlainlv written. 

Roger Sharrock 

Roger Sharrock is professor of Eng- 
lish at King’s College, London. 


Ignoring Eliot’s metaphysics 


T, S. Eliot and the Romantic Critical 

Tradition 

by Edward Lobb 

Routiedge & Kegan Paul, £10.50 

ISBN 0 7100 0636 5 

Edlward Lobb’s contention is that 
Eliot was e Romantic critic in the 
line of Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
Keats and Arnold. He U able to 
show that Eliot shared some of 
their preoccupations, and had a 
particularly close relationship with 
Arnold. At the same time he is 
uneasily aware that Eliot was 
thoroughly critical of Arnold, and 
of that whole Romantic tradition. 
But Instead of facing up to the 
fact that he was not' simply a 
Romantic, !but also, end even more, 
an anti-Roma ntic. Lobb argues that 
ho is none the less firmly in and 
of the . nineteenth-century tradition 
because Jiis criticism is governed 
. by a 'Romantic myth. 

The myth, of course, is the idea 
tltaf ! a dissociation of 1 sensibility, 
from which we have never re- 
covered; set in with the seventeenth 
century. This, according to. Lobb, 


disc was well lost, because a hea- 
venly one was to be gained In- 
stead 7 If you believe that, as 
Eliot did, then it will make a dif- 
ference to your romanticism. You 
won’t, for one thing, bo thinking 
“Heaven lies behind us”. But then 
neither Wordsworth nor Blake 
really thought like that. They were 
both primarily concerned, as Eliot 
was, with the living moment— >with 


the present moment of the past and 
the future. This doesn’t buodle 
them all together again; it just 


covered; sto in with the seventeenth 
pentuty. This, according to Lobb, 
is “basically Romantic in iM 
nostalgia for a lost golden age 
and' in its applying “ the story or 
Eden *» to secular literary history. 
As “ Blake seeks « lost Innocence 
of vision, Wordstforth a lost unity 
with the natural world ", so Mr 
Romantic . criticism "(he golden 
age of art Is. always somewhere in 
the past, a perished Eden > . ,,, 
EHotis . age of unified sensibility 
which Ihe critic hopes -to revive ■ 

. One can see what these meta- 
phors and analogies are about. But 
is the stpry of Eden really the same 
as that ; oC a lost golden age ? cer- 
tainly, in the pursuit of radical 
innocence, the two myths can be 
fused. : Yet shouldn’t we bear In. 
ipipd, at least when it is Efiot we. 
afe,' talking about, that ' in the, 
Chrtstfan tradition the earthly para- 


means that Lobb’s notions about 
Romanticism are as oversimplified 
as his notions about Eliot. 

iHe bases his account of Eliot’s 
Romantic myth on the unpublished 
Clark Lectures of 1926, a study of 
three different kinds or phases . of 
metaphysical poett'y. The claim , 
.that rais hook » the first to make . 
extensive use of these lectures hap- 
pens not to be true ; but what mat- 
ters is whether they have been well 
or ill used. Ho says, quite rightly, 
that they are essential to a full 
understanding of Eilat’s work ; but 
■ I am not sure that he has seen 
what it -is that makes them so. fie 
concentrates on the part which deals 
with the English metaphysical poets 
‘ of the seventeenth century, and use- 
fully observes (be ways in which 
the lectures: expand and explicate 
Eliot's frequently puzzling pub- 
lished remarks, especially those 
. concerning Donna. However, .this Is ■ 
only 1 the destructive or diagnostic 
side of the lectures. There is riso 

the positive affirmation of another 

kind of metaphysical poeuy, Dante s 
kind, and Lobb doesn't PfflT nea r!j[ 
enough attention to this. Tile main,, 
point which he nilsies is that lEjiot 
was affirming a metaphysics. pnd a. 
poetics which he regarded as a prac- 
tical science, with M appropriate 

: techniques, tor 


metaphysical poetry that Lobb can 
place him with such nineteenth- 
century Romantics “as the Carlyle of 
Past and Present and the Rusitin of 
The Stones of Venice , or with 
Rossetti and Morris, and say that 
he was looking back to “an Ideal- 
ized picture of the Middle Ages, in 
which that long, complex and vari- 
ous . period becomes in effect a 
single Image of order and harmony 
with which to compare the modern 
world". But Eliot did not go in 
for i-eproduction s of the fe udal 
order or of Gothic architecture and 
pre-Raphaelite art. In a note to thor 
Clark Lectures be declared that the 
whole of his cate turned upon his 
interpretation of the Vita Nuova— 
an outline of which is given in the 
last section of his Dante (1929). But 
, his imitation of the Vita tfuava, in 
1 The Hollow Men, 1 Ash-Wednesday 
' and Bitrnt Norton, is k‘ wholly 
modern and original • fbnn of 


"Dame's organization of sensi- 
bility “. At the same time, so far 
as tnese are romantic poems,, they 


belong iyith tha medieval poetry of- 
romantic passion, and not with that’ 
of . Wordsworth br Keats qr Arnold. 

-Mr Lobb Ignores Glint's note Indi- 
cating the importance to him of 
Dante's Yiw Nuova ; and be largely 
Ignores Eliot’s poetry, from which 
his criticism ought not to be separ- 
ated. But then he Ignores or dis- 
misses out of hand many things 
that do not fit his thesis, such ni 
tho study of Bradley's ' philosophy 
which is the foundation of -Eliot’s 
criticism. Prom state- to finish it 
is Eliot's metaphysics which turn 
his romanticism into something 
essentially different front that or 
the English ‘Romantics, and to. fall 
to appreciate that dimension ip to 
misperceive him. 

A.D. Moody 
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Ben Jonson: 

His Vision and his Art 

ALEXANDER LEGG AIT 

While most critical writing on Jonsun concentrates on the 
plays, poems or masijucs seen in isolation, this book ranges 
••cross the genres to explore Jonson's vision ns a whole. 
Alexander Leggati points to the inner connections that make 
ot the rich variety ot Jonson's writing u single coherent body of 
work. The hook combi nes u widc-runging discusstun of Jonson's 
interests with u detailed exam hint inn ofliis major works. 

32(1 pages 

Hardback U 4 16 74660 8 Llfi.lH) 

Comic Transformations 
in Shakespeare 

RUTHNEVO 

In this study of Shakespeare's ten early comedies from The 
Comedy of Errors to Twelfth Night Ruth Nevo develops tho 
concept of a dynamic of comic (onn and examines the powerful 
relations between the formal complexity and the naturalistic 
verisimilitude of these plays. 

2-MI pages 

Hardback U416738H0X £8.95 
Paperback 0416738907 £3.95 

Second Edition 

Jacobean City Comedy 

BRIAN GIBBONS 

The first decade t>F the Jacobean age witnessed a sudden 
profusion of comedies satirizing city life: among the« were 
comedies by Ben Jonson. John Mars ton unitThofnas Middleton. 

. . Tliis second . edition ■ takes account of recent- critical and 
scholarly work on the drama and the historical background, 

usetcci uioduKiuLiii>*.‘ • n .f . ^ • - • i 

208 pages 

Hardback 04 16 73450 2 £10.50 
Paperback 04 16 73460 X £4.95 

Shakespeare’s Drama 

UNA ELLIS-FBRMOR 
Edited by KENNETH MUIR 
This collection of essays by the first General Editor of ihe New 
Arden Shakespeare is Selected from two volumes. The Frontiers 
of Drama and the posthumous Shakespeare the Dramatist. The 
volume is prefaced by Kenneth Muir, and it brings together the 
best ot Unu Ellis-Fcmior's Shakespearean criticism. 

192 panes 

Hardback 0416740901 £10.95 . 

Paperback 0416741002 £4.95 

Translation Studies 

SUSAN BASSNETT-McGUIRE 
New Accents 

The burgeoning interest in the literature of other languages has 
necessitated n more rigorous contemplation of the problems of 
translation. In this book the author introduces the student to 
the key problems of equivalence , such as how far linguistic and 
cultural phenomena are translatable, and Ihe aesthetics of 
translation,' 

I72pafl<!s ' 

Hardback 0416 728707 £6.50 
Paperback U 4 16 728804 £2.95 

Eleven British Poets 

Ail anthology edited by MICHAEL SCH MI DT 
In compiling this anthology, Michael Schmidt has presented an 
exceptionally valuable selection of the work of those poets who 
have significantly influenced the development of ppst-war 
British poetry. ,, • , , . . 

The spectrum or poets represented is wide, including chap* 
lers on the work of W S Graham, Donald Ddvic. Charles 
Tomlinson, Thom Gunn, and Seamus Heaney. Each poet is 
briefly introduced arid difficult and obscure passages are 
footnoted, 

224pagos 

Hardback 1)416728901 £8.95 
■ Paperback (1416729002 £3.95 
UmpedtUbn 0 42350780 X £2.95 non-net 

. All prices are'nct in the UK only ! 
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Victorian versions of Horeb 


Jarrell 


Victorian Types, Victorian Shadows : 
biblical typology In Victor inn 
literatures, art and thought 
by George P. Landow 
Rout ledge & Kegan Paul, £13.50 
ISBN 0 7100 0598 9 

Biblical typology is a form of 
scriptural interpretation which 
reads certain Old Testament 
episodes ns anticipating the life of 
Christ; it is a literary technique 
with which we are familiar in 
poetry and prose of the seven- 
teenth century, but which has been 
ignored or underestimated > in 
attempts to understand Victorian 
literature and art. 

Professor Landow, author or The 
Aesthetic and Critical Theories of 
John Ruskin , tells us in the pre- 
face to his new book that he real- 
ized the importance of typology to 
Rusk in but considered him an 
anomaly : now lie demonstrates con- 
clusively that typology is important, 
nnt Just for the understanding of 
religious art, but in the work or 
non-believers such as Rossetti and 
Swinburne and in the expression 
of political and social ideas. Tho 
typology of Exodus, far example, 
with its account of tlic liberation 
of the children of Israel from 
slave rv in Egypt, is used by political 
writers to oncourage the workers to 
fight for better conditions and a 
freedom from -bondage, In addition 
to its customary employment by 
the Evangelicals os a representation 
of redumption. The Imagery of 
sermons appears in unlikely places, 
such as Swinburne’s political 
poems. 

■Professor Landow Is modest 
about his efforts at what he calls 
" scholarly recovery ” : he notes 
that such discoveries "make an 
author and an age more accessible 
to us”, and that they help us to 
understand "the relation of indivi- 
dual talents to the tradition ", and 
so become aware of a writer's origi- 
nality. This unpretentious, declara- 
tion does not do justice to the book 


as a whole, for Its implications are 
much more far-reaching than a 
rediscovery of certain effects in 
certain writers : it demonstrates a 
vital imaginative current which 
depends for its energy on an active 
religious sense. It is not just that, 
as Professor Landow points out, 
cultural historians have drawn a 
world of honest doubt, lass of be- 
lief and a disappearing God; it is 
rather that the religious activity 
(which has been well enough recor- 
ded) hnd an influence beyond what 
might have been expected. Thus we 
might have anticipated that Hop- 
kins’s "The Windhover' 1 would be 
a type of Christ ; .but Tennyson 
also sees Hal lam, and Browning 
sees Pompilia, as types or forerun- 
ners of a nobler type and a "ten- 
dency to God”. 

Professor Landow deals with both 
the expected and the unexpected. 
He shows how the Evangelicals read 
the Old Testament ns prefiguring 
the passion and death of Christ, 
while the 'High Church party em- 
phasized the priesthood and sacra- 
ments, end the Broad Churchmen 
found general religious ideas in it. 
The paradigm was the rock in 
Horeb, -which Moses struck so that 
water gushed forth, an episode 
which land been interpreted typo- 
logically by no less an authority 
than St Paul (1 Corinthians X 4): 
“for they drank of that spiritual 
rock that followed them, and that 
rock was Christ”. At this point 
anyone who, like myself, has been 
listening to sermons for 40 years, 
may wonder what all the fuss is 
about: like 'Monsieur Jourdain with 
prose, be has been experiencing 
typology without realizing it, 
although it must be said that the 
Victorians carried things to much 
greater length and elaboration. 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon, for 
example, drew out from this same 
smiting of the rock various 
Evangelical doctrines, with an em- 
phasis on the saving grace of 
Christ's sacrifice ; it pre-nineteenth- 
century significance as a type 
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What the Third World is 
really like and why it 
cannot develop 

The Third World 
Calamity 

BRIAN MAY 

Brian May goat to Iran, India and 

Nigeria to continue the work of hla 

•BEiESl book, the highly praised 
The Indonesian ' Tragedy In seeking 
lo show that the Third World Is 
SQCio-econom tally stagnant He 
damonatrates that development Is 
, Wocked by die earn a cultural inertia 
|W t . m “ dB Ada end Africa vulgar- 
atrieto Imperialism and colonialism. -. 
m rejecting the Brandt Report Mr 
May oners aux point progremme of ■ 
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f o r I d is True Love and 

why it Perfect Union 

. The Feminist Reform of 
Sax and Society . ' ; 

arid wuxiam leach 

MU . New York University 

TTiIb study of feta nineteenth- 
century feminism shows how the 
... . reform movement helped to define 

india and tho contours of today's pro- 
mrk of his grossivism. . 7 K 

[y praised 07663 £9.75 . 
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Gerard Manley -Hopkins, photo- 
graphed in 1850. 

of baptism gives way (even in 
the preaching of the Baptist 
Spurgeon) to a wider significance 
as a type of die crucifixion. As 
with so many of these types, it also 
becomes secularized, as it does in 
Browning's " One Word Mors ”, 
where the image is of the poet as 
prophet bringing truth, feeling, and 
spiritual strength to an indifferent 
audience. 

Once identified, biblical typology 
can be found lurking in all sorts of 

g laces, notably in Charlotte BrontS, 
eorge Eliot, and in the writings of 
the Victorian sages. Ruskin is fond 
of importing types into secular dis- 
course, and Carlyle interprets 
history and contemporary events in 


The Poetry of ThomaB Hardy 

jE<Xte alIlcia C1 “ ,a, “ 8 a,ul 

Vision PreBs. £10.95 
ISBN 0 85478 334 2 

Hardy bitterly complained about the 
"short-sighted bellttlement ” of' his. 
poetry -by. contemporary reviewers, 
and indeed . only in the last twenty 
years has Its status begun to be 
assured. Now that James Gibson's 
superb editing has' made available 
Hardy’s Complete Poems, Serious 
criticism such as this book offers is 
to be welcomed. Yet, almost Inevit- 
ably, a book given such a compre- 
hensive . title as ' The Poetry of 
Thomas Hardy will .promise more 
than it can deliver: fills collection 
ft . 11 essays alms to contribute <o 
the renewed conversation about 
Hardy’s .poems” which will "offer 
a more satisfying .viehr 1 ' of them. 
But there is something post hoc 
about the prefatorial efforts u 
assert the book's unity and the' 
crafty phrases do not conceal the 
tact that the essays are principally 
united in their disparity... 

uk l* ?■ 

Wnd pf ppet - emerges from 
these discrete accounts ? The pat- 

fnnfeiMrv anbiii .e hr— i__ ■ . " 


scriptural terms. Meanwhile Ruskin 
Inspired the Pre-Raphaelites, especi- 
ally Holman Hunt, who passed on 
the message to Millais. Professor 
Landow shows how Christ in the 
House of His Parents is a Trac- 
tarian use oF typology, while Hunt s 
The Finding of the Saviour m the 
Temple is Evangelical. Tlie section 
on Victorian art is powerfully illu- 
minating, particularly ns it is not 
always possible to know whether an 
object depicted is to be interpreted 
typologlcally or not ; Professor 
Landow has an ingenious theory 
which demonstrates that artists 
define specific types by juxtaposing 
them to opposites. He is also skil- 
ful and persuasive in his readings of 
Hopkins and Rossetti, showing how 
Hopkins uses one type in a particu : 
larly insistent way, and how Rossetti 
relates typology to his obsession 
with time. 

The dangers of Professor Lnn< 
dow’s approach are two-fold. In the 
first place, every sermon with an 
Old Testament text may seem to 
have something typological about 
it ; and secondly, what may be the 
merest allusions in literature are 
elevated into types. The author 
shows himself well aware of these 
dangers, and often cautions the 
reader against a full typological 
Interpretation. The result is a book 
that treads warily : the author is 
like a man walking carefully 
through a Victorian drawing-room, 
stopping to examine the brlc-6 j brac 
and admire the chaise longue, but In 
the process ha draws our attention 
to all kinds of unexpected signific- 
ances and beauties. This is a 
genuinely illuminating hook, a 
really original contribution to our 
understanding of Victorian litera- 
ture. Typology is something which 
every student of the period will 
have to take into account from now 
on. 


J. R. Watson 
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J. R. Watson is professor of English 
at the University of Durham. ■ 


stiffens experience with pattern, 
but Hardy's poetry repeatedly sub- 
mits the mind's formalizations " to 
correction in the fife of sensory 
apprehens on." The way in which a 
repeated image, the moon, contri- 
butes to this patterning is Implied 
in StalEworthy’s concluding 
essay. Elsewhere there are differ- 
,ent critical approaches. Cornelia 
Cook uses Hie poet's friendship 
■With George Meredith as a peg on 
.which to hong an instructive com- 
P u^ an roe two in terms of 
.phitosophv, style and use of lan- 
guage j Jeremy Steele’s scholarly 
i esrarch- yields an original account 
c f m P athy with Sophocles 
" n , d its influence on his shaping 
® I ? d ’ j 11 . a fine essay which 
exposes the deliberate inconsistency 
of -^rdijtfs Arfritt Glen Wickens 
makes a substantial contribution to 
our reading of The Dynasts. 

It is a poet off protean qualities 
wh° «°n«g« from this book, which 
offers neither an introtiuotory nor 
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Kipling, Auden & Co i essays 
reviews 1935-1964 
by Randall Jarrell 
Carcnnct, £9.95 
ISBN 0 85635 346 9 

This is the fourth and final cel 
faction of Randall Jarrell’s ?ssm 
and reviews. Some pieces, suchgj 
the essay on Malraux and £ 
account of how Jarrell came towrte > 
"The Woman at the Washing® 
Zoo ”, liuvo appeared in pretioij 
volumes, but in general Kfpfoj, ' 
Aiufcn & Co makes available m i 
vinusly uncollected criticism rut- 
ing over nearly thirty years. 

What strikes the reader first per. ' 
haps, is the sheer varies of the 
subject matter. There is u eufy. 
study of Yeats, part of a thesis a 
Housman, and essays of mini 
lengths on Tate, Kafka, Lafow 
ana Louis MacNeice. Thenn ■ 
also more general surveys of ad 
ernist poetry, the effects of m 
culture, and the relationship be- 
tween the poet, the public, and da k 
critic. There are ligntef piece* bt I 
including two loving account! it [, 
fifties sports cars—' 11 little dpi j 
Easter chicks of cars”, as Jarrell i 
describes them. Invariably driirt by | 
" someone whose eyes get sany t 
whenever he sees a sign wyk 5 
' Winding Road ’ And abon & i 
there are innumerable review ct 
new poetry by the famous aad ris 
unknown, which are chiefly ream* 
able for two tilings: the sbomr 
engagement with a particular (ffl 
(what Jarrell himself calls "jn!» 
sive criticism ”) and tha belief dal 
criticism should issua out «.» 
tain clearly understood but not » 
flexible principles. 

The early reviews are remirkifit 
for something else es well : w 
savage, often epigrammatic wit uo 
Jarrell turns on poetry hB doesw 
cars for. Two unfortunate Wtu* 
for instance, aro described « bto* 

“ traditional it\ the sense that _ta 
appendix is traditional' ; jamb 
reminds Jarrell of "one of 
- fc.nj. hiirfthln 
persons . . . whoso HwT art «U 
long victory over their sufw* 
and Inattentive friends * ; - wft 
still another churns out work tnw 
gives tho impression, Jarrell te» 


wit was something mat never w 
serrod him, but it -was grtautUJ 
tempered over tha yeaw-W L. 
greater generosity of spirit, Mm 1 
ance, and a willingness to iooxf* 

! traces of promlso In wnst s® ; 
have often seemed the most *- 
promising of poets, ■ . j 

Just what could come 
blending of wit and humanity 
illustratod by the pieces on , MW 
nnd Kipling, and by. briefer 
inentson some of Jarrell's Am. w ^ 
contemporaries. Iierd, what a® 
impresses is tho IncisivenOi* °* Jr. 
roll’s mind, his ability to 
tlie faults and virtues of « 
in a way that seems at onw.® 
and sympathetic. When, for 
Jarrell says, ln a revie waf-BJg 
Lowell’s first volume, that wf' 
is permanently excessive” . 

"ls an obstinacy of 
extreme enough to seem e tm. 
violence ”, one la . not s “ r .’ jJ 8 -* 
admire more — ^Jarrells 
phetlc insight or tiie supplf i . 

way. in which It is put 
he suggests that " KipHrig s 
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Expounding the dream 


Comic Transformations in Shake- 
speare 

by Ruth Nevo 

Methuen, £10.95 Bnd £4.95 

ISBN 0 416 73880 X and 73890 7 

Antic Fables : patterns of evasion 
in Shakespeare's comedies 
by A. P. Riemer 

Manchester University Press, £12.50 
ISBN 0 7190 0812 3 

Shakespeare’s Vast Romance : a 
study of The Winter’s Talc 
by Charles Frey 

University of Missouri Press, £11.40 
ISBN 0 8262 0286 1 

On the question of the deeper mean- 
ing of Shakespeare's comedies, Ruth 
Nevo and A. P. Riemer could hardly 
be farther apart. Giving a Freudian 
twist to one traditional view of the 
action of comedy ns a progression 
towards jolf-knowledge, Professor 
Nevo soos ** the dynamic of comic 
form” as a psychotherapeutic pro- 
cess In which the characters indulyo 
their fantasies and obsessions 
there by exorcising them to produce 
remedial discoveries and restored 
identities. Dr Riemer, on the other 
hand, insists that the comedies are 
witty and self-regarding exercises in 
formal artifice, " essentially devoid 
of extractable meanings or signifi- 
cances”. To the proposition that 
the plays are ** the working out of 
psychic material” comes a retort 
in the words of Bully Bottom, “ Man 
is but an ass if he go about to 
expound this dream”. 

Professor Nevo's formulation of 
comic catharsis as the liberation 
from the passions through the pas- 
sions draws upon the conventions of 
Terentian New Comedy as refined 
by generations of commentators cul- 
minating in Northrop Frye: initial 
predicaments generating errors, per- 
plexities and deceptions that are fin- 
ally- clarified to allow objectives to 
be attained^ Shakespeare, rs Pm. 
fessor Nevo observes, tends to inter- 
nalize the devices of farcical confu- 
sion and mistaken identity by relat- 
ing them to the predispositions of 
the characters to delusion and un- 
reason. But this scheme works bet- 
ter with some o£ the comedies than 
with others. The Comedy of Errors , 
with Its Plautine source and Pau- 
line image of Ephesian sorcery and 
exordsm .(Dr Pinch as parodic 
therapist?), can perhaps be seen as 
a progress through trauma to indivi- 
duation-: the relationship between 
Petruchio and Kate in The Taming 
of the Shrew might perhaps be 
understood as analogous to that of 
therapist and patient; the movement 
of mind "through release to clari- 
fication " (borrowing C. L. Berber’s 
phrase) might be enacted in A Mid- 
summer Nights Dream, As You Like 
It and Twelfth Night, although the 
degree and nature of self-enlighten- 


ment ultimately achieved by some 
of the characters in these plays 
docs not seem markedly progres- 
sive. 

There are other comedies, how- 
ever, which resist -Professor Nevo's 
approach more stubbornly. The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, for instance, 
is commonly agreed to be an un- 
satisfactory play, although there 
tire different diagnoses of its short- 
comings. Professor Neva blames it 
for not conforming to her specifi- 
cations: “the farcical, exorcist 

principle has got lost in the 
elaboration of the sentimental 
reversals”. Love’s Labour’s Lost 
is a similar aberration from her 
scheme, Its Inconclusive conclusion 
being attributed ro the failure to 
individualize the love-marches in 
overextending the play’s range of 
comic interest. Abovo all, The 
Merchant of Venice proves impos- 
sible to accommodate within tho 
terms in which comedy is defined, 
since " for Shakespcnre the scape- 
goat figure is germinnl for 
trngody", and the play is deemed 
a frustrated comedy. Here quo 
feels that critical evaluation is 
sacrificed to the consistency of the 
thesis, since whutever its generic 
non-conformity The Merchant of 
Venice is obviously a greater 
achievement than Tha Comedy of 
Errors or The Taming of the Shrew. 

In her following chapter, how- 
ever. Professor Nevo returns to the 
problem of the scapegoat in the 
Faistaff of The Merry Wives of 
Windsor and 2 Henry IV. His inte- 
gration ln the comic scheme of The 
Meiry Wives, she points out, coin- 
cides with the ascendancy of the 
feminine principle, ” the transfer 
of the comic initiative from the 
male to the female figures ’’ which 
anticipates the dominance of tho 
heroines in the following comedies. 
The Merry Wives is therefore pre- 
sented as the pivotal play in the 
development of Shakespeare's 
comic art. It is a neat argument, 
but we are not told- whether The 
Merry Wives is thereby a better 

til CIV [I 1 UU lb kill. . . ■ 

Antic Fables is a -puzzling book, 
in the first half of which we are 
repeatedly told that Shakespeare's 
comedies do not pretend to any 
significance beyond their playful 
and exuberant artifice, “ an art 
existing for the sake of its own 
conceit”, while the second half Is 
largely devoted to The Winter’s 
Tale. Tc In some respects the quintes- 
sential Shakespearian comedy 
yet a play of “ grave philosophical 
playfulness " with " a genuine 
concern with providential and 
miraculous schemes”. Dr Riemer 
is not the first cridc to chase his 
own tall in attempting to elucidate 
the notion of playful seriousness 
(or is it serioUB playfulness?), 
but few have been so perverse or 
evasive dn the endeavour. He is 
a master of the carefully qualified 
but provocative assertion: Measure 
for measure "may be taken, in 


part at least, as a technical exer- 
cise”, while All’s Well That Cuds 
Well " has a good claim to be 
regarded as Shakespeare’s most 
abstract comedy” and Mul/i Ado 
About Nothing, though unique 
among Shakespeare’s comedies for 
the depth and subtlety of its ethical 
concerns ”, nevertheless '* toys with 
these issues”. There is, moreover, 
a nagging repetitious ness in the 
commentary which suggests that 
the dichotomy is unresolved, 
perhaps because *' seriousness ” 
tends to be falsely associated with 
a didactic purpose, as in this 
observation an The Winter’s Tula 
“This comedy, like The Tempest, 
is concerned with a Plutonic scheme 
of providence ; but that is not to 
say thar it recommends in any 
active, polemical way the implica- 
tions of the scheme it employs," 
Of course it is not. 

As Charles Frey puts it in his 
study of The Winter’s Tale, "It is 
the opposite of a philosophical 
play Dr Frey's approach to the 
play, in Ills own words, is an 
"attempt to respect both the the- 
matic insights of our schematizing 
intellect and the moniciit-io-momciii 
revel nt ions of our theatrical con- 
sciousness”. The preliminary chap- 
ters, setting the play in the context 
of its critical and theatrical history, 
of its rolationship to tho primary 
source and kinship to the other lute 
romances, are economical and acute 
in their surveys, but they set tho 
book off to a slow stnrt. When the 
play-text itself is confronted, how- 
ever, Dr Frey proves an alert and 
highly perceptive guide to the re- 
lationship between the detail of the 
particular dramatic moment and the 
sense of an unfolding " ovcr-nrchlng 
pattern ". Particularly in observing 
the recurrence of certain visual 
effects of grouping, movement and 

f Eesture on the stage, this analysis 
s fruitful in insight. Of the jealous 
Leontes at the play's beginning he 
observes that all nis scenes " are 
presented in specific terms of 
‘going’”, "repelling others or dis- 
engaging himself from the ongoing 
climactic scenes, the trial of Her- 
mioite, the pastoral scene, and the 
statue scene, he notes how " each 
builds to a climax in its center 
that takes the form of a radical 
unmasking ”. . . . „ 

Above all, 1 this sensitively-argued 
study shows that the deeper mean- 
ings Inhere la the particularities of 
our Immediate experience . of the 
play rather than in the trans- 
positions and abstractions of a 
more generalizing tendency. If, as 
he suggests, a central rhythm of this 
play T> beats upon the rebccurence 
of waking out of a dream only to 
sleep again and wake once more ", 
he expounds both the dream and 
the waking most persuasively. 

D. J. Palmer 

D. J. Palmer is professor of English 
at the University of Manchester. 


A period ol dramatic conflict 


The Revels History of Drama in 
English, volume two 1500-1576 
by Norman Sanders, Richard South- 
ern, T. W. Crnlk, Lois Potter 
Methuen, £22.75 . 

ISBN 0 416 13030 5 

The phase covered by the second 
volume of the Revels History of 
Drama in English is not generally 
>een as the most exciting episode of 
our dramatic history i .16004576 is 
still commonly treated as the tail 
Bnd of the Middle Ages 6r the 
prehido to tfae Renaissance. This 
volume . does ' not challenge the 
accepted value-judgment on (be 
Pfejrs .(though! It make? « persuasive 
rose for the complexity of Skelton s 
Magnificence}, but - it does convey 
the; vitality of a period 1 of conflict 
between emerging and residual 
dramatic conventions, -■ 
iLiko its companion . volumes in 
the : (Revels History, this one Is the 
work, or : several hands. iNormart 
Sander*' .gives a useful, though 
brief* . account of the .turbulent 
toclai and historical context of the 
Plata, T. W. Craik discusses what 
we khow about the different kinds 
of: companies and their respective 
repertories., And Richard Southern 
‘ «i as always, a delight to read on 


the conditions and conventions of 
performance. The substance of the 
volume, the section dealing with the. 
plays themselves, is by Lois. Potter, 
whose blend .of wit and scholarship 
makes for good reading fa this not 
otherwise altogether ontiefag area. 

Dr (Potter emphasizes die strange- 
ness of a medieval' drama com- 
posed of emblem, dumbshow and 
pageant, -where the' focal point of 
the action, end hence its meaning, ts 
not determined for the eudlancB by 
the framing end foregrounding per- 
mitted by the proscenium arch or 
the camera. .In the period between 
1500 and the building of The 
Theatre fa 1576, this Heh plurality 
is narrowed in a number or ways— ■ 
by the size of tha professorial com- 
panies and by the Protestant dis- 
trust of visual images, for Instance. 
But while tho morality tradition, 
which Dr Potter sees as the domi- 
nant one, loses fa certain respects, 
it gains e new social interest from 
the Protestant concern with .the 
implications of moral cholce ln this 
life, and a new fleahllity from the 
influence of : . 0, . hir 
romance, classical corned? 9nd the 
experimental drama of tho . uniVer- 
.-sides and the: inns of court, : 

. As i the bibliography 

the seminal work fa. this -area bjl 


Bernard Splvack and D. M. Bevlng- 
ton is now twenty years old. The 
effect of Splvack's analysis of .the 
vice tradition 'end Bering ton's con- 
cern with doubling patterns and 
episodic structure was to prise 
criticism away from the novellstlc 
approach to Renaissance drama. 
Instead of heaping lavish praise on 
any of Shakespeare’s predecessors 
who mansged to throw 1 , off tiie 
shackles. of allegory, wo wert able 
to see Tudor drama as vital pre- 
cisely fa so far es it was a site of 
struggle between conflicting drama- 
tic inodes. Dr Potter takes this posi- 
tion for granted, understanding the 
plays. In thdlr difference from as 
well as their anticipation of the moru 
familiar modes of Shakdspeare and 
his contemporaries. And. in her 
attention to the analysis within tho 

t ilsys of a .moral conflict- not only 
n but about language, she suggests 
an imporiarti direction for future 
research. „ . • . „ „ . 

The volume fa beautifully - pro- 
duced, and combines easy reference 
with a high degree of readability, 

Catherine Betsey 


Catherine .Betsey is lecturer in 
English at University College 
Cardiff- ' 


The Yale Gertrude Stein 

Selections, with an Introduction by 
Richard Kostclanetz 

Mc h wL dl i5l[57i uiSllcd r ® n,holG Py J rnm *he Vale Edition of tlie Unpub- 
lished writings of Gertrude Stein contains some of the must oxiro- 
urdlnary works of □ writer who, a generation after her death, remains 
truly contemporary. Cloth £18-90. Paper £4.40 

Dickens and the Suspended Quotation 

Mark Lambert 

Mark Lambert analyses the uso of the direct quotation split by an 
authorial utterance, a favour! re device of Victorian novelists, to offer 
new light on the character of Dickens as a novelist and a man. £10.40 

Forthcoming 

Gulden’s Literature 

; Annual of the Modern Language Association Division on Child- 
j s Literature and the Children’s Literature Association. 
Volume 9 

. edited fiy Francelia Butler, Samuel Pickering, Jr., AftHa B. Rigeto, 
! and Barbara Rosen 

! This volume contains articles on Peter Pan, Utile Women, children's 
literature In Japan, China and .Sweden, and the role of film and 
l television. Cloth £17.35. Paper £5.65 

j Black Time 

Fiction of Africa, the Caribbean, and the United States 
| Ounrtic J. Barthold 

This book provides a fresh view of the whole body ol modern black 
fiction in the English-speaking world and develops the theory that 
1 It Is unified hy the black experience of time. £11.00 

| English Dramatic Form, 1660-1760 

Laura Rroum 

Examining the evolution nf English dramatic form during the century 
i arter the Res inrat kin, Laura Brawn defines and explains the decline 
nf the drama and Its relation to the concurrent rise of the novel. £12.30 

Unsuspected Eloquence 

A History of the Relations between Poetry and Music 
James Anderson U'inn 

This author! utivu history, the first general bntik on the subject, 
rxamlnca the changing relations between poetry and music ill Western 
history from lloiner to Aiiilcn. £11.95.. 

YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 

New Haven & London 
13 Bedford Square, London WC1B 3JF 


Edited by" Waicolm 

This major new book la a collection of twelve specialty commissioned 
Inter-disciplinary assays, each jointly written by two experts in history and 
literature. Each essay explores a central theme or preoccupation of 
American life, and together they preaentan integrated picture of Amencan 
culture and society. The topics Included reflect the general structure of 
moat modern American studies courses. Attention is therefore given to 
Imagery and Iconography, myth, national identity and American Ideology, 
as well as to popular culture, painting, and fundamental Influences I ike the 
machine and the city. 

Publication: May 1981 

Cased 0582 48903 2 £12.50 net 

PaperO 582 489040 £5.50 nat 352 pages 

Radio Drama 

Edited by Peter Lewis 

This book Is an attempt to open up the entire subject of radio drama, 
strangely neglected in the past, to th a general reader interested in the 
media and to the student of dramatic literature. However It fa not a book of 
literary and dramatic criticism, but a broad survey ol the entire range of 
radio drama from the popula r to the highbrow, from TheA rebars to Samuel 
Beckett. ^ The contributors, who Include a sartior BBC rad to -drama producer, 
a well-known writer for the medium, a professional radio critic and 
academics In the field of literature and drama, discuss amongst others tho 
production process itself, popular radio drama, tha adaptation of both 

• stage plays and fiction for radio, and tha sociology of radio drama. 

Publication: June 1981 
Cased 0582 49062 9 £9.95net 
. Paper 0682 49063 7 £6,76 net 288 pages 

■ Fora free copy of the 1981 HIghdr Education Ulhraturacatatoflue please 
.tick the box below; 

Academics wishing to receive copies of the books (when avail a bis) on 30 
days inspection, please also complete the form below: 

• I To: Roger Henwood, Longman House, Burnt Mill, Harlow, Essex 

l Please send m* a copy of the 1981 Higher Education Literature n 
catalogue: . ' ' u 

• ! RM^e^^irra 'an Inspection copfoUnlroduction to American 

• I Studies ' ' |=j 

i Pipage send mq anlnapecikm copy oipadio Drama ' □ 
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Fellowships 


UMIST 

The following are to be awarded 
honorary fellowships on May 27 : Mr 
Daley tfhompsoa, the Olympic deentli- 
leie and gold medallist ; Mr Jack 
Ashley, MP : Clare Francis, world 
jailor ; Sir Ronald Ellis, a governor 
of UMIST and managing director of 
the Truck and Bus Group of BL ; Dr 
F. A. Robinson, a past president of 
the Royal Institute of Chemistry ; Dr 
Herchd Smith, one of the scientists 
mainly responsible for the Invention 
and development of the birth control 
pill. 


(i rants 


Bristol 

Comparative animal respiration unit— 
£29,389 from the NERC for research 
Into the effect of environmental stress 
on the metabolism and swimming 
activity of fish, under direction or 
Professor G. M. Hughes. 

Botany— £23,532 from tho NERC for 
research on the rolo of mycorriilzas 
In cycling of nutrients from dying 
roots under direction of Dr E. I. 
Nowman. 

Inorganic chemistry— £15,400 from the 
SRC fnr research in structural organa* 
metallic chemistry, under direction of 
Dr P. Woodward. 



Fellowships for Jock Ashley, Clare Francis and Daley Thompson. 


Child health— £15,000 from the Van 
Neste Foundation, under direction or 
Professor P. M. Dunn. 

Mechanical engineering— £14,000 from 
the -SRC for research Into the influenra 
or grinding and metallurgical condi- 
tions on the running properties of 
bearing steels, under dlrecrtor i of Pro- 
fessor C. Andrew, Dr J. 8. C. Parry 
nnd Dr T. D. Howes. 

Medicine— £12,185 from the British 
Digestive Foundation for the W. E. C. 
Knott -Fellowship to investigate the 
role of refined sugar (S) in the causa- 
tion of C-R gallstones, under direction 
or Dr K. W. Heaton. 

Child HeaItli—£ 11.918 from the Well- 
come Trust for study of mast cell 
migration as possible cause of disease, 
under direction of Dr F. Carswell. 


Strathclyde 

Production management and roanufac- 
hiring technology— £142,73* from SRC 
and the department of Industry Teach- 
ing Company Scheme, for work on 
computer aided manufacture In batch 
production firms. 

Business School— £54,722 from the 
Department of industry to Professor 
N. Hood, for supply of economic 
research study of multinational enter- 
prises Investment strategy in assisted 
areas In the United Kingdom and 
Southern Ireland. 

Management and Manufacturing Tedi- 
nology— S- K. Banerjee and A. u. 
Stuart— £46,177 from the SRC for 
design and development of an Inte- 
grated production management system. 


Honorary degrees 


Sheffield 

The following are to be awarded 
Sir Georg, 

Grenfell Baines, formerly professor 
and head of the department of archi- 
tecture at Sheffield University- Miss 
Iris Murdoch, the well-known outhor 
and playwright. Sir Edgar T. Williams, 
pro -vice-chancellor of tile University of 

LLI) ^ Mr Stephen -Marlin do Bar- 
olome, former pro-chancellor and chair- 
man of the council of the University. 
DEng : Mr W. G. Ibberson, chairman 
of the Council for the Conservation of 
Sheffield Antiquities. 

DSc ; Dr H. Kay, vice-chancellor of 
the ’University of Exeter. Or A. 
Spinks, consultant chairman of Charter 
Consolidated (Ltd. 

DSc Tech i Mr S. Race, a well-known 
figure In the glass Industry. 

PhD i Mr Derrick Riley, local amateur 
archaeologist. 

Southampton 

The following are to be awarded hon- 
orary degrees In April and July : 

TJ.n : sir Bernard Miller, treasurer of 


the University and lately chairman of 
the John Lewis Partnership. Mrs 
Shirley Williams, formerly Secretary 
I of State for Education and Science. 


OI OLOUZ 1UI — — 

DM : Dame Josephine Barnes, consult- 
ant obstetrician and gynaecologist. 


Forthcoming events 


" Neither Bleak House nor ifl», 

Hall : English In the Cuniculun"; 
Inaugural lecture by Mr Harold 
professor of education with 

reference to the teaching of f2£ 

in education, is to be dellrtnfil 
March 4 at 6 pm In the Inahmi 
Education, Bedford Way, Lc*J 
WCl'H 0AL. , ^ 

* * * 

Teaching New Technology «{& h 
Social Implications, a one dw cm» 
once organized by Trent Pobtetta 
In association with the Sclera ltd 
nology nnd Society Association, bs 
he held at chc polytechnic on Bull; 
between 10.30 and 4 pm. 8u&ir 
Include ; Dr Dennis Scottar, auunrd l 
che Long Range Research Ufom- 

at the GEG’s Him Research Cntnui r 

Dr Edward Yaxen. departnai i ! 
liberal studies In science, Buchan 
University on biotechnology. Fufe 
detail t from Mr Charles Bo?*, flj i. 
Conference, Centre for Kcm& 
Studies, Trent Pototecluk. Ws - 
Street, Nottingham NG1 4MI, 

• * * 

" Education and the Work M»- s 
ment” by Dr Kenneth Kintiiaa ; 
lecture being delivered onluf 
at 9.45 am In the Clarke Hiflujw 
of a workshop on “ Eduatti ai 
Work " being organised by Of » I 
cute or Education department*** l 
tlon in developing countrla l m 1 
March 4-5. 
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Belgian universities 


A THREE-PAGE 
SPECIAL REPORT 
BY LIONEL COHEN 


NORTH SEA 


NETHERLANDS 


^Ghent 


:Bruges; 


:Kortrijk%^ BRUSSELS: 


4o two Belgian universities arc 
tlike. There are French-1 a nguoRe 
md Floralsh-languago Slate univer- 
litles ; French-language and Flcm- 
sh-language Catholic universities ; 
md there, arc *' free ” universities, 
mth French and Flemish, which 
ire expressly neither State, nor 
Catholic. 

Then there is a division between 
universities which are “full-scale” 
—offering a comprehensive range of 
study programmes and research at 
all academic -levels— and those 
which are “ small scale where 
only a part of the study pro- 
gramme, perhaps the first year or 
the whale of a limited range of 
study notions in one or two facul- 
ties, is available. 

In fact, out of the 20 universiiy- 
Icvel institutions in Belgium— in- 
cluding the dual-language Royal 
Military School and tlio (Protestant 
Theological Faculty — there arc only . 

six institutions which qualify for 1 

“full-scale” status. These are at 
Ghent (Flemish, State), Louvain-ia- 
Neuve (French, Catholic), Leuven 
(Flemish, Catholic), Lifege ((French, 
State) and Brussels (French „f 

“free" and Flemish “£rco"). isn 

Although nearly three quarters of ^ 
Belgian undergraduates afe now co 
accounted for in the enrolments 
of these six “ full-scale ” universi- an 

ties, it was particularly in the non- 
state sector that university expan- fa 
sion was greatest during the 1960s St1 
and early 1970s. New institutions ar 
or faculties — sometimes based on a( 
up-graded existing further educa- j n 
tion institutions*— were developed In m 
centres such as Antwerp, Gemp- 
loux. Mans and Namur, while the 
(Flemish) University of Leuven A 
established “first cycle” studies in p 
some faculties at far away Kortrljk tl 
in West Flanders, to help balance n( 
the geographical distribution within ^ 
the Flemish linguistic region. 0 
It was also at this stage that the cl 
old unitary Louvain university was B: 
split into . its present separate t ; 
French and Flemish institutions— a „ 
process that was rapidly followed y, 
Sy the old unitary “Free” Univer- p 
sfty of Brussels which,. “In the s 
interests of linguistic peace , t ; 
divided Its campus in two and set r 
up a Flemish -language university at B 
one end and a French-language uni- _ 
varsity at the other. j 

To appreciate die losic .of this s 
upheaval and its, typicelly Belgian, t 
solution to the ihteriiel divisions 
within the ojd university inslitu* - . 
dons, it must be placed in the ton- , 
text of a long-running political ■ j 
struggle between the French-langn- 
age and Flemish-language poliilcal , 
parties. In particular, the commit- ( 
ment of the Flemish parries to the , 
active, development and use of the , 
Flemish language and preservation 
of Flemish culture is linked to the 
constitutional Tights of the two 
majority, and one (German) 
minority,, language sectors of -the 
population, • ■ i 

■ In terms of university develop- 
ment, this rising influence of the 
Fiemlsh parties was first reflected 
. with . the so-called “ Nedertandlz- 1 
ing**; of the State University of 
Ghent. Just 50 years ago. But the ■ 
achievement , of .. this first step 
merely served , to emphasise - the 
; continued Imbalance between th® 
French And Flemish, higher educa* 

' tion sectors: This was not only an 
, • imbalance as between State institu- 
■ tions, - blit also «s between insritti- 
dons : In the •“ free” *nd Catholic 
sdetot- As > one (Flrench-Ianguage) 
observer, AndrA PhtlipparU wrote 
in 1969i The slogs u ' Leuven - 
Nederlands* became in thp whole 
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-an [3iS^ borii Louvain 
and Brussels into separate ^stitii- 
tions — in both cases full i sca ^ B orfl ii 
did not greatly change i the overall 
student distribution, though th JJJ 
are now slgns that some of _ the 
newer and still much smaller, 
institutions — such as at Antwerp 
may be atttractlng a more significant 
proportion of new registrations. 

P Though still tiny GfMJPJJJ 

Antwerp’s three separate (o»“, 
p r a> »nd Tesuit) university instl- 

■SSn, SomKi. to now ir.w .n 

nearly 7,000 students, some of whom 
have to begin their studies in one 
of the three faculties-rrst-cycle 
courses only in some disciplines 
and then move to another inslitu* 
tion for their last two under- 
graduate years. This, apparently 

fnconvenient, system ■ of 
From one universltyfacultvorin 
orimtlon to another nan-way 

fhrou ST study seems to work 

rather better in pact tee than Jt 


Population 
mi - 56.7% 
UZ3 - 32.1% 


- 10 . 6 % 
- 0 . 6 % - 
100 . 0 % 


FRANCE 


Wilh • JO mtaute bu«id, 

institutions has been Preserved in 
parallel with a very close co-operB- 
tion between the three, all Flemish 
of course, which has beon assisted 
through tiie setting up by statute of 
a common university hweau. Some 
6f .the teaching staff urti also 
“ shared out” between the three 
small campuses, particularly in the 
case of disciplines wliero the fuj 

study programme has to be dividea 
between' tyvo separate institutions. 

Thus the preservation pf separate 
identities within a common J||J* 

the linguistic division of • old 
Universities, In p ^ CU ioVvershy 

fe£ imL «"%S 

^ d rtMl. hunl/.rri.l« 

wn vears ■ ago • ; has proved a 

uTlnful end protracted process- 

Even triday. according JO f .Spokes- 


two administrations aver such 
titfirrfr ‘Uiff'lUkdtt'M rwauavL imr 
ture, although a joint inter- 
university committee continued to 
sit from time to time to try to 
reach agreement on such matters, 
as well as to administer certain 
common assets which for one reason 
or another could not be split into 
two parts. 

In addition, the splitting of an 
old institution such as Louvain 
created common long-term dissatis- 
factions. The new French Catholic 
University of Louvain, with mast oE 
its faculties now housed in an attrac- 
tive modern campus at Louvain-la- 
Neuve some 30 miles away from the 
old Louvain, does not have to battle 
with the kind of purse-breaking 
maintenance , problems of the Flem- 
ish university as its staff try to 
find ways of keeping up with 
escalating repair costs for their 
maapificant fifteenth and sixteenth- 
century buildings. 

Nevertheless, at (Flemish) Leuven 
they are optimistic fer the future — 
“a new generation is already grow- 
ing up which never knew tits o.d 
Louvain— a generation that never 
had to go through the terrible ex- 


uttu fiu '■“'"•e • — , — 

C * nee of the splitting of the great 
collection, and for whom a 
much better love! of cooperation is 

f » * 


Is frequent evidence of the dupli- 1 
>■«(■"» nS raemrrh pvnpnriilijrn In I 
On the other hand, there is uiso 
no guarantee that any Improvement 
In horizontal communication 
directly. ‘between the two ■ bodies 
would necessarily bring “bout a 
different' result, the competitive 
element between French and 
Flemish regional interests might in 
such circumstances outweigh an 
argument for economy, ana it 
would not be the 'flist time that 
one region argued for research 
funds simply because they were 
already being spent on similar pro- 
jects in the other. 

Consequently, in practice, Bel- 
gian central government exerts an 
overall, rather than a specific con- 
trol over higher education policy 
as far as the universities are con- 
cerned. It achieves this limited 
control partly through. separate and 
parallel discussions with the inter- 
university councils, and more 
erally, through adjusting the level 
of subsidy per student— the non- 
state universities receiving a pro- 
portion of the state captation. 
Thus when, at the end oE 1980, 

. the Belgian government decided to 
l reduce .university expenditure, on 
i this occasion by a •■gbal 2.2 Pjr 


feverfridavf according to a ipokes- 

man of (flemish) Leuven Univer* 
sltv there ere still some occasion- 
ally heated argument between the 


therefore possible M . 

.In general ter his, the level of co- 
ouerathn between Belgian universi- 
ties which ore whhin the seme 
linguistic sector— be they State, 
Free or Catholic— serms to operate 
»t a more positive level than across 
linguistic divides. Outride Brussels 
— whare official bMInguallsm Rirro 
readily Pamirs Fronco-Flomlsh 
■ inter-university contacts . to be 
formalized through a variety, of 
committees— most university spokes- 
men find, thee cooperation at a 
poltc/-maWiiB level is most readily 
achieved through tho, respectively, 
French or Flomish, Inter-iinivorslty 

C °Th?se intor-university councils, 
apart from Tccommcndlng policy 
priaritiss to their respective educa- 
tion ministries and expenditure 
thsretit, also fu’fil teroin cmniron 
Service functions for : 5- oir uni* 

vertltlas^-siulh os the prepare. on at 
, atudent handboaks giving, a general 
view of study possibilities ip *» 
tho universities concerned.. But 
prscUefy; ..'tecatise, thr:a inter- 
univerjTw, councils .apart! a Jn 
rive wblatUn from edch other, there 


rims oqcasioji uy » ■j--— j.— 
cent, it was PP to the Individual 
university inetipirions to decide 
how they would effect these eco- 
nomies in their budgeting. 

In some cases, as in Leuven and 
Ghent this has led to ^ continu- 
ance of a policy of not i Tilling cor- 
tnln vacant teaching posts, while jn 
others, such as the Ff f* 
sity of Brussels, the choice thet 
h a d to be faced wak not over 
teaching posts but a? between less 
research funding or less ex pend! - 
turn oh such things as heating the 
buildings. But in all cases the 
“ room for manqeuvre in the hud- 
gctlhg ■ process is dlrectlv related 
:,to lha size of the 
larger universities, and particularly 
the state unlverslties of which 
Lirige currently has the highest 
cost-structure per student may nave 
more possibilities of absorbing 
global financial : cuts than the 
smaller and newer Institutions. 

* For these smaller, universities, 
there has therefore to be a much 


\ lux 

J,- / 

from central government Is cut. 

always the possibility of 
apptiod research, the funding lor 
which comes not from central gov- 
ernment but from provincial autho- 
rities and industrial undertakings. 

It Is also a matter of pride for 

most Belgian universities to 
strengthen links with their local 
background. Historically, the majo- 
rity of Belgian students have beta 
drawn to Study In their focal 
university and this trend, thouah 
now less general, has tended to be 
again reinforced outside Brussels 
partly by the linguistic divisions nf 
the country and partly by the In- 
creasing cost of travel. 

Also historically, the actual sit- 
ing of Belgian universities- has been 
linked no? to the global Mo- 
tion of papulation but to the needs 
of the particular locality. Louvain, 
as a university site, was favoured 
by the Duke of Brabant In MZS ex- 
pressly in order to serve i the i needs 
of the province and provide students 

■ with a counter-attraction to ihe Uni- 

■ verslty of Paris. Even today, Lou- 

. vain is held up as an example of a 

> “university city". 

1 Jn Libge. the city council m 1914 
[ contributed to a huge bequest of 
i land and capital to provide for the 

* fmure building of what is now the 
" university’s ultra-modern Sort Tib 

man complex just outside the city. 

* Each university claims its rights 
>■ from the state for extra funding 
- on (he basis of Us local heritage. 


arealpr rBllance upon that variety, 
of aHernatlya funding sources 
which : is part of the hallmark^ot 
the diversified Belgian system. For 
example, if pure research money. 


. Thus in USge ns in G he e nt T^ 
Leuven as : in Brussels— it is the 
characteristic of the Belgian uiu-. 
verities' rwaafpohnek to look to 
central governmetu funding essen- 
tially as a means flf helping tntfn to 
strengthen thoir local and linguistic 
academic base- • . , 

It is from this base areajhar diev 
draw the larger pan of thetf stud- 
ents and en increasing propbrUon of 
their research funds and it .is in 
the namfa of this local and llnwiistlc 
identity that they justify poliual 
demands for n greater share in the 
national higher education budget. It 
is this combination of factonr which 
makes up a value-structure wliich is 
Common to ; academic institutions 
throughout the country be they 
Slate, Catholic or Free, and; irres- 
pective of whether they are French 
or- Flemish. It Is, above all. part of 
the Belgian identification. 
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Belgium provides viirlety from Lltge lo old Louvain to the Free University of Brussels. 


Creating a distinctive style 


The Free University of 
Brussels has avoided 
the mistakes of the older 
institutions says its rector 


Belgium means that certain Job 
opportunities traditionally reserved 
for Catholic graduates by Catholic- 
controlled' organizations will not be 
available for Free University gradu 
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Sdhutzar, newness was soil] noth a 
challenge and an opportunity. 

“We were lucky. Circumstances 
helped— by starting from scratch 
ten years ago, when the French and 
Flemish parts of the original Free 
University separated, we were able 
to avoid many of the mistakes of 


, . . ge had been taken 

of this newness to create a distinc- 
tive academic style. " Unusually for 


* ■ ? wwage age . still 

: — i *»'d (Professor de Scfcut- 

ter. iWe have (benefited from this in 
u number of ways, though we cer- 
■ tainly expect a ; massive age-group 
turnover In personnel in about teh 
years lime. Meanwhile this has been 
and continues to be a dynamic 
eloment In our build-up of student 
1:0113 ®°d study programmes, and 
we ere doing this at a time when . 
tf Y Iler3 *l of scbbbHeavers gener- 
flly in university entry Is declining. 

“'F<rem «. small beginning ' of onb 
around 1,000 students ten years ago, 
we have grown to well over. 5,000 
now and r believe that the univer- 
sity Is maintaining its attractive- 
ness through emphasis on the quality 
of Its. teaching * he said, ; . 

A* „ a - J f0 ^ c t l f r in the more 
specialized fields of international 
law, Professor de Schutter laid em- 
phasis on the need to ■ make good 
teaching mord easily . possible 
through a study programme built 
around many small classes or work 

r ups ef no more than ten to 
students rather than traditional 
in lprge' auditoriums. .. 

' on* ^^erdphasis here ls, above all,' 
.IpdtvWual, 1 w«ule the 
Seneration helps en* 
v: **•* smf-studedt contact nor- 

SV- y Jf^ laps bn >-«« name 
raeetinw «■* 

V ®*°P 5® w A?™ 3 - of teaching.- It 
emri'Mbrf “ft ’ nuU W™ wfaic^ 


ffieiTio'ilT ,h “ °W' r . : 

kiiy® ^e-'iove that, this >ha$ also 

; !? fmar in helping, 

to maximize the success-rate of bur 

■83SSS'; Frorwso “ vde 

"iBWn, of tx»h Belgian parenwtmd 


Professor de Schutter' i 
emphasis on the’ Individual 

school-leavers in their choice of 
university— or, indeed, their choice 
of alternative : forms of higher edu- 
catioii~-Bad we have , therefore 
studied end modified all of our first- 
year teaching programmes to match 
u oe ? e -°P !the study capacities of 
school-leavers.- - 

By -this means, the drop-out rates 
in the first year have been kept 
low and teaching staff have learnt 
f| ; oin tlw modification 
of .teaching methods which this 1 re- 
qulred. The law faculty atone now 
annually enrols over 250 first-year 
students and the numbers continue 
to Increase. 

The university has also made 
newness a ' positive element in Its 

-h^ ar &vl% Blopment ': Nft w zone* 
t^^ u Ps. - new equipment 
hayd all beep emphasized ■ and 
applied , to advantage. The bulk of 
b ff, n L concentrated 
^ ®?iablished scientific 

I.a!fe? U ‘ & u newly developing 
subjects such ai bio-engineerlng and 

' Xh r , me< !i cinB L It 13 lhe only Bel- 
gUn university that sets aside pari 

r D Li t ! ch o Xv^;s}’, n r c,ui,v ^ f -> r 

b °on problems 

hself h fn U ?H Ve,: k ty ta Wtablishittg 
itself .in the heart 'of a .rosinlv 

ohy. On a popufi 

eniov^Kfim i h 6 - Flao,l8h universities 
m ^vantages over their 
: CDun i er P ar ^ lo terms of 

■ ®nd regional resedroh* 

- JSSJ H j?ut ; there ■ arp -serffi 
fpii k d 'Advantages at a lS 
level jwhen- it comes to obtaining a 

at in f ' particularly where, 

f 6ls ‘ thes ® 3rs under ,the 
control • of . one of the French 

Ffl a a thar A Ph QthBr !ie3 tn the 

fact thoc the university l s f free u 

rather than CathoUcf WS in 


Free university switches 


on to fleet hire project 

The electric car has long fascinated parking/ charging bays at ode 
ecologists with its potential as a stations or, if there are w da I 


university expenditure. 

really much worse than it sounds. 
We can’t touch salaries — that would 
be antisocial — so since salaries 
form the larger part of our annual 
expenditure, this means, in effect, 
an actual cut of soma 10 per cent 
in everything else. In short, the 
zone of manoeuvre in expenditure 
on such, things as research, teach- 
ing, books, equipment, even chalk, 
has been virtually eliminated ”, 
said, idie professor. 

“ What, this means In real terms 
IS that we are craw daily faced with 
alter natives such as (whether to tut 
heating by two degrees, or whether 
to keep warm 'but cut research 
expenditure. In this sense we 
become, not economic managers, 
but a )big school with school 
'problems. . 

Yet, In spite of this we are 
already the greatest Flemish enter- 
prise in the whole of Brussels, We 
Operate a 700-bed hospital, we em- 
ploy 2,000 personnel and have 1,000 
academic etaff oh the payroll — arid 
we go on innovating and expand-' 
ing all 1 the time”, said Professor 
•de Schutter.' 1 : 

In the law school classes have 
opened to ' evening and weekend 
students in certain courses and law 

S radicals are held od Saturdays, 
^conversion ' Courses are rim for 
entrants : who v'hkve v qualified . in 
'other universities add in Otnet sub- 
. jecta , and : , special . programmes 
offered for some .older ' students 
who simply want to, broaden their 
understanding, '.of -a particular 
subjectj 

' Looking bafck over his period: as 
rector, Dr de ;Schi|tter had no- hesi- 
tation id. saying: "I would do it 
11,3 challenge and T 
fight for it. If I can - give 'a * clean 
Ship 'to my successor- I will feel 
' *" a Ls have been successful.. But 
, nbthlpg js going to be spectacular 
1b nw four, year, history. What I 
Would llke to,. achieve is a real fan- 
’ provement in the -duality, of /the 
taachlnaj^ particularly . computer- 
Orientated teaching, even- If this 


. that i must find the’ courage 
..g/Sp-- 30 ®® colleagues that good, 
toachjn^ Is really; someth-ing dlf. 

,tbe « c hdaptic world, to 
special— .We need dreamers, and I 
rfitliRk? Jhat tho universltyi must 
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parking bays and charging equip- 
ment under the control of a central 
C0 ™P“M r . All vehicles will be avail- 
able for public hire for a limited 
time and the hirer will purchase a 
magnetized season ticket which will 
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The electric car Will be trecharged while ft is parked 


Breaking down 
the bastions of 
male privilege 


One of the most startling changes 
over the last decade in Belgian 
universities is Lhe way in which 
women students have come to 
dominate study areas which used 
to be almost exclusively reserved 
for men. Ac the same time, mi 
overall increase in the number of 
women entering university hns 
taken place while the total student 
population has remained relatively 
stable. 

Philosophy and letters is still the 
most popular faculty for women 
entrants, with over 7,000 
enrolments in 1979 compared to 
a mere 483 women in veterinary 
science. But even 483 women 
veterinarians represents a 400 per 
cent increase since 1969 and marks 
a potentially revolutionary change 
in u profession which, until very 
recently, wns rarely entered by 
women. 

Like philosophy, law and educa- 
tion are two study areas in which 
the number of women students in 
Belgian universities has doubled 
over a decade, yet during the same 
period the number of women en- 
rolled for degree-level courses in 
physical education has jumped from 
a mere 354 in 1969 to no less than 
1,433 in 1979, with women now 
accounting for nearly 40 per cent 
of the first-year students. 

t of this development can be 
attributed to changes in the social 
and cultural background of Belgium. 
The traditional home-based career 
parameters of female school leavers, 
especially in the more conservative 
Flemish areas of northern Belgium, 
have given way to those who are 
academically able being actively 
encouraged to develop career pros- 
pects through higher education. 

Statistics directly reflects this 
changing pattern. Between 1974 /7S 
and 1978/79 almost the whole of 
the 10 per cent increase In the num- 
ber of first year students in 
Flemish language universities was 
accounted for % the rising num- 
ber of female entrants, who by 1979 
made up over 3,900 of the 9,931 
enrollments. 

By comparison, the French lan- 
_ i universities in Belgium, have 
Tong had a much higher proportion 
of woitien ' students than their' 
Flemish counterparts. But- although 


the French language institutions 
overall now enrol almost as many 
first year women students as men, 
the actual proportion of their 
women students has risen much 
more slowly. Historically French- 
speaking students were attracted to 
France. In order to try and keep 
the brightest students in Belgium 
tiie French language University of 
Louvain was founded by the Duke 
of Brabant in 1425. 

The make-up of the student pop- 
ulation and the study programmes 
in universities is also influenced by 
the Influx of students from other 
countries, to which Belgium is both 
geographically and politically more 
susceptible than ninny other coun- 
tries and which is ulso linked to its 
development as a centre for Euro- 
pean and International institutions. 

from the students' viewpoint 
there have been two quite separ- 
ate fuctors which have attracted 
particular groups of foreign 
nationals to come to Belgium for a 
university education. In the 1960s 
and early 1970s, for example, there 
was a steady stream of students 
arriving from the United States, 
particularly in Brussels and Ant- 
werp, where they could choose to 
follow long term study programmes 
—often available in English— In 
preference to being drafted to fight 
in Hie Vietnam war. 

But long before this source dried 
up the Belgian universities wero 
already at the receiving end of an 
increasing flow of young Dutch and 
Gorman men and women wanting 
to study subjects such as medicine 
and veterinary science for which 
they had been unable to secure a 
place in a university in their awn 
countries because oF the numerus 
clausus entry restriction. A sign!- 

were' 

accelerated a "feminizing” of the 
faculties concerned. 

Thus, while in 1969 a mere IS per 
cent of foreign medical students in 
Belgium were female, by 1979 this 
proportion had more than doubled 
as the number rose from 241 to 
847. In the French-language institu- 
tions the change was even sharper 
with ftlqast as many women as men 
came from France to study medi- 
cine in Belgium in 1979. Indeed, 



S il c'rL FICmiSh ' 0,,,l!rv ‘ ,ti ““ h “ « lvc " w«y to nclivc encouragement of women to pursue 


from Portugal, though the actual 
numbers were lower, women stu- 
dents were in the majority. 

At the Slate University of Ghent, 
Dr A. Bonte, head of the student 
study advice bureau, hns made a 
special study of the evolving pattern 
of Ghent’s foreign student, papula- 
tion. In 1930-31, which was the lac. 
year in which Ghent wns a Frouch- 
laiiguage institution, no less than a 
third of its students were drawn 
from abroad, mainly from Franco, 
Ten years later, at tile beginning of 
the war, Ghent's foreign student 
register made up only a mere 1.6 
per cent of its student enrolments. 
After the war this figure rose both 
absolutely and in percentage terms 
until it now accounts for no less 
than 6 per cont of all students, with 
over n third female. 

State universities In Belgium, un- 
Hke the non-state Jrtstitucions, are 
obliged -to register all qualified non- 
students wishing to enrol, 
state-subsidfeed places — «et nation- 
ally at 2 per cent of each ■institu- 
tion's enrolments — has been 
reached, although refugees and 
students from developing countries 
are excluded from tills quota. 

-French Unguage institutions have 
enrolled a large number of students 
from former Frendh territories In 
Africa, among whom the ratio of 
men to women 4 b much higher uihn 
for iforelgn students coming ffom 


College with a finishing touch 


Old Bruges, a jewel of antiquity in 
the heart of West Flanders has no 
university. But it does boast an 
internationally famous postgraduate 
college for tbe teaching of Euro- 
pean law and politics. 

Under the presidencies of a suc- 
cession of leading European per; 
sonalities including the ten-year one 
of Jean Rey the former president tif 
' 1 European Commission, the Col- 
lege of Europe was designed to pro- 
vide a training ground for potential 


European admmistratpra, lawyers - 
and diplomats. Graduate entrants - 
to the college's one-year courses are. . 
selected ., by national ■ . committees 
add supported by government bur- 
saries, while the Slim operating 
budget- is {Jointly funded by the 
European Community and its mem- 
ber and applicant member states. 
Ili addition financial contributions 
come from some countries such as 
Austria and Switzerland which are 
outside the community, . but which 
each ■ year •: afend 1 : some of their 
potential' diplomats or -international 
civil a^yants to . complete thdlr. 
studies M Bruges. 

Of fidql Idnguagos pf the : college 
ttq -French And English, contrary to 
the (Famish language priority , of 
the province.- Since the majority 



within that community”, he says. 

The possibility of preserving cul- 
tural and national diversities may 
not be so important as the prospect 
of qualifying for a top international 


Europe. This has further exag- 
gerated the differences between the 
French und Flemish, language 

nsiitmlons in torms of the chang- 
ing ratio of men tn women student 
enrolments. In uddition, Belgian 
and foreign students are increas- 
ingly opting for study programmes 
where graduate employment pros- 
pects are reasonably promising, 

(Employment prospects are often 
more important determinant of 
study choico for men than for 
yvo-men. -For example, the overload- 
ing of the Belgian medical facul- 
tiea—particularly in the study of 
dentistry — hag markedly cased over 
die last two years us Jab prospects 
fee -Belgian doctors and denitsts 
are seen to decline. Thfs is not to 
say Chat an optimum sWf- student 
ratio has already been generally 
achieved. According to the student 
newspaper Veto the recent com- 
Plaint of students at the (Flemish) 
Cur hoi ic University of Leuven that 
inaaequdie m uic m-cuivai lu-unj 
hex been accepted by (the rector. 
But it is apparent rfr*. dthough 
entry Into the first-year medical 
faculty study programmes in most 
universities is falling for both men 
and women, the drop In the number 
of women entrant® iJs very much 
less. 

The net effect' of this change is 
to produce a- further sharp, rise in 
the propor tion of woman - medical 

qrolind Europe to discuss selection 
with the national committees con- 
cerned. 

"I am not responsible for die 
fact that, like 90 per cent of univer- 
sity students, the majority of appJi- 


job which attracts many of the col- 
lege’s students to apply -For enrol- 
ment. In practice the college func- 
tions 8B a kind of unofficial top em- 
ployment agency. _ 

,r l still get announcements of 
vacancies, in spite of all the pre- 
sent difficulties ; from international 
lawyers and bankers needing staff 
trained in -European law and used 
.10 working- with other nationalities, 
for example: end our students da 
part of their course also spend a 
. period of training in European 
organizations”, says Professor 
LukdzcwikJ. . ■ • 

This may. be one reason why the 
popularity of the college ,b higher 
than ever after 30 years In spite 
of what the European Community?* 
qwn. opinion polls reveal about ue- 


the province.- Since the majority 
of students and teaching staff are 
arawri from outside Belgium, this 
language .ride which, dates back, to 
the’ College founding in' 1949. haS 1 
been .zhaintsined os a necessary re- 
quirement in order that teaching. 

1 be- entirely; carried ; out in a 
. ^ -plage femillar to the majority 
ff ; Of 'the.ajl-Yigiting professorate. .. 
Because bf this linguistic Isolo- 
«°n, the student population bf :some 
140 appear .as .an apart’ and per- 


Bruges i a jewel of antiquity. . 

haps Privileged group, unable tp 
toake lull contact with the histpnr 
ahd, ■ culture of tbejpnd fit which 
they ; study. ‘ Rector : 
LukaaewskL admits .that thw 
"privilege " label applies, ' but 
denies ■ tHat it also constitutes 
elitism. 

"The college draws Its students 
l. .ii ...» Riirnnfl. so It DlferS 


k J inks yiui . ■» "r,’ " V " 

of what the European Community?* 
own opinion polls reveal about de- 
. dining public - support for closer 
1 integration. ■ . , 

“ Each year ; we . receive roughly 
■ five or six times as many applicants 


as we. have places available, though 
- the actual balance of applications is 
unevenly spread across Europe. Get- 


In a munruniOMflt comrauiuw. 

ZM Sided In i9«-d)e,:'StoB» 
Abb ’' of • Europe— and In qiy , view 
norbt.m 


: many and the Netherlands are spe- 
. clal ‘weak spots’ In this reipoct, 
while by contrast applications from 
France and from new aiid applicant 
jnember States of the. community 
such as Greece and Portugal .have 
been particularly high T, : say* t0B 
•professor. ■. 

■ ,Orta,i result/ of thi8_ sm-p% oF 
! ‘applicantt . i$ the need .for .a? atnf 
, selection .process and, + though ' the 
initial vetting takes piec4 at patio rial 
! levels, tho rpcior lakes', most . OF 
. the fir)al decisions after travelling 


ticularly for recommending bursar- 1 
ies — is that preference should be 
given to students of modest origin. 

If two candidates are otherwise 
equal but, for instance, one is the 
son of a successful doc Lor, then I 
would accept both but let the 
doctor's son pay his own fees," he 

With no permanent residential 
professorial staff at (he college, tbe 
rector Is left wi* a : very free, even 
: autocratic, dec Is ion-making power- 
He agrees that this Is ad important 
advantage; particularly when rapid 
decisions are called for. 

"When T was appointed in 1972, 
we were still feeling the Aftermath 
of: -the 1968 1 earthquake \ My pre- 
dccessor^— Professor Heriri Brug- 
mans— 4»Ueved that tba.. college 
should be a small family of some 
50 students. But my view is that 
150 is still smajhr-so I tripled the 
number of students admitted. 

" But last year, with GO students 
in: tho law programme alone, we. 
touched the coiling and 1c became 
clear that, if this, whs sustained, 
there would soon 'be little difference, 
between the college law courses and 
a corresponding diploma: course at 
a large university. This -was not 
what 1 wanted. Xi believe that dia- 
logue la essontiaWfo I -acted .at. 


1U0UV. waayiiiiwr— •* r*. 

S ince -and drastically ; reduced the 
aW. intake to just 36 students this 
year," say* Professpr-Lukaweski. 

It could , bo argued that teaching 
' abaut Europe Involve* more .than 
just law and oolitic*. According to 
the rector, hla attempts: so far to 
try and broad cm this academic base 
have so far met with: little sue- 


students. At thu French-language 
Free University of Brussels, women 
aro already in the majority In the 
medical faculty’s first-year classes. 
Even more striking is tho longer- 
term shift which has taken place In 
the study of pharmacy where 
female students outnumber the 
men. 

Since graduation statistics also 
suggest that female students tend 
to stay the course rather better 
than their male counterparts, it h 
clear that this feminization of the 
Belgian student population will call 
for some major changes In univer- 
sity planning during tho next two 
decades. In particular, the possi- 
bility of a continuance of this 
female-dominant trend coupled with 
long-term poor employment pros- 
pects for male university graduates, 
means that pressure will be placed 
on all university and higher educa- 
tion Institutions to tailor their 
spending programmes accordingly, 
programmes" " a hit tici lilies Wufi.ii 
women students favour, while pres- 
sure on male-dominated university 
administrations to admit more 
women to top faculty positions Is 
clearly strengthening. The prospect 
of a Belgian woman as university 
rector may still be in. the pipe- 
dream category, but the flow of -. 
women graduates must surely soon 
be reflected in the composition, of 
university teaching staffs. 

cess. "Two year* ago the college 
offered courses in European social 
studies but, unfortunately, it failed. 
Unlike European law. it lacked any 
coherency, though I also believe 
ijiat this failure should not prevent 
us from offering more options than 
we do at present. 

“To offer mare options we . need 
more students, and to then main- 
tain the present high staff »tudenc - 
ratio— at present there ace about 90 
visiting staff for the 140 students — 
wa will need to recruit more pro- 
fessors ", he says, 

Professor Lukazewski makes dear 
that this does not imply any change 
of college policy in terms of keep- 
ing 'to' an all-visiting professorate. 

Jf My contacts, with similar Inter- 
national institutions which do' have 
permanent staff have left me with- 
out any wish to experience the 
terrible problems end academic in- 
fighting which this can involve. Also 
. the stagnation. Here in Bruges the 
temporary graduate assistants, take 
up the role of tutor* and provide 
the element of continuity which is 
the ona advantage that a permanent 
teaching staff might otherwise give. 

. “It is also true that we are 
operating on a very tight schedule. 
There is no ’ Free Space* In the 
' programme. ! since all courses are 
in principle available . to every 
ktudsne. This can mean that If one 
"visiting teacher has to Icancei, we 
: may have to , telephone around the 
'whole -of Europe and contact 15 
other professors In order .to find a 
replacement at short notice . says 
Professor Lukazeitski. t 
; Nevertheless, tfc« rector remain* 
optimistic for the future of. the 


collage. "I am an optimist * because. 
X bolieva that all tho technical. pro* 
ibleips cap be overcome, in tho end- 


:BUt the most difficult problems ore 
{never technical ; they are human . 
•he said; 
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Universities 


UNIVERSITY OF NIGERIA, NSUKKA 
VACANCIES 


APPLICATIONS vo Invited lor vacancies In IhB underllalsd Faculties/ 
Departments of IN* Unlvaraily 

A. FACULTY OF PHARMACEUTICAL SCIENCES 

I. Department of Pharmaceutics 

Advart. Raf. : UNP/8SH : flA/Pharmacaullca/l 180. 

Paata i Sari or Lorturei/Leetursr. 

Oua II float Ion : Candidates must possess a good Bachelor's degree 
InPharmacy and poslgraduale qualification In pharmaoautlcs or 
pharmacsulloal microbiology. 

I. Dapnrtmanl of Pfiarmacauilcal Technology 
Ad vail. Ral. i UNP/SSR : PA/Phaimtacli/MO. 

Post* : 8anlor Leclurai/Lsclurara. 

Quail lloallon : Candidates mull possess a good Baoholor'a degree In 
Pharmacy and a port graduate qualllfcollon In pharmaceutical an- 
al ri aw Ing/loch nolog y. Industrial experience In Pharmaceutical pro- 
duction will ha an advantage. 


3. Dapaitmanl of Phaimaoauilcal Chamlaliy 
AdmL Raf. : UNP/SSR : BA/Pharmchem/1180. 

Peals : Senior Laolurar/Leclurar. 

Qualttlcallon i Candidates must poasaaa a good Bachelor a degree 
In Pharmacy or Chemistry and a postgraduate qualification in medi- 
cinal chamiatry. Experience In plant chemistry will ba an advantage. 

4. Depart* *nt ol Pharmacognosy 

Advert. Ral. : UNP/SSR : M/Pharmacog/1160. 

Posts i Raader/Sanlor Laclurar/Leelurer. . . 

OullRoallan i Candidates must possess a good Bachelor ’a degree 
In Pharmacy and a port graduate qua II Mention In Pharmacognosy. Ex- 
perience and retouch in phylootemlyCfY 

ueailfl cation I Cendfdalos must poaaese e oood Bachelor** rfanraa in 

ssymssl' fiaans^snsSSS 5 ' 

EXPERIENCE FOR READERSHIP AND 
SENIOR LECTURESHIP POSTS 

■ DUTIES' 

Successful candidates. Will be uptoltd to tala uc ■nnnintm.n. 

'sEsSESE-SffiE? 

B. FACULTY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Department of RoNglafl 

Adwrt . Raf. :_UNP/8SR ; 11/REL/tlflQ- 


UNIVERSITY of 
MALAWI 
phanctQor College 


QUALIFICATIONS AND EXPERIENCE : 

Advanced degrees (preferably a dcotorale) for all poala. plus at least 
live wears' unlvaralty teaching or raaearoh axparlsnoe lor aanlor 
Lectureship. In (tf) ability to leach couraaa In ihe Hlitory of Reli- 
gion would ba an advantage. 

DUTIE8 : 

Teaching and Raaearoh bul candidates for (b) will In addition be 
expected to supervise postgraduate atudanla. 

C. INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION : 

Advart. Ral. r UNP/SSR : 12/EDUC/11B0. 

Paata i (a) Senior Research Fellow, (b) Raaearoh Fallow I. (o) 
RoBaaroh Fellow II In any of the following areas : (I) Educational 
Psychology. (II) Languages (English A Igbo). (Ilf) Malhamailca. 
(Iv) Social Studies. (v) Physical Science*. (vl) Biological 
Sciences, (vfl) Library Science. 

QUALIFICATIONS AND EXPERIENCE : 

Candidate* for (a) must have a doctorate degree In education In 


the relevant fields plus e minimum teachlng/reaearch experience of 
live years In a recognised Institution of hfatier learning, end must 
show evidence ol scholarly publications. Candidates for (b) muat 
poaseae doctoral* degree In education In the relevant fields, plus 
a minimum taaching/reaeareh experience of three years In a recog- 
nised InstHullon of higher learning, and avldenoe of scholarly 


andldatea for 


nlaed Inst Uullon of higher learning, and avldenoe of aoholarly 
publications. Candldaloa for (c) should poasaaa. preferably. ■ Doc- 
torate dggrw In education In lha relevant areas, or a Maulers 
degree with a minimum laaohlng/reaearoh axperlanca of two years 
In a rooognlzed Institution of hlgltar learning. Sucqaaalul candidate! 


•Star Laolurar/Senlor QL1B : N1Q.2W-N1 1,328 p.a. 

Lacpa°r h l/Mnaroh Fellow I it « | B/Sm*. nI’cjm p'S* 

Nl-^Bp. ll/BB>aaroh F,Ilow ■■ Q-L. 10 : Ns, 760- ns!?L p!a! 

CONDITIONS OF SERVICE : 

'lOn.NIgarlana on oontraol. fere paid for appointee 
wife *nd - up o live children under alavan years of age on iPMlnf- 

rJatt. 1 !!? *L lh allowance™* . NfewTn *afflaS 

, V eSif J. ¥ ", ,or •!** complatod 21 months for non- 

3KSfi&wr3FS 

Method af Application 

wt2f n la .u 0, „, ‘Witten application and algnad ourrloulum 

-m pn*As isst a. si jgfasss* ura 

rMuutffl(arain?n r i£,T L 2** fcnow W ProTeanlohally. Please 

• L*-*™ fsa^ fgasxa; 

_ . ' ^^rtsarsSijtiiRftsLf •**- * 

Closing dale SO days from data of publication, . 



University of 


p.ai. Thfl ' British 


Applications ara invited for lha 
poal of 

LIBRARIAN III/ assistant 
• v UBEAPIAN V ■ 

I" - ,h » TSfihnlcpI air vices' Boc- 
^..Sya'oou. 1 ' 1 # oxphrleno* la. 
Writable.- 1 Hilary ba 


star)!-. Librarian 


lurnjahod .. eodgrnmpdatlon, 


university college 
of Swansea 


$lngteton Abbay, 

Unlvaralty CollBflaof Swansea, 
Singleton Parky 
Swanaaa 8A2 8PP. • i 


Colaiste na hOHscoile CorcaKl' 1 
University College Cork 


UNIVERSITY OF NAIROBI 
KENYA 

Applications are Invited for Ihs following posts In the Faculty el Ik: 

(1) PROFESSOR IN THE DEPARTMENT OF PRIVATE Ul 

Applicants must be distinguished academics with expartanea l*H£ 
lng H and research at unlvaralfy level. The appointee will ha Nky 
to teach and dlreol and supervise raaearoh lo both unrt^graiMi 
and postgraduate atudanla, as we I as provide laadaralk In ■ 
development ot the Oanartment. Ha/ahe will also be apkitb 
Bsalot In lha administration of lha Department and Uie .Facritf a I 
whole. Special preference will be given to appllnnti mMm * 
search and teaching la In one or more of the following flsMtl lJi 
of Civil Obligation ; Family Lew ; Jurlaprudence, Tort and Trt Ik 

(2) SENIOR LECTURER IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 

PRIVATE LAW , _ 

Applicants must hold a degree In Law end muM haw hid iflrt 
years' teaching and raaearoh exparlanM Bl 
appointee will be expected to taaoh uruJararaduate and 
couraaa aa wall aa auparvlae raaearoh at those lawli. fWrtMj 
also be exported to aaslat In the general admlnlB^ mrttk De- 
ment and ol IhB Faculty. Bpeclaf consideration will {**«*»“? 
dldatea with teaching and research exparlenoa In «* * *■* 
the lollowlng : Law of Civil Obligations ; Family Law ; Jurliprwtat*, 

Tort : Tax Lew. 

(3) ASSOCIATE PROFES80R IN THE DEPARTMENT Of 

COMMERCIAL LAW _ ■ ■ 

AppHoenta muat be dlatlngulahed aoadamfoa wBji axtanrtya lftMg I 
and raaearoh experience, preferably at unlvorsliyl ^a»L The aw™ 
will be required to direct and supervise Mh 
graduala atudanla' reae«h, aa weir ae prwrfda TaadOTIJ bmp . 
davelopment ol the oouraea offered by lha paper mart. I r 

Include : Contracts ; Commercial Law ; nterrurtoaal Ttada | s- 

aurance Law ; Banking and Nagollablo Instrument! Li* , 
Aaeoolatlona ; International Economic Law. , 

Solan scale* : Profaaaor KfiS.dOO-KtBjMOm is Jffl- 

KE4.60fl-Kfi6.700 pa ; Spnlor Leolurar 
sterling) . F.8.8.U. Non-conlrlbutory madloal icltam* 1.. 

. housing or housing allowanoo ; family passages. • ■ >■ '• 

‘udl 


ppiiminmiir.Y-m-t'j-jf i muiLiiwa 

*W%rlrl 
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Universities continued 


.AUSTRALIA, 


Applications are Invited (or Uta 
lollowlng posts, lor whloh 
applications oloaa on lha dalas 
shown. 8ALARIE8 (unless 
Olharwlia aisled) ara as lollows : 
Profaaior IA40.&87 ; Banlor 

; Lecturer UJS,6Sfl-*A29,9IB ; 

> Lecturer IAIB,I32-SA28,I32 ; 
Further d alalia and application 
proeedura may ba oblalnad from 
The Association ol 
Commonwealth Unlvarsltlii 
(Appia.), 36 Gordon Square. 
London WCfH OFF unlut 
olharwlia (latad. 


University of Melbourne 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 
DEPARTMENT OF 
HISTORY 

Application! are Invited far a 
temporary lectureship in Modern 
(nusl 1848) German Hlitory. 
lha appointee will conduct 
lectures and tutorial! lad be chief 
examiner in lha subject. 

The appointment will commence 
on or about July, 1981, and 
continue to 31 December, 1982. 
23rd March. 1981. 


Macquarie University 
Sydney 

CHAIR OF POLITICS 

School of History, Philosophy 
and FoUUea 

Application! are Invited for 
appointment, following thl 
reiignrtlon of Profeiwr D. A. 
Aitkin to accept the Chair of 
FoIlUcal Seism in the Research 
School of Social Sciences at the 
Australian National Unlnnlty. 
The Unlvanlty Is resklni a ■ 
Kbolar who ia diitlngnlibed in 
reseanh and teaching In one of 
Ihe three fields In whloh the 
discipline has dev doped, 
Australian politic*, political 
theory and lha iiullifs. ■! 
developing countries. The . 
profecsor will be expected lo 
teach in the undergraduate 
program, supervise postgraduate 
research and undertake 
appropriate ndmlnirtrrtlva 
respomdbUlitea. 

Further detail! of thi 
rmponitW lilies and framework 
within which the appointment ia 
to be made are included in the 
additional Information available 
to applicant!. 


The ynlverrtty reserves the right 
to fill any position by Invitation. 
30th April, 1981. 

Unlvaralty of Western 

Australia 

Perth 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
EXERCI8E 
PHYSIOLOGY 

Dapariaanl of Human llevemant 
and ftacraatlon Studies 

Candhtsies should ba ipedalliU 
In exercise physiology. (While 
not eesamlrt, a PhD would be 
considered dealrpablrt. The 
specialist ana* of competence 

a ulred for teaching and super* 
nfc graduate itudWils include 
' environmental phyttolosy and 
physiology of training. The 
. appointee will be required to 
apply those skill* In human 
movement .laboratories; Tbe 
appointee will be expected to 

I uume duty as early as possible 
» 1981, 

Benefits I Delude xupartnauatlon, 
fares to Perth for appointee and 
aepe&deni family, removal 
allowance, study leave and long 
service leave and housing loan 
scheme. 

Appllcsllanf in duplicate stating 
full personal particular!. 


qualifications and experience 
should reach the Acting Staffing 
Officer. University qf western 
Australia, Nedlendi, Western 
Australia, 6009 by 21th March. 
1981. Cgndldatu should request 
inrep referees lo write 
hiurgdisitlV to Ihe Acting 
StaWlBg Officer.: 


La Trobe University 
Melbourne 

LECTURER IN 
THE DEPARTMENT 
OF PSYCHOLOGY 

School ot Behavioural Boiancaa 
Applicants should hold a higher 
degree, and have had research, 
teaching, and practical experience 
in the areas uf Inilu.vtrial/ 

com rnu inly /organ laatlonal 

H cholugv. The appointment is 
iu made tu slrengthen 
tcJchlug In ihu above areas 
within (lie Master of Psychology 
degree currently offered by the 
iMpartmcnl of Psychology. The 
reipunsibikitm of the appointee 
\wll Include supervision of 
caieu.jik, training, research, and 
pracikum placements, as *cll as 
teacliing at undergraduate and 

C iostgraduaU levels. It Is ixpectad 
list tiie tuceessrul applicant will 
be active and productive in 
research. 

LECTURER IN 
THE DEPARTMENT 
OF PSYCHOLOGY 

School of Behavioural Seloncia 
The m»[or arcni of research 
interest in the Department uf 
Psychology are psychobiology, 
piycliopharmacalngy, develop- 
mental psycliolugy, cognition, 
■octal psycholoHy, abnormal 
psydioiogy, and perception. 
Applicant* iltould have a higher 
degree with research and teaching 
experience In one or more of the 
above areas, and they should 
have some experience in research 
supervision. As well as 
contributing to undergraduate 
teaching end postgraduate 
research training, the appointee 
will have administrative 
responsibilities.. The primary 
criteria for appointment will be 
eocellaitce in research, and it is 
expected that the successful 
applicant will contribute 
significantly lo tbe re is arch effort 
of the Deportment. 

28th March, 1981, 

The University of 
New England 

VISITING LECTURERS 
IN GEOGRAPHY 

Daporimant of Geography 
Two or three appointment! will 
be availtblo for 3 to 6 months 

ffttUirtl F-Bft. 

S ibilated scholars on study 
ve. leave, or second men l from 
tbelr own institutions. It Is 
envisaged that overseas appoinlMi 
would be ta possession of 
sabbatical funds and/or travel 
grtnU but would be glad of 
a regular salary, to meet U«ng 
expense! in Am trails. 

Appointee! are expected to 
contribute to undergraduate 
programmes for Id tern at end 
external student! and undertake 
their awn reuatdi. 

Tbe department U particularly 
Interested lit applicants wiUt 
Interest! in blogeography and 
remote sensing. TescWng 
commllmBBti ln blogeography 
would extend from mld-Fcbniary 
to mid-July. This position would 
be suited to a geographer or 
ecologist with borip knowtedge 

sasssJSfsssdS 


of plant and animal special, 
preferably alio with a strong 
Inter! si In one or non of the 
following fields (Origins and 
past migrations of Austrolartin 
flora end fauna ; Quaternary 
vegetation Hilary i Wind 
blogeography i ecology of 
tropical mountain*. • 

The Remote Searing and Phrtn- 
•rinunatry course is ofrered to 
final year student* In second 
amuter (mid July, to only 
December)- Experience : should 
1 Delude tbe use of Londsal 
Imagery, Phologrammetric 
methoda end computer araphlci. 
Tho department o*os a Xeta 

has several terminal! linked to th« 
University's DEC'20/60. . 
Applicants with other InUrerta 
wflf ba.oomldered. 

Salary : SAI9.l3t-$2S,l30 
Portuon No.: 426 - 

Informal tmrairtoi may be tnida 
to Profeuar C. D. Olftef or 
Profetsor D. A. M. Lea. 
Geography Departmenl, 

Uni viral ly of N«w England. •• 
Format applications Including * , 
names and addreisesi of three 
referees, and lUUng the porilJon . 
no, should ba sent to the Stiff,. 
Qffichr, UnlrefiUy of New 
Enplmd, Arm Wife, New Wu^l 
Wales. 23SI, AoiUalls, trior 
to the cloilns date. ! ’ ' ' 

1st June, 19814 ' • 


vtted foe ' 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
BOTSWANA 

Applications aro Invltod for Iho 
following posts 

(1) SEWOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER (In Analysis — 
Real and Complex) IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF MATHE- 
MATICS 

rBnsbfo from (ha ond of July. 
1081. Tho main reipaneibilltlos 
attached to Ihe post Include the 
aevslopmoni and leaching of 
real end complex analyili to 
third and tins I year O.Sa. ilu- 
denls. Other responsl bill tie* are 
lha teaching of fuai and second 
year courios II Is envisaged 
Ihsi M So. courses will &e intro- 
duced In th* near future. 

(2) LECTURER IN BOTANY 
In ths Daparlment of 
Biology. 

Applicants should pessasa at 
laesi sn M.Sc. and should have 
had somo leaching oxperionce 
at university level. Tho sppaln- 
loe will bo e<poctod to partlci- 
palD In me leaching of inuoduc- 
toiy Biology am) Boiany, and 
should hava an Interest in, and 
prefarably aoms experlancs In. 
lha lloia of Soulhern Africa. Th# 
appointee should be able lo lake 
up appointment ty July, 1SB1, 
and not later than iho second 
week of August. 1081. 

(3) LECTURER IN CHEM- 
ISTRY. 

Applicants should epoelallio In 
i«? B K n e/An . Bl l ,,lcBl Chemistry 
and have at loss! an M.Sc. In 
Chomtsiry. Proleronco will ba 
given to ihoso wllh ph.o. They 
should have experience In 

satencB Education leaching. 
g B ' B Lt»«l«» : Sorter Lecluror 

5^,372-12,004 p.a. LechiW 

p f- <C1 ,,o,l|n o 

P1,K Lv ln V<H S' sxc op- 
tional esses, Ihs British Govern- 
mani may provide salary auppfa- 
mentallon | n range C 3 . 492 * 

6,010 p.a, (starling) (or married 

appointees or £i!gee-3,3oo p.a. 
ftSrtid ,W B W> 0ln| M> 

J annually— normally 
J®*'**** assoc la led barw- 
llls. Contraoi addlllon : family 

gap* «»«■«•! 

applloallon*. Inoludlng 
L.“ rr,e,ll,, EL* ,l » ■ nd "•'"ino 3 

,bo f', k ! h *. Mn1 to lha 

Registrar, tlnlmally Coilags 
PfjWl* Ban ooS! 
““fT 01 **. Bolewsn*. to arrive 
ap talar than a April, 1QI|. Appll. 

vao hmI 1 copy to Inlar-Unl- 
.wrrtty^Cwiwfng/gl Tailsnhani 
Court flood. London W1P 0OT. 

sssrJsssL— 



grtmental 


Dot quaUrying for* supple 
mentation t reasansble no 


Unlveyetty of Maldugurl 

MAIDUGURI, NIGERIA 

]. Professor (one) GL.16 N1 1.568-N12, 720 p.n. 

2. Senior Lecturer (one) GL.13 N 8,064-N 9,024 p.n. 

3. Lecturer I/ConstiKnnt (two) 

GL.12 N 7,404-N 8,052. p.a. 

Plus clinical lupplem small on N2.300-NJ.000. Nigerian ExpalrJale 
abo vfl C,n e nlB * ,on * tlieme n, »> »lw apply to posts an OI..13 and 

Qualifications 

(II Candidiia* xmi>t pone*. (Ini medical Jcniec and eppronrlalc 
rtWhf'Mlion regliicrsblc itli Nigeria Medical Council and 
ro iniilSre SnJ* ,,0ld “ evld0ncod b * P“*>llahed work. Able 

M.’ ”SS£i dasirrtI? Wh 1,11 0,1,1 Kse " ch - Adminlsira- 

2*3^3, slt _? alJ havo nl ,e, ‘i ««n years eaperfenca after 
*w“imL qualification, pari of which should have boon In a teaching 

(Jt F ive years' c-cpericnca after specialist qtialificailon and preferably 

*xme experience m a teaching limplisl. * * 

Conditions at Service 

J llK,n “ P"»rtWe may bs pemuncnl or on 
ct sitrail. Hr ijfe viluiul contract appmniincnlv (or three \eurx. Senlur 
Locturei/Leclurer lor low year a ronowdbto by mutual consent Poraian. 
cut anrv.mil, .em, probatlnnt.y E..r three r.,,i.fu”i,h c J a!ovm- 

n™ i‘i n ?.*. i CI,la r ev * eJll,B ^ 3ug P 3 - of >'auilno allnwjrve Tn 
LUi : l .^ r Pa,HagBB Ul wife and up in five children. Penifan 

uu!7 C rJ^ r . ES™ ,B . n<nt "PlKrintae* nr addiimn of 25 per cent b«ic 
“•ft°al| f o«aM0. 1 a w w,fl,,nenw - Frec nifJleal/ denial kivIcs. Tram. 

Method or Application 

nBmM curriculum Vila* sluing pun required full 


, ^J! c * r, . , to 1 n “'P'B* of curriculum vita* sluing pust required full 
dale and plaic uf birth, current postal adiimi and leleohnne 
nallonilfiy. marital sialus, educational qualifiCHiloni P with 
h ‘ :, h J Y' ,h J »'«. dcialfed 11,1 of |.uhllca.i"n, ,rarirei o? 
Ihol? rrtireis Aprlf-anu ■lioilld rcsjueu 

wl? ir i W Bond COfiflsenUa reports to ■ PAa •(RfirruflniAnil 
wfp fl “ U ! ,nUB,,1,i “ OW, «- 180 To.&nl,!u,, C.mTr RMd. t.ouJoii 

to wlmm aj.pliu'stioni slhiuld Ire sent by 27tli March. 1981, 


UNIVERSITY OF MAIDUGUR1 

MAIDUGURI, NIGERIA 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified candldaloa In lha 
following disciplines : EDUCATION, EC0N0UIC8 t 

(1) Professor* QL16 N11,568<N1 2,720 p.o. 

(2) Readars OLl« N10.2fl8-N11.328 p.a, 

(3) San lor Loolurort Q,13 N8.064- N 9,024 p.a. 

N1=.78p approx, 

Nigerian Expslrfelo Supplemenl Schama may alao apply, 

QMlIfleaUeiti 


For (1) 8 (2) candidates must possess e doc tor ale deorea > 
lecord ol substantial publications and raiser eh and have sonsicler- 
i5i p,r, 5!!5? ,**! * nd »up«ralalDn of gradual# research 

rtorlnnca. " 


Bnd posl-docloisl resasrcfi'an advantaae. ** 

Appointments to atari as aeon aa poasJbla. may ba pormanent or on 
contract. Profaiaionil contract appointment* for Ihraa yaara, SaflFor 
Lecturar/Lacturar for two yaara renewable by mutual eoneOfri. P*e- 
mensnl appolrimanta probaUonuy for threw year*. Pail-ferntoMd 
aooommodsHon nl rental not exceeding N300 p.a.' or touting altew- 
nnoe In lieu. Air puesgte for eppotnlew, wife and up la five 
ahlldran. Pension scheme for permanent appointees or addlllon of 
25*0 featio salary far conlraal appolntmtnla. Flea mtdlcnl/danlal 
aervlc*. Titnspork ailowaiwe. 

Method of Application 

Four typewritten copies of curriculum vile# stating post required, 
full Mine, date end ■ place of birth, ourrent poelal address and 
telephone number, nationality, marital stilus educational qualifica- 
tions with deles, porta bald will* dates, detailed lit! ol pubnoUlon, 
names ol three referee# who know you professionally. Applicants 
should request their rafsreea lo send confidential reports to ; FAB 
I Racial imant), Nigerian Urtvarslllii Office I W Tottenham Court 
Road. London W1P 8LE, to whom epplfcBUOn* should be sent by 
27 th March 1981. 



forma 

U0a-4,31B pa (I 

Iqr single iippol 

(revfewed. annually— norm- 
“ ‘ And assocla 




U|«, variou* - allowance! 
tutHirannuation, annual ove 
sfeaa Iteve. Detailed a 


UNIVERSITY OF 
PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
(Port Moresby) 

Applications are Invited (or 
Iho post of SENIOR LEC- 

depaSAFS^of Lmg- 

V a GE, in the English sec- 
tion. 'The section is involved 
n teaching courses In Eng* 
IJfh Language and Study 
Skills, to students at Pre- 
liminary Year Level (pre- 
unJvcrsIty entry) and also 
to first year undergraduates 
In all faculties. At first- year 
level there arc separate 
courses for students in Art/ 
Education, Science and Law, 
and also for students in the 
Diploma or Commerce and 
the Diploma of Magisterial 
Studies. All these courses 
□ro team-taught courses 
designed to prepare the stu- 
dent for university-level 
work. Applicants should 
have at least a Masters 
degree in Applied Linguis- 
tics and considerable experi- 
ence In reaching and course 
? e5, P n . . post-secondary 

level In (Third World coun- 
tries where English Is a 
second language. The 
appointee will provide intel- 
lectual leadership and stimu- 
lus for the various teaching 
teams, and will assist in 
supervising Papua New 
Guinean members of staff 
who arc enrolled In po«- 
graduate courses in Applied 
Linguistics (TESL). He/she 
may also be asked to assist 
In administrative coordina- 
tion of the section, and will 
lie required to teach in some 
of the courses. 

Applicants wishing to 
cume on secondment from 
their own restitutions will 
be considered, providing the 
secondment la for a mini- 
mum of two ycara. Salaries : 
Senior Lecturer K1G.510 pa. 





UN 

UFA 

$ 

AppllcaUoi 
irtfowlog 
ot Eduaall 

IVERSITY 
1 HART0UM 
WAN 

w are fiivilad for lha 
pula In the Faculty 
on i 
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Universities continued 


University of Ife, ile-lfe, Nigeria 

ACADEMIC AND NON ACADEMIC SENIOR STAFF VACANCIES 

Applications are Invited Iron suitably qualified candidates lo. the following posts In 
the University of Ife : — 

FACULTY OF TECHNOLOGY caNona*' would P be an advantage. Building 

1. Department of Environmental 

Planning, Design and Management -«; rl 

(a) Proloeaore Grade Level IB lent with tunable 

IJ In mo Division ol Archltedure and puWIc.llo" 

nit r-fissss t»a y 

S* ta S 8ffl S WtVftU Planning. £ -tfSS. S 

lb) Readers. Senior Leclurersy Lecturers b0ra 0 i thfl Nigerian ineiituto ol Qiaw sunwora 

nr 19 OLIO ard Valuers or lie foreign equivalent with suitable 

QL.1S, GL.13, QL.12, QL..1Q profBsslonsi/teachlng/roBBaich oxporlanca^ Caridl 

II) in Iho Division Ol Architecture, specialisms In dalM mul , good research record/orojeci 

Tropical Arch it a dura l Daston. Design Theory, Solar sports and publications In reputable Journals. Tne 

Architecture. Industrial Design. Interior Design, poeaseaalon dI Postgraduate Quallllcailone would be 

History ol Archlleclure and Real dentist settlements- an ndwantua. 


(II) in l ha Division ol Bui toiio Technology, opacle- 
liaing In Building Industry. Buildinp lacnnolofly. 
Coneiiuciion Manojornont, Duildlnq Econo mica. 
Building Materials. Building Science. Housing Tech- 
nology Building Shutter oft. and Structural Analysis, 
Strength ol materials. steel and Roinlorcod Con* 
croto structures. Tlmbor struct urea. Solar Arch- 
(ocluro. Thermal EnvJronmanl. Illumination Engi- 
neering, Accaualtce al Buildings. Work Study. 
Quitting Maintenance. Building Regulations, and 

nn{ 8 hn C |h 9 °DiviBlan ol Eslato Menonemont. epoeta- 
Hiing In Property Valuation, Feasibility and 
Viability studios. Rating systems, Invoairnonl 
Theory. Properly ManaBflnwd and Urban Land 

HvV'ln'lha Division ol Quantity Surveying. apecls- 
il, inn in Coniinct Administration. Moasuromonls 
and Spccillfiton. Coal SiuJlei. Financial ApprsisaL 
On q nil ty Surveying o raced ures and Optimisation 

Tocnniques. DJrflg(on 0 j dl j, Bn 6 nd RggEonal Plan- 
ning. specialising In Clly/Urbnn Planning. Trans- 
port alien Planning. Regional Analysis. Urban 
Renoval. Regional Planning. Recreational studies. 
Mousing An alyl la. Planning Admlnisuallon. Urban 
systems and Toth meal Inirnatiuciuies. 

(c) All categories ol prolosaional personnel, 
rochnolcgisia and technical olllcere. Laboratory and 
studio aupporllng elall in areas a pod lied in (b| 
above— Orado Love l 08 la 12. 

OuBlIlIcnlleiu and Hspeilcnea 

(a) (i)-lv) The candidates should be registered 

profesaionala wtlh at loast to yonra poal quaHllca- 


flon fttporlancg prater ably In tsaohlng/piafesitenal 
practice with aubtlenllal reseaich/doalgn record 
and publlcaitena in reputable journals. Candidates 


must atiow evidenCis ol anlliolanl experience and 
capacity to auslant a claim to academic leader- 
ship In llwir areae or speclalisaiian and be eap- 
obio ol working together with slater prolesa oneis 
in this mulil-diacipllnary Department. Candidates 
must have o llrsl degree or prolessronal Diploma 
In rheii aress ol apeeiaiJaaifo.i. Tho possession 
at a postgraduate quail llcallon such ns M.Se-, 
M.Areh . M.Fng.. M.B. Tech.. M.Phlll or Ph.D. 
wilt be an advantage. In the case of Pro Iasi or 
ol Urban B Regional Planning preference will be 
glvai to candidates wto oossess a first pro- 
fessional dBgree or Diploma In Architecture, 
lb) It) Candidates should be raglslrad Archlleola 
such as AROON or Us foreign equivalent with 
suitable profession si/ieachinp/reseerGii experience. 
Candidates _ must have m^.ch^jacflidZ- 


with knowlad 


rtopa yofcWj- 


lM[Bmanto , UAR 


lb) "nvf'carid'ldales should be roglatered Quantity 
Surveyors and bo proftMlonal mambtrs of ire 
Nigerian Institute ol Quantity Surveys or lie 
torefgi aqulvalenl wllh suitable professional/ 
teach Ing/Rteearcb experience. Candidates mual 
have good resesren record/projacl reports and 
publlcaitena In reputable Journals. The possession 
ol postgraduate qualifications and publication/ 
Protect designs would be an advantage. 

(pi iv) Candidates should be registered Town 
Planners or A/chlleci/Plannnra and ba proteeetonal 
mambara of the Nigerian Institute ol Town Planners 
or its lorelgn oqulvalonl with suitable professional/ 
teaching /research oxrorienoe. Candidates must 
hsv» good research record /pro| eel designs and 
publications In reputable Journals, Tho possession 
of postgraduate q us H Meat Ions would bo an advan- 
tage Preference would bo given to candidates 
who possess a first professional degree or Diploma 
in Architecture. ... _ . , 

(c) Those ero non-scadamic positions. Tney in- 
cluda lend Surveyors. Quantity Surveyors, Accouallc 
Engineer. Illumination Enqineers. Techno l agists. 
Technical Olllcera. Laboralory Technlclana, 
Draughtsmen, eto. They ere expected lo provldo 
teBOhing/labaratwy/aludlo support to the under- 
graduate programmes. 

Professor GL.16 N1I.588-N 12,720 

Reader GL.15 NI0.28fl-N11.328 

Senior Lecturer GL.13 N 8.054-N 8.024 

Loctursr I GL.12 N 7.404-N 8.062 

Lecturer It GL.1D N 5.760-N 8.732 

Asst. Lecturer GL. 9 N 4.66B-N 6.840 

Qrad. ABlIllenl GL. 8 N 3,584-N 4.464 

Condlllons ol Ssrvlae 

Appolnlmenta on permsnenl or contract basis. 
Contract appointees receive an addition or 25 p r 
of basic salary. Part-furnlahad accommodation al 
a rontal ol Of baaio salary. Passages lor 
aopolntoe. wife and up to flue children. Leave 
allowance. Free medical/dentel treatment. 

Method of Appllootfon 

Four lypewrillen copies of curriculum vllao staling 
post required, lull name, date/place of birth, 
current postal address and telephone number, 
rationality, marital status, educational qualifications 
will) dates, posls held with dalsa, names of three 
referees who know you professionally. Applicants 
should please request referees' to aend contlden- 
llal reports to: PA3 ( Recruitment). Nigerian 

Uni var allies Ofllce. 160 Tottenham Court Road. 


UNIVERSITY OF 1 
I THE WEST INDIES | 


mmm 


■ Appllcaltens are Invited tor feel 

IfeWr? ,ha 

! (1) SENIOR RESEARCH I 
FElLOW/RESEARCH 


I Experfenoa In tree oropl (pre- 1 
. feebly cocoa) aaronomv and . 




UNIVERSITY OF 
DAR ES SALAAM 
TANZANIA 

Rowing ff* injgJJS rf 

? TUD 8 E ENi0R LECTURER IN 
DEVELOPMENT STUDIES Ojn- 
dldslaa must have a Ph.D. and 
sevdiBl yaara' reaBafon and 
teaching experience In Inter- 
disciplinary areas. The appointee 
will ba expected to teach at 
both undergraduate and post- 

B iaduata levels, to co-ordinate 
svelopment Sludlea oourses at 
undergraduate levela. lo super- 
vise postgraduate student a, to 
□Ivo academic guidance lo thq 
members ol the Institute and 
lo undertake lOBaaich. 

2. 7 LECTURERS IN DEVELOP- 
MENT BTUDIE 8 . Candidates must 
have a Ph.D. wllh a bias In one 
or more of the following: Polit- 
ical Economy: Economic Plan- 
ning: Agricultural. Planning: Man- 
agement Sciences; Political 
Thought; Science and Technol- 
coy. Those with a Master ■ 
degree and at leaat five years 
teaahing experience in a Uni- 
versity or equivalent will also 
be considered. Appointees will 
bs expected to teach an Inter- 
dlSQlpMnary course at both 
undergraduate and post-graduate 
levels, and lo undertake re- 
search. They should also be 
able to give academic guidance 
to the members of the lratllulo. 
3. RESEARCH FELLOW IN DH- 
V 8 LOPMENT STUDIES, aualllloa- 
tlons and experience as for 
post 2. The appointee will ba 
expected lo undertake research 
In Interdisciplinary areas, espec- 
ially those of Interest to the 
I nail lute. Ha/S ha will ba expec- 
ted to organize seminars s..d 
discussions cn his/her research 
prefects and findings lor mam- 
bars of the Institute end other* 
wh® may be Interested. He/Sho 
must. In addition, be able to 
teach s post-graduate course in 
Social Science research methods. 
Salzry scales : Senior Lecturer 
Tz.She. 37.680-60.760 p.a. Lec- 
turer /Re a a arch Fellow Tz.Shs. 
3'. 080-37.060 p.B. (€1 sterling 
equals Tz.Sha. 18.40). In very 
exceptional clraum stances, the 
British Government may provide 
salary supplementation in ranga 
£6,732-8.118 p.B. (sterling) for 
married appointees or £6.180- 
6.456 p.a. (sterling) lor single 
appointees (reviewed annually 
—normally tax-free) end associ- 
ated benefits. Appointees on 
Expatriation Terms wilt ba en- 
titled to sn Expatriation Allow- 
ance of SO per cent of Ihalr 
baaio salaries. Family passages; 
F.S. 8 .U.; biennial overseas 
leave. Detailed applications (2 
ooplss), Including a curriculum 
yttae and naming 3 referees, 
should ba sent lo tho Chief 
Aeadsmlo Olllcsr, University ol 
Dar aa Salaam, P.O. Box 3B091, 
Dar as Salaam, to arrive no 
later than 28 March, 1 SB 1 . Ap- 
plicants resident In UK should 
also aend 1 oopy to Infer -Uni- 


UNIVERSITY 
OF KHARTOUM 
SUDAN 

Appllqationa are Invited for. tha 

JWMF ln ,,,a F “ ul * 

■ 1.1}' THREE LECTURBRS IN 

department op audio- 

k TWO PROPESSORS/ABSO- 
CIATE PROFESSORS / LEC- 
TURERS IN THE DEPAHT- • 
•Mffl -OP. CURRICULUM 


UNIVERSITY 
OF JUBA 
SUDAN 

College of Natural 
Resources and 
Environmentnl Studies 

Applications are Invited 

for posts of PROFESSOR/ 
&SOCIATE PROFESSOR/ 
LECTURER IN BOTANY/ 
ECOLOGY ; WILDLIFE 
BIOLOGY ; LIMNOLOGY ; 
FISH BIOLGGY/TECHNO- 
LGY. Applicants should 
hold a Ph.D. and have hud 
teaching experience. Ap- 
pointment level will depend 
on qualifications and ex- 
perience. Salary scales : 

Professor £SS, 111 pa. Asso- 
ciate Professor £SS,9G0- 
£S6,749 pa. Lecturer 
ESB,171-£S5,577 pa. The 


British Government may 
i provide salary supplementa- 
tion ln range £4,422-£6,198 


pa.’ (sterling) for married 
appointees nr E2,70fi-£4,310 
pa. (sterling) fur single 
appointees (reviewed an- 
Dually — normally tax-free) 

and associated benefits. 
Family passages ; various 
allowances ; superannua- 
tion : annual overseas leave. 
Detailed applications (2 
copies) Including, a curri- 
culum vitae and naming 3 
referees, should be sent to 
the Vice-Chancellor, Uni- 
«“rslly of Juba, P.O. Box 
82, Juba, Sudan, to arrive 
no later than March 31, 
1981. Applicants resident 
ln UK should also send 1 
copy to Inter-University 
Council. 90/91 Tottenham 
Court Road, London W1P 
ODT. Further details are 
available from cither 
address. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
MALAWI 
Chancellor College 

Applications are Invited lor Iho 
lallowlna pasta In the DEPART- 


mm 




1. LECTURER IN MATHEMA- 
TICS, Applicants should have a 
higher degree In Mathematics. 
Tha appointee will be expected 
to teaoh flral and aecondvoar 


•« 8 ilMFlfPI!Ufl|||i),i lu third and 
I fourth yoer courses In lita/hur 
specialisation. Al proaonl. third 
and fourth year oourses aro 
offared In algabralo atrucluraB, 
reel and complex analysis, dif- 
ferential equations, linear aigo- 
oro, number Ihoory, numerical 
methods and funoiional analysis. 
Teaching exparlonoa In aomo of 
these subject* at university 
level would ba an advantago. 

2. LECTURER IN STATISTICS. 
Applicant a should have a higher 
degree In Statistics. The appoin- 
tee will bo oxpaoted to tench 
third and fourth year courses In 
Siatislloa and Computing as well 
Ba first and aaoond year general 
degree Mallnmailoa, Teaching 


Br llah Government may provide 
Mfery supplementation In range 
£4.648-£e,OTfl p.a. (sterling) 
(raviowed annually— normally tax- 
frso) and asioolatad bemllti. II 
no salary aupplomonlallon, Ihe 
Unlvairlty will provide an addi- 
tion In range K1.320-K1.688 p.a. 
(taxable In Malawi). Gratuity: 
luperannuailcn schema transfer- 
able with F. 8 . 8 .U.; family paa- 
aagaar vavious allowances; blen- 
R . H °H 9 i eB V feave: houalng. 


THE CHINEl®stj 
OF HONG KOHS 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE 1 
Vacancies ! 

Applications ora IntilwJ it* 

I o Mowing FOUNDATION CHAlA 
C1INICAL ONCOLOGY 
CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY 

I K?a P * AEDIC m ' 

I jUHvtni 

' ANAESTHETICS 

ten* bio at this new nHfJ' ' 
■ .choal which win be ow"h 
the fell term ol 1981. vita J 
annual aludenl Intake 0 | |» 
auoltf.ootloni i Applicants ' 
P os a os a medical QutUftjux. 

ragi&trobte with Ihe 0**L7 1 
Medical Council, and Msba 
acadomlc and proftteaw 
quBlillcatlona. with •ipnhmci 
in undergraduate lesejwg J 
research. ’ H 

Data ol Aiiumpllcq >e( M. 
Appointee a ora exMotsd h 
asBumc duly by Saptcefasr, its 
to participate In pIsnniM aj 
clinical curriculum and iumvi ' 
vlao tho inslallatlon ol ££ I 
menial faollltlea. TaicIHigS) 
commonce In the fall o( )w i 
Conditions o| Ssntssi 
minimum salary al ' (U 
appointees will be HtfsiSSf 
per annum (Exchanga nh; tl 
equals KKS 12 aoHoxloUteM.il 
Terms of aervica IiuUi VwJ ' 
laavo wllh pay, aupersfoMta’ 
(appointee 6 %, 

16 %), medical benefits, tint 
tlon allowance for 
houalng aocommodatlcii utb- 
overseas appolnlasa, putts' 
benefits as well. •' 

Application Proaadias i 
tlona should ba mada Mbl’ 
copies, giving hill pwiinlni- 
axparlanca and tha nanu H . 
addresses of 3 parsons to Mb'. 


auDpfemam&tion 

rut nrmjMiuf 


■ , mn 


*W sand 1 one -q 
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Universities 

continued 


UNIVERSITY 
OF JUBA 
SUDAN 

Appllcatloni are invited 
for posts of PROFESSOR/ 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR/ 
LECTURER IN .THE COL- 
LEGE OF SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC STUDIES. 
Specialisms required are 
Accounting, Public Admin- 
istration / Management, 
Economics, Statistics, Ap- 
plicants should hold a Ph.D. 
and have had teaching 
experience. Appointment 
level will depend on quali- 
fications and experience. 
Salary scales ; Professor 
£SS,111 pa. Associate Pro- 
fessor ES5.960-CS6.749 pa. 
Lecturer £S3,171-£S5,377 pa. 
The British Government 
may provide salary sup- 

f lemcntation in range 
4,422- £6, 198 pa. (sterling) 
for married appointees or 
£2,706-£4,310 pa. (sterling) 
for single appointees (re- 
viewed annually — normally 


tax-free) 


associated 








lias»jJSf)i | lhainpl()n 

the 

UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF 
SHIP SCIENCE 

Applications are invited for 
Ihe post of LECTURER in 
the Department of Ship 
Science. Candidates should 
preferably have e doctor- 
ate In Ship Structures or 
Structural Engineering 
though a good first degree 
In Navel Archlleclure or 
Structural Engineering will 
be considered. The appoint- 
ment will be made within 
the salary range 25,506- 
£1 1,575 (under review ) . 
The Inlllal appointment will 
be within the flral eix points 
of the scale (Maximum 
£7,355 p.a.). 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from D. A- 8. Cop- 
land, The University South- 
ampton 809 5NH to whom 
applications (7 coplea from 
U.K. applicants) should be 
tent not later than . 30 April 
1981, quoting reference 
number 363 /A/THE 8 . . 


UNIVERSITY 
OF KHARTOUM 


UNIVERSITY 
OF JUBA 
SUDAN 

Applications are Invited ror 
posts or PROFESSOR/ 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR/ 
LECTURER IN T1IP. COL- 
LEGE OF EDUCATION. 
Specialisms required : Phy- 
sics and/or Chemistry 
Education, Economics Edu- 
cation, Philosophy of Edu- 
cation with experience in 
teaching a major school 
subject. Candidates should 
hold a Ph.D. Appointment 
level will depend on quali- 
fications and experience. 
Salary scales ; Professor 
CS8.11 1 pa. Associate Pro- 
fessor £S5,360-6,749 pa. Lec- 
turer £53,171-5,377 pa. The j 
British Government may 
provide salary supplementa- 
tion in range £4,422-6,198 
pa (sterling) ror married 
appointees or £2,705-4,310 
pa (sterling) for single 
appointees (reviewed annu- 
ally— normally tax-rrcc) and 
associated benefits. Family 
passages, various allowances, 
superannuation, annual over- j 
seas leave. 
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UNIVERSITY OF 




KENYA 

Applications are Invited loi the 
poet ol BKN10R LECTURER IN 
THE DEPARTMENT OF ELEC- 
TRICAL ENGINEERING. Appli- 
cants should have Bilhar a Pn.D. 
or aqulvalenl In ElacirlMl Engi- 
neering with al iaaal three years 
teaahing experience el a univer- 
sity or an M. 6 o. or equlvalanl In 
Eleotrfoel Engineering with al 
least rive year* teach] no experi- 
ence al a unlwralty. They ahould 

t»«ii srm JwrSE* , 

added advantage. Oandidatei 
should hsva apaelallaed In amr 
ol ihe following areas : Tele- 
communloaltona Conlrol Engi- 
neering; Applied Electronic*: 
Electrical Maohlnea and Pcvrar 
Syalema. Tha appointee will be 
expected lo teach undergraduate 
and postgraduate ooutaaa and to 
Initiate rassargh projooia In their 
area of a p«b I attire tlon. Salary 
scale : K8a.30O-4.BS0 p.a. (K £1 
= G1.06 aterllnD). The . Brlllsh 
Government may provide eatery 
supplementation in rang* C7.068- 
6. 644 p.a. (Bierlliig) (reviewed 
annually— normally lax-irea) and 
(xaoaiated hanallta. F. 8 .B.U. 
Non-oonlrlbulory medical echeme; 
Buhsldlaed housing or homing 
allowance; family Paeatgn- . 
Detailed applioellona {2 eopla*). 
Inal uding a eorrieutum vltoe end 
naming 2 refereaa should be 
■enl to the Reglat rer . (H«n ill : 
manl and Training). Untvara ty cl 
Na'robl, P.O. Bra 30187 . Nairobi. 
Kewa, to arrive no taler than 
?1 Mareh 1881. AopBoanla rwt- 
denl In UK *(*•*■■« afee »nd 1 
now to Infer-Unlvarelr Council, 
aO.oi TnUpnham C«urt ROPd, 
London W1P POT. Further de- 
telh. ere axallable from ollhar 
addraaa, 


UNIVERSITY 
OF KHARTOUM 


filK! 0 '? JfiTBM 


UNIVERSITY 
OF KHARTOUM 
SUDAN 

Applications are Invited lor tha 
following polls In Ihe Facully 
ol Education : 

(1) PROFESSOR/ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSOR / LECTURER IN 
THe DEPARTMENT OF GEO- 
GRAPHY In Phialeal and Prac- 
tical Doography aapaclalfy map 
Interpretation. 

(2) THREE LBCTUREI1B IN 

THE DEPARTMENT OF HOME 
SCiENCE In Food, Nutrition 
■nd Dlalai lea/ Home Eclaiice 
Eduoa 1 1 on/Tai II la a , Clothing 

and Design. 

(3) TWO PR0FES80RSAEC- 

'N THE DEPARTMENT 
OF PHIL080PHY AND HIB- 
TORY OF EDUCATION In Phtlo- 
aophy and Hialary of Educa- 
tion. 

fe) TWO PROFESSOI1S/ 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS/ 
LBCTUREM in THE DEPART- 
MENT OF PSYCHOLOGY In 
Cither Psychological and Edu- 
cational tests and meaiuiamanl 
or Gsnaral and Educational 
Peyehology. 

Salary aeafea ; Profanor 
888 . 11 1 p.a, Associate Pro/ei - 
aor ESS.860-CI6.74g p.a. Lec- 
turer E33.17I-E88.377 p.a. Fam- 
ily pauagss : baggage allow- 
ance • lupoiannuBlten achemo , 
unfurnished accommodation : 
vailoua allowances Detailed 
applications (2 copies). Includ- 
ing a curriculum vllao ami 
naming 3 referees, should bo 
sent to tha Personnel Secre- 
tary. University ol Khartoum. PO 
Box 321, Khartoum. Sudan to 
arrlvo no lalor ilinn I April, 
1081. Applicants resident In UK 
should alao aond l copy lo 
Inter -University Council, 00/91 
Tottenham Court -Road, London 
W1P ODT. Furlhor details ore 
available Irom either address. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NAIROBI 
KENYA 

Applications are invited lor Iho 
poet ol ASSOCIATE PROFES- 
SOR IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 
VETERINARY PUBLIC HEALTH, 
PHARMACOLOGY AND TOXI- 
COLOGY. Applicants should 
have a good Ural degree in 
Veterinary Medicine end a Ph D. 
or oqulvaliil in Veterinary 
Public Hoalth, together wllh 
aoverst years' leachinn and re- 
search experience a I university 
ovel. Preference will be given 
to lime wife toacMnq and re- 
senrch o»deiI«ico fn any area 
ol Veterinary Public Health in 
ins Tropica. Appointed will be 
Bxpented Is Coach Veterinary 
Public Health to Volorinery stu- 
dents at both under graduate and 
postgraduate lorols and lo do 
research In nis/hor Hold ol 
intoroBl. Salary scale : KE4.6M- 
5.700 p a. (KC-I a El. 06 atcr- 
Ung). Tho Brlllah Oovernmenl 
mey pro, Ido salary lupplamonla- 
llon m tnnuo 27.898-3.384 o a. 

(■lolling) frovlewod annually 

normally IkIioq) ana associated 
benefit*. F.S.S.U. Non-conlribu- 
lory medical tcheme; aubeldlsad 
houalng or houalng allowance: 
family passages. 

palaitod applications (2 copies), 
In eluding « curriculum vita* end 
naming 3 ittereos, should ba 
■anl to Iha Registrar (nacrull. 
E".'" t a 1 ' ld „Tr ,,n,,l al' Unlyarelly ol 
Nairobi, P.O, Box 30187, Nairobi, 
Kenya, to arrive no later than 
3! March 1881. Applleanla real- 
danl In UK should alio send 1 
SSe*, to imw-UnfeBtilly Council, 
80-91 Tollonham Court Read, 
London W 1 P ODT. Futihef del 

add* ass'” ,f0m >l,h * r 


don W1P OOT. Purihir daMIs 
ara available Iron aft her 
address. 


ABERDEEN 

TUB UNIVEHSITY 



KEELS 

■ THE UUlVBIiSjrrY • 
KMPQJRARY,-. LECTURESHIP/ 
• - IN POLITICS 
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NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 

THE UNIVEHSITY OF 

D EM ON 5*1 f StATO R 

D ERA It TM ENT Or 

Ann[. .ULTUItAL ENG IN ETJlINfi 

Appiimllqny arc invited for a 
Tetnpnr.irir Dcinonsiratorshlp in 
Aeuruliural MKlrenlsallon icn- 
HS, I*w« October | 1UHI 
umjl Sent cm her Sri, I'lH.l. 

. Apvllcnnla should ollhnr naira 
had i-xpcrlencp in the davolau- 
nitnt unit apiillrallan ut opora- 
1 1 u real rcs>ja(T.h Inchnlquce la 
agrlculiuro or be in experienced 
agriculturist, agricultural cngl- 
neer. ur agrtcuLiural mrtlian. 
lAPP. with e sound knowledge 
of Mricildure and oorlcuilural 
cnnlnacrlUD ana or syatcina or 
aerUullure) mechanisation. 

' Tf 10 . aoccoiMul candidate will 
he Involved In ferma] teaching 
In nrnjeci work in the field, 
vvortshop and lifaora lory, and 
wim lalianilorv eljssos, at all 
lovcl* of iho B.Sc. illons.i 
doaroe course. 

Salary v/ill ho al an appro- 
ur'ato point on thr nraile 
tmnaj-i scale: £4.7CI.% to 

En.vttri por annum 1 under ro- 
7.J ?, Y.»>“ l ' cor !j ,no to .age. quail 
(lea linns and experience. 

J urlher paillculsr* may bo 
obtained Irom the Senior Atxlsi- 
am Hogs:rar ii'.p. ». The Uni- 
vcratiy. ft Kt rising ion Terrace. 
Ncwcasrtn upon Tyne, NE1 
THU- with whom application* 
•three copies 1 inn other with Iho 
unmra and -lijdrcssrs or throe 
ei-rsuns 10 whom ri-farence 
FMV bo inado. should bo 
laiiqed npi luicr Hum March O. 
T1IES P ' MJ0 •Ptoto refersneo 


MANCHESTER 

THE UNIVERarr.- OF 

SPECIAL LECTURE II IN 
□ HAMA 

APP'trailoin are invited lot 
this soil. I c ratio for up lo 
ihreu yean Candidates ahould 
hava an inlorosi in perfonn- 
anco 1 ludiaj (including pracii- 
wllh gixnipv and oa- 
cdaraiion ol perlorniano' 
u,> 

JMif from ihe Heglafrar, Tha 
Unjvcraily Menchasirr MI.1 
yPL. quoiu ror 3 'j/bi/thes. 


MANCHESTER 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 

LECTUHF.R IN ECONOMIC 
IIISTUI) V 

AcpTcaiions invited far chit 

It 0 * 0 JK!** 1 apteiat Infaresis In, 
Ihn 30ih ctniurv. or In 

Scteb"? iii lorv Wh*Hng dale. 

ranM p “- 

Pari leu Ian .\n.d apnlicslJon 
1 re lumahir by March 
Jfilh 1 Rum iho Koflirtrar, Th« 
Unjvcriv. Manrhcsier Mis 
UPL Quote ref. 40, Bl/THES. 



LONDON 

Middlesex Polytechnic 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER/PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER IN HOME ECONOMICS 

A specialist in Homo Economics la required with relevant professional 
and academic qualilic alien In teacher education and the ■billly 
to loach in cognate arose. 1 

Tho parson appointed will have a kay rote In the leaching of a newly 
KK 0V « I co 1 ljr .“ *» . BEtl HonDur *- which fa to be teught on the Tranl 
Potk si to of ihe Polytechnic, it is Intended lo appoint a graduate 
who has reconi school experience as a class ot advisory teacher 
and/or has apaelallaed in filghur education. A serious Interest In 
school-linked end school-bated work with student* and teachers la 
ftecestety. Experience I* expected in a brood range ol HE 
activities and soma sped ahem In either Ihe science ol nutrition or 
the fcianca ol IoxIIFbi. Tho BEd Includes boih areas ol studv is 
prsparation lor epaoleliet taaclilnfl In zecondery or middle trticote. 

It may ba ooaslfa a lo olfer a PL poet to candldalea wllh leaching, 
research and admlnlaiiallon esporlonca M ap excopllonetly high loval. 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER/PRINCIPAL 
LECTURERS IN EDUCATION 
Threa year fixed lerm appoint mania 

11 le intended in m aka ivro appointments and lo aover between them 
a number ol professional aspects ol Iho education ol teachers and 
Intending feaehera. Highly qualified graduates ara required with ’a 
record of Success tut and recant classroom teaching Candida!** 
t Tho teaching of language and resting 

2 Th* leaching ol early childhood education 

3 The teaching ol curriculum devetopmint In the secondary school 

4 The development « eohnoi-Hnked work wllh Student* 

9 The teaching ol children with learning difficulties . 

s Experience tfl leaching children Irom ethnic minorities 
7 Teaching in an urban environment. 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER/PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER IN CRAFT DESIGN TECHNOLOGY 

Threa-year fixed term appointment 

A spiel all* t In Ihe Held ol design and wait to 

team of aleH co nU touting to the prefewlonal .■duwtl an.xil to echy* 

and intending leechere of Crefl Oesign J«chnotogy. AppMwUhA* ere 

Invited from highly qualllled flraduafee or candidates L “ 

equlvalanl level ol eduesUon with recent euccMeful teaching exjeiit 

ance. Cendldetea ahould elate Ihalr perUouler epacialUme 

able to eontribute academically to a veileiy d ereM Including 

school-linked worfc. ' 

A PL poal mey be offered to an axcepltoeelly w*|l-quaiiNed and e»- 

parlencad candidate. 

Salary acalae f LII/SL : MLlllM II.7W 



DEPUTY RECTOR 

£18,862 p.a. 

; PRO-RECTOR (RESOURCES) 

- £18,171 p.a. : 

PRO-RECTOR (STAFFING) 

£18,171 p.a. 

■ Applications are invited ' from Buitably qualified par* 
A6ne lor appointment to ftie above confer manage* 

. mnnl posts, as soon 8 b pOBSibte. Tfte post ot 
popuiy Rector will tddl.tloaally . cariy raaponslbility 

*■ for Academic Development. : . ■ ■ 

FUrthw details of ittMd po«i» may be ofalajnnj 


, application a iwui a 

■ irpm.lht .data oUppoafano# of this advarllMirttnl. 
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Polytechnics continued 


Faculty of Soria? and Health Sciences 

DIRECTOR OF STUDIES 
AND HEAD OF 
SCHOOL OF SOCIOLOGY 
AND SOCIAL POLICY 

Salary Scale: £12 ,9 42-El 5,432 

A well-qualified person is required to lead 
the School of Sociology and Social Policy. The 
work oE the school includes teaching in a wide 
range uf degree and diploma, full-time and 
part-time courses, including BSc. Degree with 
'Honours in Sociology full-time and part-time 
and B.A. Degree with Honours in Social Policy. 
The school has a successful record of research 
and consultancy. 

Applicants should have high qualifications and 
a special interest in one ur other of the main 
activities of the school. They should be 
capable of making a significant contribution 
to the academic work of the Polytechnic in 
teaching, research and course developmem. 
The Polytechnic offers a number of Professor- 
ships and the successful applicant will be 
eligible for consideration. 

The ’Polytechnic is a direct grant institution 
with an Independent Board of Governors. It 
opened in 1971 and has n student population 
oi some 7,600. It has extensive new pur pose- 
lniilt accommodation, Including 830 residential 
places on the 114-acre campus overlooking the 
sea at lordanstown, a pleasant and quiet resi- 
dential' area. There is a scheme of assistance 
with removal. 

Further particulars and application forms, 
which must be returned bv March 16, 1981, 
mav be obtained by telephoning Whiteabbey 
(023!) 65131, Ext. 2243, or by writing to ; 

j k. Thi EalabNohmant Officer, 

I ■ ■ . Ulnar Polytechnic, Shore Rood. 

■ Newtownabboy, Co. Antrim, BT370QB. 


Research Posts 



Ulster Polytechnic 
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FACULTY OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT OF 

mathematics; • 

STATISTICS AND: 
COMPtniHG 

, Applicant for the following 
posts . should possess a 
. good honours degree to- 

- gel her with’ appropriate' 
industrial commercial and/ 
of research experience. 

LECTURER 11/ 

SENIOR LECTURER 
COMPUTING/ 
INFORMATION 
\ SCIENCE 

Applications welcomed from 
' candidates' qualified In In- 
formation science of in 
computer science but with' 
a strong Interest in non- 
..numerlo applications of 
computers, 

: i V . UCnlRHtll 
"'V W MATHEMATICS 

. : Applications welcomed, Irohi 
csndfdalss: with specialist 
; knowledge In 1 numerical 

• CMlroTtiWOry; 

■ Dsisiyi 1 • 

Senior; lecturer 

- . r 48J mtii&t 

I Lsclursr II £e,01I-£ Vpa . 

Application forms to be re- 
turned, Friday, 20th 
Merc^ 1*!, can be ob- 
: lathed with further detelJe 
from the Personhef Officer, - 
gyrtouth •• Polytechnic, 

PUflAA? 1, ^ yfTWuth 

l • t 


la . develop m- 

s® JP.Pt *aaaia! 

UnJks wHh ipduilry and ram- 
Bnorfp. 





Personal ; ; 

-Mr.irin.ii,,, d» ml M ' 

IMMEDIATE ADVANCES •> 

: SlOO to K3Q.Q0O 
' Items on Mxpifii 

REGIONAL TRUST LTD - 

• a V Mover. Slraol,' Piccadilly .. . 
London W1A 4RT ■ ■ 

Wione r di-491 a M4 ’ i 
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SHEFFIELD CITY POLYTECHNIC 


DEPARTMENT OF DESIGN 
PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 

SS'SSSSS 

Completed forma ehould bo ralurnod by 13 March. 


Colleges and Departments of Art 


DUNCAN OF JORDANSTONE 
COLLEGE OF ART 

sst jbjsi-s iTSssfusr.* je 

(11 SENIOR LECTURER A IN THE AREA OF 
VISUAL COMMUNICATIONS, SCHOOL OF 
DESIGN 

The area of Visual Communications provides two 
In llluiuatlon and one In Graphic Design S’ 0 * \ 

( ht Council for National Academic Awards for Iho award of 

The 'successful 'application will be appointed to lead lho j^ur»= 
jn" Graphic Design and. at a later dale, will bo expected to Msume 
admlni sin live responsibility for both courses in the area. 
Anollcanti should he practising designers or teachers with appro- 
priate qualities of academic leadership and management skills 
to direct and organise the course. A knowledge of modern print- 
ing technology and some experience of audio-visual skills, particu- 
larly animation, will he an advantage. 

(2) SENIOR LECTURER A IN HOME ECONO- 
MICS, SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 
CATERING AND INSTITUTIONAL MANAGE- 
MENT 

Applicants should hold an honours degree, with special lit flHJjJj* 
flea lions In Home Economics, and a qualification In Sociology 
or Social Science would he an advantage. 

The School Is looking for an applicant with japerlonce of.plen- 



TBheH»rj!euhra of Iho above polls and application fortes 
E?*7 ha rttelnad fron (he Collage Secretary, 13 Perils Road, 
Dsn dee DDI 4IfT (Telephone No. Olil/Ulu), to whom eom- 
]j|g should be nluroed ho| later than Friday, 20th 
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ROYAL NAVAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE 
MANAOON, PLYMOUTH, DEVON 

Junior and Senior 
Research Fellowships 

Vacancies exist at either Junior or Senior level for appQ. 
cants with high class research experience who an 
Interested In research in the following fields:— 

STRUCTURAL MECHANICS: The assessment of non- 
linear thin shell structures using theoretical, numerical or 
experimental methods. 

STRUCTURAL DYNAMICS: The application of modal 
analysis techniques. 

MACHINERY ASSESSMENT (Starling Engines): The 
assessment of noise and vibration charaoterlslloa of 
engines and/or the evaluation of drive mechanism. 
MACHINERY MODELLING : Computer simulation of 

machine systems. 

UNDERWATER ACOUSTICS : Applications of elsctronieib 
underwater warfare or the design of electronic system* 
for the processing ol sonar signals. 

Appointments el the appropriate level will be for a feed' 
period of up to three years. 

Depending on qualifications and experience, stipends 
will be fixed within the following ranges ; 

JUNIOR RESEARCH FELLOW: £5,882-28,988 (Minin 
of 2 years post graduate experience). 

SENIOR RESEARCH FELLOW: £8,008^9,015 (Mlntaa 
of 3 years post graduate experience). 

All candidates must have a first or second class taion 
degree. 

Application forms quoting reference AX 2828/U/151401W 
AXS for return by 20th March, 1981, from Sdartb 
Personnel Officer, Admiralty Underwater Weapons Edit 
llshment. Portland, Dorset DT6 2JS. Telephone : Portend 
(0305) 820381. Ext. 3433. 
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Courses 

BOLTON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

(Technical) • • 

A Centre for Advanced Study of 
Technical and Further Education 

COURSES COMMENCING SEPTEMBER 1901 
(AND SEPTEMBER 1982) 

Applications are invited for: ' 

Jrtrf TanK a il P i® r ^S me .?° Ur ? e on ths curriculum of Further 
S3 l5 Qh " ,Cal ' 5 d ; 0ation ,ntenda d lor suitably qualified 
' £? d , h ! p r!e !! Ce ? L 030 ^ 1 ^ Qr administrators and leading' 1 
to ths . award of the University of! Manchester degree of 

MASTER IN EblicATION • , 

(Further and Technical Education) 

.The ooufse comprises : . 

(a) The taught programme which extends over the first 

• : ^cgm c A'Th Itr lnvo ! v " un,,s ' ■***>>'. . 

Management of. the Currtoulum, artd * 1 l ".- • ’’ 

• Design and Evaluation of the Curriouluto ; 

(b) ^ n f u . p h ® rv K?^ reaearoh Programme extending through- 

. o“Vd” SI9 rtallw, 9r a< " n0 ,h » 

Further partloulara and forms of application from : 
f^h 0 ^ 0 ' Bol,on College of Eduoetfon 


puior acinneo or onoinor sun. 
uiqful. 

.oJs^^rruUSr ra ^fo§i- 7 o 9 „ Q 

Informal lna Ulrica about both 
post* may ba made to Mr 
5- L. Mackoit, Inalituio ror 

MTS* W 0B - »» 

Application rarms ami for- 
lljpr jiariiculara niav no 
auiatnoa Irom iho UoaUtrar, 
Tun fin lv orally , Loads Lea yJT, 
nuoiinp apnrpprlalo rororonca 


W»B“WSrvDriiiy. Loads 

. SSmjjo?. ,W « 0 flH \ 

applications March 20 19B1. 

Colleges of 
Higher Education 
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LINCOLN 

(Principal: Leonard Marsh 


far Aowambsr. 1081, A flood 
, UieoMalcsl dasreo and ernsn- 
enoa pi contemporary I rands In 
loMhlna Oia subloci Ira 
. neadad - Tha cqursn havs boon 
yslldstod Tar Iho B.Ud. doaroq 
tar NotilnBMm University bnd 
sfioco la a aharod toschlnspro- 

un « ,n . • 

• 8&, : o . 

, • Application fonns and furthor 
. delaite_nwy- bo oblalrtBl mirp 

V ,;. ^4®^^ 

BEDFORDSHIRE 

EDUCATION SERVICE 
_Wtlh of feat Own . 

■ •:- 1 ^°‘ ln8 s; Marc K ao. 

; LA SAINTS UNION ’ 

• Ths^Aro^^^^m^mpton 


CORNWALL 
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Unhfanlty of Wales 

DEGREE OF M.ED. 

with 

TEACHING J)F ENGLISH 
FOREIGN U LANGUAGE 

(Jointly with University 
College, Cardiff) 
Applications are Invited 
from graduates with appro- 


lions and/or experience for 
admission In October 1981 
to a one-year or two-year 
course leading to the 
above-mentioned award of 
the University of Wales. 

DIPLOMA IN THE 
TEACHING OF ENGLISH 

FOREIGNULANGUAGE 

Applications are arso in- 
vited from UK and overseas 
students with appropriate 
teaching qualifications for 
admission In Ootobar 1981 
to a special ono-year 
course leading to the 
abovB - mentioned post - 
graduate award. 

Both courses will include 
phonetics, linguistics and 
methodology and applied 
linguistics and practical 
work i( Including audio- 
visual aids) . Candidates 
will taka a written exami- 
nation and, for the M Ed 
course, will submit a dis- 
sertation. 

The M Ed course, In addi- 
tion to Ihs above, will 
Include a topic In Educa- 
tion to be studied at UCC. 
Cardiff. . .. 

Further details of both 
courses may be obtained 
from the Academic Regis- 
trar, UWIST, P.O. Box 68, 
Cardiff CF1 3XA. 


'Hull College of 
Higher Education 

.SCHOOL OF 
NAUTICAL STUDIES 

Research Assistant 

Mitriprttiiitr-biiid Simula- 
lias of Flihlog Stolti Eqiifj- 

Bint. 

A project it «l prtunt being 
undirtakin In simulation ol 
FIiIMiib icho jouiiifeii and 
lonvi for training purp'oui 
uiing a diitrlbuied micro- 
pretence system. 

Applicants art sought whs 
can moke * contribution to 
tM hardware ntedf or dill 
project. A degree In eiec- 
5™^“ •* » d°«f» related 
dlulpliM Is deilmble. Ex- 
perience In mlcroprectiMr 
hardwire ud Inieriedng 
would be el value, but ■ 
recent oriduile would also 
be luilaaie. 

The appointment Is Initially 
far a period of one year. 
SALARY : Lecturer Grade I 
£4,683-a,0». 

Application farms 
and further details 
«I k* aklalnid 
from i 

Till PtniiHMl De- 
portment, Hull 
Collogt or Hlihei 
Uucatlu, Quiim 
VS. Oardem, HULL 
Hill SDH. Til.: 
U i/ (0482) 224121 

JOC? ElL 233. 


ROYAL MILITARY « 
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courac* and 
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inirnhona £!is4no«tota fCaM) 
Pleuo quoto ror : (B( 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 

DEPUTY PRINCIPAL 

Required for September, man or woman as depuly to 
Principal at the above 8chool which gperiallsss 1 in the 
training of actors, teachers, speech therapists and stags 
managers. . 

Good academic: quallfloatlona necaBsary with' soma ad- 
ministrative experience. 

The post will allow time for teaohlng within one or several 
Of tha Departments. % 

Salary : Burnham F.H.E. Grade Iv. 

Closing date for appIloatlonB 10.3.81, 

Full details from : 

The Principal's Sacratary, Embaaay Theatre, London 
N.W.3. Tel. 01-722 8183- 


Bulmershe College of Higher Education 

... Roqulrod for soptwnbofr 1981 . 

Lecturer ll/Senlor Leoturer 

In 

THE TEACHING OF READING 

Further details afid application forms may be^ obtained 
from the Deputy Prtnplpal (TES1), Buimerahe Co 'ege of 
Higher Eduoatton, Earley, Reading RG6 1HY. Telephone 
Reading (0734) 663387. a 

Compiated forme to bo relumed by 16lh March, 1981. 


SOUTH QLAMORQ AN COUNTY COUNCIL 

PRINOIPAL LEOTURIR-GERAMIOS 

C oust* Leader lor th* H.A. Dwree— Cergortoi 
SATary Seals t nO,IOP*1*jS*S P-«- 


AppHomtlons ere Invllod from WtloMy WAimod >110 

e^flsura aaiw*stfSS 


CAMBRIDGE 

EMMANUEL COLLECT 


LANCASTER 

8. MARTIN'S CUU£CE 
OP IIIOHER taiUCATlON 


The Institute of 
Chartered Secretaries 
and Administrators 

Applications are 
invited for the 

POSTGRADUATE 

EXHIBITION 

1981 

The award, value £1,000, Is 
for one year of full-time 
postgraduate study dir re- 
search in a range of sub- 
jects relating to business/ 
public administration or 
management. , , 

The Exhibition Is tenable at 
any university or polytech- 
nic in the United Kingdom. 
Further details and applica- 
tion forms from : Tha Sec- 
retary, (Ref: PEX/QS) The 
Ineillute of Chart trad Sac- 
rotarta* amt ArinHnfstoiJorSk. 
16 park Croseant,- Loi>cton 
WIN 4AH ' ‘ - 


Holidays and 
Accommodationi 


Assistant 
Library Officer 

In the University Library, 
Cambridge 

Anislonr uur«ry Odlcor lo ba 
reaponubia lor tho Chinoa col- 
led Iona (incluiflnq ulilogulng 
and ecqul ell Iona ) in the Univor- 
■II V Library. Applicants mould 
nevo a goad honours degree In 
ChlnoBB. raantch/litaraiy experi- 
ence la doairable. Tho appoint- 
ment will bo lor an Initial ported 
ol Ihreo years, with tee possi- 
bility of foappoinlmonl for 
periods not eiceodlrg live years 
at a lime. 

Tho pensionable stipend or ihB 
olllce. lor a person not ordlrsnry 
reeldcnt In Collpgo. It C5.A05 
rising j>y live annual Increments 

Furlhui Information may bo 
obtained Irom tha Univoiaiiy 
Librarian. Socrolary ol (ho 
Appointment Commlllee for (he 
University Library. University 
Library. Weat Road, Cwnbrldgo 
CBS SDR. to whom applioallona 
should be sant. Including ■ cur- 
riculum vitas end the names of 
if tree rotareoi, so as to reach 
him nol later ihan 25 March. 


n . ihe University 
bio rrem Qciot) 




ADft 
AoptKteloiu 




DIRECTOR 

NATIONAL CHILDREN'S 
BUREAU 


The Bureau Invites applications for appointment to tha 
post of Di raotor in succession lo Dr. Mia Pringle, its 
first Director, who will be leaving in the autumn. 

The Director is the Bureau's Chief Executive and the 
qualities sought include a commitment lo the Bureau's 
interdisciplinary concern for children's needs and 
development in tho family, school and society : proven 
experience and the ability to Initiate and manage research 
programmes; an understanding of tha management 
needs of a small but Influential national independent 
orunlMtion ; jnieresi in the dissemination of research 
rinding sand in development work; and an ability to 

^inrS a i B u,f 3 H ,,BClively ? nd 98,0bll8h effective relate 
JJJPVSS a ^ vv de ran ? e ol organisations including central 
and local government and statutory authorities. 

Salary : £17,732 (award ponding). 

Please write or telephone lor further particulars and an 

JS2T p “ ,r , D«wd.lL N.Uo ll .l ci,SS?.r" 

278 fiSi* Wak, ® y 8lr ** , « L <»»«*on EC1V 7QE. Tel. (01) 


BRISTOL POLYTECHNIC 

Following ihe appointment of Mr C. S. Hall F.C.1,8 
!D 8 jPj 88 .®?* Pqstholder, as Bursar' afid Secretary of 

CHIEF 

ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 

and CLERK TO THE GOVERNING BODY 

hav ? *PP r pPrta1e professional quail- 
£“2552. j and . /or * degree). The appointee will ba 
•SEHM to J p, ?Y a cenlral role in assisting the Poly- 
wi , lh ■ *to nifJ Gant period of change. 
Substantial relevant admlnTalrative experience will ba 
necessary. Membership of the Institute of Chartered 
S0 ® re | i ad0 3 and Adrrinlstrators might be considered 
£12,939 with eBect from Apru, VSVsws® 

Further details and application forms jimn Cleric to 
the Governing Body, Bristol Polytechnic, CoWhsrtHwr 
Lane, Franchay, Bristol BS16 1QY. Cfosfng data tor 
appltoatlons 27 Fabruaiy, 1981. . 


City of London 

GufldhalE School of Music 6 Drama. 

Barbican, London EC2Y 8DT 

EJfAMINATIONS ADMINISTRATOR 

3rJSBrtaaJ!Kr« uurfeUAftB&r/i 

on MtaiHfte network lor exlarnel grade ind diptente axon In* Non* 
In muaio «nj dnuni. 

Aa wait m academlo adaWhalha. caparlanea .jp^shhCJS* 
«i wxamteimg body), MndMato* tor Hie noil teKwM H* *» IntTmUm 
and knag tnaii on In develop ihe eeoge . 

The poet lalle vacant on raHromoid o( H>e oxlaltng poiinokjer in 

a — ^ja i ’ 

Seitev la dn the ecafo S8.5W-M.T76 Irteteahre of all allawaiKM. . 
ija?|) 0 lnl of entry dopMKring on qvaliflceUona and axparlone*. 
For : further details and an eppHt ajlqn lo rn*. a*#Me write t» »• 
Director of Admlnletrtnw *l Iho School. 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN 
QUANTITY SURVEYING 


reoubad lo make a major eofiMlw- 
n axlaung ueclaeellied degree oourto In 
hd/atia will ales be expected u cMVlbula la 


prcnvole reeeuCh wiiMn ih* degertmenl 
Iho eatery la on .tha Senior 



si 1 "!! 

prlM diqatlaneo. Flnuuiaf eiairiante toward • iho coot of removal 


ay 


FUllliOi fMilleular* and eppBcaUan tom rtlatnabte ft jw Iho Form- 
nol Oftuor, Dondoo Cofleio of TMlMatayy. QaH Slraaf. PaiWaa 
• DDI 1HQ, to whom oamplaUd e«Mle*Uim form* rtaakt b# wlwnad 
by is Match, 1R*1. 


W 

derfS 


S itleulan »»Y h* s“itod=ta" 
Itmorgin InaMfule • • of Higher 

IXST »nS ‘•‘"“'I bl »‘ unwd 

el Ihla aftarilMiMM- 
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CANADA: 

School of Commerce and Administration 
Laurentlan University, Ramsey Lake Road 
Sudbury, Ontario P3E 2C6 

Positions are open to men and women in all 
ranks In the areas of Accounting, Finance, Con- 
trol, Marketing and Policy to lecture at the 
undergraduate and graduate levels. Rank and 
salary will be commensurated with experience 
and qualifications. A Ph.D. is desired but other 
equivalent qualifications will be given serious 
consideration. 

Letters of application together with relevant 
documentation should be sent to Prof. David J. 
Hllldrup, Director. Detailed Information con- 
cerning the School will be sent to ail Interested 
parties. A knowledge of French In addition to 
English Is preferred. 


MHE 

Nntbnal Institute JbrH^ier Edncatim Dublin 
FbmsNavdiuita urn Ankxdearhas BaBeAtha Oath 

The Institute Is the newest higher education institution in Ireland, 
k.uinn numlumirlM Ant ihiripriK In ,1* decree counflS. 


luninunn IUK luumj 

development of the institute. A major building programme is 
nearing completion and the Institute Is also processing its next 
major Building development In Engineering and Science. 

Applications are Invited for the following major positions within 
theFacullyof Engineering and Design:- 


- -.vv..„,ih,ii rjiginccniig 

unci 

Lectureships in I Iwtronic I'n^mu rin^ 


.UNIVERSITY 
OF NATAL 


PIETERMARITZBURG ' 
Applications are Invited, 
from suitably 'qualified iper- 
*ons regardless of se*. . rail. ■ 
« 2 ». .race, colour of 
national origin, for appoint - 1 
ment to. the. post of 

LECTURER IN 
GEOLOGY 

• , <88D!MBNTOl,aoV) 

f. .I th * ! 

.JS9,15MU4,850 p or ajirium 


lil'l 


Capricornia Institute 
of Advanced Education 

Queensland 

Department of Applied Physics 

Lecturer 

The Department offers a three year bachelor degree and 
an associate diploma in applied physics to b° internal 
and external students. ■Applicants should hold post- 
graduate qualifications. -Preference will be riven to 
applicants with experience In Geophysics/Earth Science. 
The appointment will be made Initially on a two or three 
year contract, with a terminating gratuity of IS A of 
salary earned during each year. 

Salary will he offered within the range $15^0l-$24,23S 
Aust. depending on qualifications and experience. 
Applications should include full personal particulars, 
resume of experience and qualifications together with 
names and addresses of three referees. 

Further details may be obtained from the Agent Genera^ 
with whom applications close on the 2 ^ March '19S-1 for 
Queensland, 392/393 Strand. London WC2R GLZ. 


BAYERO UNIVERSITY 
KANO, NIGERIA 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified candidates 
for the following vacancies In the Department of English 
and European Languages : 

( 1 ) Lecturers/Senior Lecturer in English 

(2) Graduate Assistants/Assistant Tutors In English 

(3) Lecturers In French 

Applicants "or positions under (1) above should have a 
good honours degree In English Language/Lltarature, and 
a higher degree. Specialization in any part of the follow* 


BAYERO UNIVERSITY, KANO, NIGERIA 

Applications ora Invited from suitably qunl tiled candidates for tfs 
following vacancies existing in the DepnrlmonlB ol Economies im 
B iological Sciences : 

Department of Economics 

1. Reader 

2. Senior Lecturer 

3. Lecturer 1 and II 

4. Assistant Lecturer 

5. Graduate Assistant 

Applicants mual l-o nblo lo piovldo excollenl Instruction U bcA 
undergraduate and gradualo levuls In al least two Of lbs foirmfeg 
subjects : 

(b) Piolocl Analysis 

(b) Monolary Economics and Banking ‘ - 

(c) Economic Theory 

(d) Sint lit ic a 

(a) QuantllJtlva Economics Policy and Planning 
(I) Economic Hlslory/Ecanomlc Thouglit 
igj Agricultural Economics 

jh) Operallons Pesoareli/Malhumailcal Economic! 

(I) Labour and Human Resources Economics 
(j) Industrial Economica 

Qualifications and expe/lanca for Iha Poala 1-3 
Aoollaanis should normally be holders of Ph.D. dsgrtai ta'Eebw- 
Sum. Candidates tor the post of Senior Lee hirer must onto 
oroven evidence ol established competence In Initialing inf ft* 
loping research projeola as WOll as In supervising umHi-jafcn, 

Appl losnls 8 * lor Hoadurahlp appointment should havest fojlta . 
year 8° of graduate and teaching exporhweo. supported by «Mtf| 
publications. Facility with general quantitative leahntquet In few- 
mica will be an added advantage. 

Qualifications for the Posts 4 and B 


The post ol Graduate Assistants are normally opened to NWr 
candidates with vary good first degrees In Economics ifld ii 
have oompleled their obligation to National Service, Graduate Ms 


iinr.rRVWiitii 


Lingulatlca (with reference to the syntax and phono- 
logy of English). English Language Teaching. 

African Literature. 

Modern English Poetry. 

Some university level teaching and -a record of research 
are essential for positions under (1). For Senior Lecture- 
ships, a reoord of publications Is desirable. 

Applicants for positions under <2) above should have a 
good honours degree with English as a main subjeot ana 
should be able to communicate In Arablo or Hduaa. 
AppIToants for positions under., (31 above should have a 


■ P n | I JWnWtWBD. . IMIU UlWslUallon In either African o r 
Caribbean Franqophone Literature or any period of French 
Literature would be art advantage. 

Salaries 

Senior Lecturer— GL 13-^8,Q64.00-N9, 024.00 P.a. "• 
Lecturer I— GL.12— N7.404.00-N8.062.00 p.a. 

Leolurer II— GL. 10— NB.760.00-N 0,732.00 p.a. 

Assistant Tutor— GL.09— N4,888.Q0-N6, 040.00 p.a. 
Graduate Assistant— GL.00— N3.504.OO-N4.484.OO p.a, 
salary scales are under review. N1=78p approx. 
Condlllpns of Service . 

»?»!■• Contract 


ania may 'be required to serve ae teactilng/reieartti asstelwb. l 
good MfiBien In Economic* ta the normal prs-rajeMi Ik 

applloanla tor lhe post ol Aaeletanl Lecturer. 

Department of Blologloal Science* 

1 . Professor of Botany 

2. Senior Lecturer 

3. Lecturer I and II 

Qualllleallons lor Post 1 (Professor ol Botany) , . 

Applicants should have a proven record of aubetoWal "•}£*** 
eonolarsnlp particularly In the area of Plant EartoBT- 
should haw at least. fen years _ wpMianco ln a 


ministration. TKd aucce.aiui' supervision ol poMMI 
QuallflcaUon lor Post % and 3 ■■ 

ISSS 

In lhe following eraae s 
Plant Ecology 
Spermalophyte Taxonomy 

Vertebrate Zoology '' 

Fisheries Biology I 

Applied Entomology 

Previous axparlanoo ofleachfoglnunlveralty WQ B I 

higher education would be considered very 

not absolutely necessary. -i 


Salaries 

Professor 

Reeder 

Senior Lecturer 


GL.10 {$N11.BM-12,720) par sWium 
GL.1B (SN1 0.208-11,323) per annum 
OL.13 WN WL ?,^ 4 ) MS* 


MilUlir 11 QL.to ($N 6.760- 8.732) psr annum 

Assistant Leolurer GL.09 ($N 4,660- 6,640) par anmn 

Graduate Asalalant GL.Ofl (SN 3,664- 4.464) per annum 

Points of entry depend on auallfloallons end sxpv fiance 




Conditions of Sendee ; ■ i y — ' 

Appointments on pormanonl or contract basis. Coitua«_ 




UNivtnsiTvoruom.iN 
V.. J Trinity Colltqi- 


General Vacant 


West Theatre, I 


The dosing 
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Union view 


JhfnA ; 1 rn fimiiLrf 1 , 1 ac 5 ° un I t ‘ a government unconcerned with 
rnmnfLin* t i m . ted f° academic educational strategy, is likely to 
„ HUt ' h ° r * V miss all of these questions unless - 

aJwMrt C nnlv r f A^hnr n e 0r t “ m P Ia,n * s educational interest groups Inlet- 

searching tor ississr* fc pwendu * tota v«6 we d 0 not wam m a ■ ^ 

“ witq kTij a ,, AB . | , national bndy designed to Impose ■ ■ < 

a nKilihu nf.!l ev . e ? .?* 0Cn * account- rigid uniformity provision hut scuk H 

3 DOdV 1 ll Educnrfnil'il (ncrtrutin 0 a [, C fr u . c,a i' «itc which encouraues ediicniional JH 

M. UVU J TTlill Ed ,n ,?IJ n S t, .?. nS shou,,, l?“ v « planning. In the past we have 

M wirhh.wl.rl? 1 ,0 | communities lobbied for the creation of a national 

ha lamvk ■rejocaied. Poly- body m oversee further and liielier 

Ufliauvc E 1 ”«• iSStitrt* education; in arguing for this we 

Maybe it is symboiic that Rudders- lion should be scenes “ I.c-i J® »c a balance betireen , - , 

ftefd Polytechnic is physically resources, relating io the needs o n^lLT' « na , l i!2 n Ii ‘ ,, 'V ,,ven *e , » and MOndaV 

separated from the town t»y a ring local people, boil, in tJSs of Atrmm of cduca * ^ 

f.clll.les and c urK! LJTllS "we SS 3 ' 


Don’s diary 


of the polytechnic earlier this year, means challenging notions and h wo fj d ll0p f tim , 1 a f na ^ Dna ] 

the strained relationship between looking ar the profile of the local 3hn»72? Sf,-* 1 ^‘ C - f, ! , , ,,rC of 

the college and the local community community and assessing exactly f * v , P °f ', S L , cbQ0 ^ <uc r Jt ! ni1 in l * ,e c . ftn ' 

was a mafor factor w i wrp « n f exactly text of the needs of the community. 

It was Jtot merely a question of meet its needs! 108 l ° £ J5*J ,0URh * our F. nlic V ov f r 

antagonism between a local nuihor. That is a radimi lh ? pflsl f cw y? ars > . secJcu '« t0 !«• 


mreo to sec a oninncc oetiveeu _ - , - , 

cal and national invnivoniem and Ivin tin 51V lnr t " c . consumption of students of 

look at the direction of cduca- *”2. VI iv 4 «y economics and linguistics. A lot 

nial policy. or lime » spent anaesthetizing 

We would hope that a notional “*o University is an Oasis 11 not passages culled from the .works nf 


the how mot of a desperate don 
stranded in the cultural wastes, nor 


It was not merely a question of meet its needs, 
antagonism between a local nuihor- That is a radi 
ity, short of resources, and a poly- hath the current 
technic directorate seeking mde- ing and the views 
pcndence and nspiring to university 
status. The dispute went farther f™“ — — - 
than that, touching on a perception k ■ m 

of tho institution as nn elite bndv Ik 11 

within an industrial region in rapid fV 1 1 

decline. Hus raised questions con- II 

ccrning accountability and need |IV%I I 

that the Government’s plans for a II ■ 

national body for public sector II X M 
higher education completely ignores. 99 
The situation at Huddersfield is, 1 


contemporary English minor novel- 
tits to transform them into lit 
examination translation fodder. Nnt 


notn tnc current Government think- future of their nwn cnurscc but 
,n * and thB »' »' B Select Com- nl» tL f,n^ 

I - — The sLtidcnt union at Hudders- 

I lield. where this story began, is one 
^ II | 1 of many unions seeking in chal- 


Tt Qn t 0f f / he | SUldCn,B ’ bcM r in 0 this °Vea r o f th^ 

effoits at graffiti, but an essay-ciila History of Man, the cavortings of 


posted nn the da part menial r.'jtice 
hoard for the delectation of first 


the horrible Howard Kirk figure 
rather prominently in the passages 


uuiiim iur mu ueicciacion or Ilisr I'lumiuwmy in me passages 

year Iionours. Clearly the author of u r^ cr discussion ; doctoring these 
this home truth dnaan't ronli,.. WP* on ? 8 secret . s ® ns c of revenge. 


this homo truth doesn’t realize what 
» jolt it con give when glimpsed 


J" isimmj uiitwin III LIL Al- - 1=1 " 

lenpe some of the assumptions of early on a dark and damp win tor 
their institutions about their role morning, especially by someone wiio 

potential irTad"^ a ^etter^r^ h I ?* Jusr '. ,ad to pick his way t!,ro “«h 
tionship between PSHE and local l ^ c sturl-up nn the Al (M) 

people which may present arbitrary wbicll sweeps past the doursLep of 


gives one a secret sense of revenge. 
After the meeting, back home, 
medicinal sherry is called for. 


of course, not unioue. Numerous 

other polytechnics have run into mince on education 5 d 
difficulties with their funding the aris. Like many ot 
authomles and have been threat- has criticized the Goi 
cued with course and site closures “ broud steer” concent 
or completely losing their valida- narrowness and dogma T 
lion. (Newcastle, Hatfield, Kingston thu "broad steer ■ imnli, 
and Loventry are woi] known ing certain priori rics for 
examples.) which owe more to rccor 

The Govern mem's idea for a ing about busing. n„„r, 


g nver n in out dccisliuis 
i ion. 1 1 expenditure. 


which sweeps past the doursLep of Th IITCflnv 
this particular oasis. X ,ILU i>Uci y 

54V !•.«?. .f k~«* of ffc. 


n -, , . Finally, it should he said tint diivin^wiS^ ^ C i C * l5|, . e Today | s one of the treats of the 

nmiee oil education, science and ilil; debate is crucial mid unless i,, 11 , 1 !,.? ^ wliicli iijipcars week, my special subject option, 

iin« ‘r ii' L k t c n 1 lnnv others, NUS lhe educ.iiional dimension is cur- 1 Ip 1 !! 0 , 1 ' 1 ,,n * m S seven-year- old daughter, 

" brniM l l!,e Govcra mini’s remly allowed to challenge receivcii J ! ! r 5 /,*« 1^1 i, L t i' 1 ' "' !,Jvm « ‘ ,n , cc "•■“‘l. *« 0,1 [t »«■ 
broud steer’ concept for t* on hodnxiet thon rh.. ll,Kl,, i¥. Lmirse , but whlcli is uiinnuncud, and notic me drat nil tlu> 


r-. i --— iui cuuuliiiii ud iiiv mac ii rn 

wnich owe more to received think- ated rather than 
nig about business needs chan to we would want. 


l»ui wliicli is uniiiiunced, and noticing that all the 
its devotees as pat licipants were female rather 
Those ui tend- coyly dubbed my “ladies class”, 
thu must purt The subject in question Is Arthurian 
lsts oinl mar- Rumancc which, in spite of thu fre- 
usion.il refugee qnontly snide remarks about 


wnnllv and mifiip rhpfnrb- m TV V° ««veiDp ones wnictt snips, mat is going to be difficult “ ,in not Prrpe ineir wav th’OUgll 
opportunitv for tleboto ' In dSf the iff VlJS* ,he neod 1 " nd aspira - e V rrent . circumstances but it can French as if it were n dead langu- 
pronosa" is cm enditure 1 ^ C ,°. f . tl,0sc . currently excluded he done if attention is focused on ■Wl An afternoon spent deuling 

thun noiicv led hom higher education. the poiential of rlio education with sundry domestic chores such as 

v _ ^ it. ■ A .. v ‘“BSK courses QO not exist, and SV-rteni nnd not IIKI nn hrdriilinnni sortlnu nilf n vnunsr wnmnn tuhd So 


than noticv-Icd BUUW ™ n - . inu potentmi ot me education 

man policy tea . r ., f «*•■* courses do not exist, and syrtem and not just on traditlnnal 

.k 8 c ■ e Govern - ^ institutions aro not responding to practice. 

r \ J u U ?w ,s co " cer,ied these needs, then no real choice r . , . . . 

S i'S 4“V h ^„ d r e a - S ^.i“'SU de E» c ‘ B u ;te Leighton Andrews 

“4S STWA G c°«in e Stf' b0,h B * • nB,lo " Bl B " d 

too; nor do we want a debate The current debate, dominated by S cnts Notional Union af 

Science today the world economy in the next E2.5m, over the next three or four 


which must be shrouded in fusty 
antiquarian ism. After all, iho 
ruinaucu is still very much with us, 


noin higher education. the poiential of the cducaiion with sundry domestic chorus such as row ail cu is still very much with us, 

if these courses do not exist, and sy-rtem and not just on traditlnnal sorting out a young womun who is. 81 , i ! 5 , n e stu . Jo,lt who is ieading 

tt institutions aro not responding to practice. as she fjunintlv nuts it. Imvine ,ot, ? y s «J«M«uon points out, that 

these needs, then no real rimim r > ■ . . _ trm.hia ...i.v. k«. 6 undergraduate cult man uni Tfca 


Leighton Andrews ,rouble Kllh "" “ 


Tuesday 


unilergrariiiate cult manual The 
f!ilchliiker 3 s Guide to the Galaxy 
has many of the trappings of tho 
grail quest. 

. jh* bus* Gallic tradition, dur* 
mg this class, the iiiicllectual is 
usually complemented by Urn 
gastronomic— today in the form of 


c 0St U p to £50m in the next Four or advise industry and academic Ue- j ect to a process . » l 1ntosf , * r i%irgUffee~irJ ? vj J -“Wj. fc m.. P -». 

DSn^A/tUtinlnnV' five years. part men is on research proposals. indusirUlization (aasistants witb . Aprds ie pami fdducarton est ja 

OlOieCnilOlOUV . the next few days, the Govern- The basic research will bo bleepers rushing to aiuwer taniioy p r e n!Ii;r beioin (Tun peuple, would 

™ a U M fi mrie” carried out purely in university and calls as If their lives depended on j; reacted t0 our proceedings. All 

, ., , • Se form o P f a WlUte Paper on the polytechnic departments and will it) is not the peaceful, cloistra 1 £n alli a pos | t iv e and stimiflating 

whof G Kliaai nCT suhiect of blotechnoloav It will depend totally on the interest, en- occasion it used to be. The ^ tech encounter— a welcome but tem- 

WilaL h Dug d All A hHvaCTucial imoortmice for the in- thpsiasm aqd willingness of the no log leal revolu Ion has, m*™* porarv pick-me-up in a profession 

duI?riS^uwre ?f tK“aUon. academic comnumlty ^ participate, less, jirought wuh it some unex- ^ hlch [ 9 beset at the moment by a 

r\ n • 1 dustriai future ot tne au n Givan the community's singular pe cted bonuses—a plethora ol eraJ ( ee |jag of /in de Slide 

Tir Snillks Already we ^badly behfad other fa „ ure t0 do just that oyer other signs, a display calculated to delight | loom and uncertainty. 

1 U UilllVij nations In the race to develop revo- g RC biotechnology initiatives — any student of semiology, but the 

*■ lutfnnai-i, TIPu hmmSICSl tSCDniClUeS . ■- ,nm . - i , nf tiftfileS DV 



.V - ii Vu V a J n failure to ao jusr mac uv« signs, a uispisy *T. Ti.« gloom ana uncertainly, 

nations In the race to develop reyo- SRC biotechnology initiatives— any student of semiology, but the 

lutlonary new biological techniques such ftg Jls ig69 raport on enzyinB grB1 jual displacement of books by . 

and discoveries. In Japan, a £50OOni ■ tec j ino i ngy and j ts 1975 report on various pieces of Ironmongery 11 1 ■■ 

industry has bean set up to exploit jjj oc j, em f ca i engineering — this could think, worrying, especially to - 1 ne 
microbes ; several be interpreted as being just, a little mechanically llftterate. On this vis»^ . 

many launched a major programme over op rimisdc. I receive a severe reprimand from a prflQy 

to encourage industry to use 0 V ^ h J P Splnks report caJled f or f Qr be smocked library assistant for not lllUClJ 

biological systems and processes, action than has so far been being in possession of mv computer- , . . 

including the establishment at , ^ s ed Apart from the bio- bed library card. A half-hearted A varying day. A quick visit to the 

Braungcfiweig-Stockheim of the only vrttness ^ established offer of an American Exiiress card library where an encounter wuh an 

research institute in the Common Z r t the NEB. in Heu is greeted with Vuk amaie- awkward micro-fiche reader comes 


Robin McKie 


see ,J he are attempting to find some cure 

so tar, our omy r»» .n .k B country’s research coun- Claim oj Jjcif.'if ter that third year honours disease, 

effort has been to establish Cell- body thatches so far beep .whh Our of School and Slave Career Inertia, by having a shot at 

tech, a hew biotechnology mpuv Its absence. Religion. a PGCE course. 

backed by industry and the National similarly, other proposals for a Final year prose class. The now- 

Enterprise Board, it nas set up . comnl j ttee representing Gov- adays often maligned prpse <»iar 

two major long-ranga s trategies— JJ t departments ; for extend- position exercise is still. In my view, 

^ d ing the SRC? teaching companies . ... • ........ , one of the acid, tests by which .to 

cell hybrWbatlpn . •’ to - doiwr ‘blotechnolDgy f for the H/p/InflC^av ' • assess liuguistrc competence,, and 

SSS^ nd K^^A^iicdqfhTknomi ' Unlvetsi^ GrahjB Conuhitfea and . YYCUUCMUaj moreofienthannoi.crucllyreveal- 

DNA, which is more. usually known research coundls to establish ing. If some of today's marks are 

as genetic englneering^he transr cejUres of €XCB lienca in biotech- University meetings, ofun ; °c»>ians a „ytliLng to go by. By some quirk 
of genetic . material D °< nQ i 0R y ; and for greater integration f D r self-indulgent verbalizing and j,. onv ant | coincidence, today’s 

organism to another. „ As part of chem |^f engineering and amateur politics, are one way, I paSsat! e froni A. A. Milne contains 

these strategies, Celltech Is biology departments nnd .under- suspect, in. which those of Lho f 0 n ow ia« L suspect that a 

gradtiate courses have all heen fraternity who nra a teeny ^ 1 "^ good many diaries record adventutei 
tein used in the viMla^aolinm | im|larly lgflt , red . on the research often Justify » f the mlnd and soul for lack of 

feron, a much-publicized subs i /invernment action must bo taken their existence. Today is that -.i r ..i ni » adventures to the body. H 


are .or U- 

humble microbk For decades vilt- ^ ceflSh^ working capl- to oveFcome this lethargy. If notlnns 

fled for their 


K||CA1 • iMUBftVHMI T— ' stirring adventures to the body. If 

annual . jnmboree-r-r setting lire t |, ov cannot say 'Attacked by a lion, 
examination papers. Any visitor to Jn Bond Street todn;;’ thev^cau at 
thU event from the world outsuto | ea5t S0Vt ‘ Ait a eked bv doubt in St 
umui^ i-nrtninlv mnctude that Brad- ratii^dr^i Since there are 


Considering their, vital work 
bumatis in the past, that seems 
Jutt— for our world would be 
siderably - impoverished wli 
commodities like War, wine, ch 
and. bread, all. of which are 
duced by microbes. Yet this re; 
ents a mere beginning, for in 
Jog years we ; 'are . likely *0 fa 
biological revolution, with an in 


1 . and bread, , all. of which | are pro- has a formm arrangemBn ' w aniwal 1 fendsrork« from 1 sewagd. starters. lion. nerlians, In Doxt ^e^k's l.— 

duced by microbes. Yet this repre?* Far, basic rfliaarch di limited The Initiative lies with die Gov- . un, B „ rt in« HmIhc ' lii earnest thure yoar:hon'»urx essav title— a stale- 

ems a mere bdghuto* tor in jo®’ Celltech, h S? "^otechnolw drnmbht ond money will have to ^ Sble^faul^ when f ment attributed to Nhpoleon— J/eirt 

• Ing years we are likely *o face a number . of . ’W iff 5 he inVested . In . falotechriologylo jj Amaesi cc guiimjiortefc plus. 

SrsraiffiK sasv.“Bta ■ . ; 

arr^r lX,h ’‘“ ctan *' & isii- j« PavldShli ;! 

fe --.Wt Wrf.p Alfred Spinks, for. bicthwd "mwh 1 whin a ^question The ou*W W senior lecivrer In 

* m L reS u arc K dlC , eCt ? r „ °*J9! cSll is W Increase requiring a knowledge of litorature •- French' ' f* £fte tfulMriftu- of ffw* 

fe ; S 2 KS ^ ^tended Cdstfe-upon-rsm, 

| l y —Would be; "of key importance to Its presenri^.w , . . ' 1 . 


u c g ‘ as? f ffisfva 1 asa 


g our Jivre. " T , wftl be used to tuna *ur™ r«, n KM rSuroly, i»* would spei^ l Nnpo eon 


; David Shirt 

The author id senior lecturer fn 
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Laurie Taylor 


letters to the editor 


Fashions in sociology 


Communism j 
in France ! 




,u n ,, a \, this was something As to the clarity and sufficiency IQ PTflllCf* j 

Sir.— I do not normally take issue now as t g the construe- of my diagrams and expositions, . ^ • 

wldi reviews. One has to take the new a d_ eal sc hemes" to readers themselves can judge. I be- Sir, Roderick Kedward (Thertjni 

rough wiili the smooth, and since uon of | ® t 1 heories of the lieve it can be fairly claimed, how- of the New SwryteUert rEfi! 


of sociology, i ««» f Friedrichs) has called " the current attempted it. 1 am oy no means 7, 

tomed to taking the rough. Neither ( ]e of p ara digms”— in which the sure that sociology should he taught 1 1,1 W* 
do I mind ^y stance in sociology “ edl J special schools or in the schools, but— since it does Tito 


o former were, of 

i»r Hi* iv unr <narHA..I..i 


■V.-V' ! 

I wonder if any member of this 
Promotions Committee could advise 
mo on the exact value of Dr 
Gunter's research. I’m afraid niy 
knowledge of contemporary physics 
is a little rusty. 

Which particular aspects of the re- 
search did you have in mind, sir ? 
Erin . . . principally, this reference 
to his discovery of . . . now what 
was it . . . nit yes . . . " an element- 
ary panicle". Or Roberts, you re 
probably nearest to tills area, aren t 
you ? 

Weil, pcs sir. hi a wup. Although 
as lion knpiv my principal area is 
plant biology- Hut , it certain ip 
sounds . • . erm . . . quite . . . funda- 
mental. In fact, I seem to remember 
hearing something about quarks and 
partans an Horizon. And inci- 
den tally I see that he has been 
iiormnett'il for a Nobel prize . . . if 
that's fi«!< guidance. 

Quite honestly, Dr Roberts. I 
don’t think we can take “ nomina- 
tions ” into account. A bit like 
“ forthcoming books” and “in pre- 
paration " isn’t it ? A way of bulk- 
ing up the old curriculum vitae. 

1 wonder if I might come in here, 
sir ? 

Yes certainly Professor Grint. 

1 know it*s a long way from my area, 
sir, although of course In medieval 
studies one does come across fre- 
quent references to the precursors 
of the physical sciences— Pm think- 
ing particularly of alchemy— but I 
was quite Impressed by the details 
of Dr Gunter’s recent publica- 
tions. There are, I think seven 
books in all. 


being dubbed conseryativ . (| pect t ve s ” (structural-function- exist ,| n the schools— It is surely neither new nor particularly nj£ 

Indeed, the word reacuona y ^ systems theory, action theory, bot h necessary and important that st.nhical— and B.-ft, L4vy j 5 em 

would not make me blencn uno y. bolic interactiomsm. ethno- t j, e nature of its entire formative thing kedward says and 

1, do ’ l " 5 CE * h ?THF« February methodology, and the like) make |i tera ture— not Just the controver- Nevertheless what they had to*, 

views Mr 'Berry ( THt. 0 , reoru » thelr separill -e claims. That this is s iaiiuerature of the past 30 years about the intellectual terras 

13) attributed to me-evi *" not on | y my own conception may or 50 _ s hould be at least indicated, exercised by Marxism (Id Fr* 

^ U ^^ n B lv hei^ Droved ink de- he seen in the fact that the entire and lhis has been my alm . especially) needed saying. Wl.ifa' 

is increasingly being proven in igg0 summer conference of. the , when , Mr Berry sp£a ks about more, 'Kedward should at lean bn; 

dilate. even so some ot ms lormu *_,-_i- an CnHnlntnr-nl Association « -i» n mnde nassmp rpfpppnro ( 


with the prevailing conceptions ui fhough Peter Rossi (president) intro- JJf giSriS conTi”le^cri““had minorities in France udainf 

SB? “ fr^av-ESSB auar ,s not 

The gist of my argument was deep concern about it. capitalism, and what needed to be As to the PCF, It is starfyma 

net that bv the rime of the Second My own concern, however, is not dor« by way of social reconstruction to suggest that a " corabtoj&i i 
World ‘War sociology -bad attained s jnvply about this situation itself, (many of them, incidentally, in the systematic theory and intslltarf 

a state of ultimate perfection from but also about the teaching of sdcI- twentieth century, not only in the independence ” is presea ft b 

which it has since fallen ; only that, ology In British schools. Anyone nineteenth I), and I have mend on ed policies: ask any of the lain* 
by then, a clear amt agreed coil- familiar with this, and the syllabuses these. And as to “ revolutionaries " the Communist Federation il b 
ception had been reached of Its 0 f the various examination boards, and “criteria of truth and test- Seine, punished and humuteife 

“nature, scope and elements”, and will know that — at A level— socio- ability”, I would like tD ask one differing from the Marconi fa, 

that, within this context, a marked logical theory is taught entirely in simple question (though many could HS ^ an ^ “) e ““V iweEwiA 
emphasis had already become terms oE the presentation of these be asked). Many “ revolutionaries ” who have finally destna i 
clearly apparent : namely a move- present-day “ perspectives " with no have castigated the conceptions of Parl y, sickened by its nda 
nient from theory to theories, indication whatever of the wider knowledge and its testability put pronouncements and 1 Suits 
Weber, Durklieim and others (many literature (and sequence of con- forward by Comte, Mills, Spencer, methods ; ask Jean i EUeinjWnb 


minorities hi France and abmj- 
thc .process is not jun In m ■ 
rationale. 

As to the PCF, It is simply aw . 
to suggest that a " combtottin rf : 
systematic theory and imdJuf 
independence ” is presey B e • 
policies: ask any of the ln&nd i' 
the Communist Federation A in •. 
Seine, punished and humUfaid I* | 


who nave finally desehed a 
Party, sickened by its nda 
pronouncements and 1 Saks 
methods ; ask Jean EUeinsttkls 


specific social facts and questions of the making of the science ol Would , Mr r Berry (( J r un o \ le else j 
and concerned themselves with sociology -up to. the time of the t _., us whar .i;. rn .. i# , . n l«t P m n 


African family cynically .dona k 
by the Communist mayor of to |. 
tigny. A little less attepdoa toit fc- 
fashionablc ffites of Occitva si \ 
rather more space devoted johj 
nasty realities of Parjsiir ip 
and Mr Kedward . would ® t 


theorists, and, being unaware of some ctf the claims cf these schools, H ‘ 15wer offered his readers a omieji ». 

much the earlier literature of I have deliberately, in the service of “ i^“ e8 u. ons , k ? thase ' a ”P “ n * ful, if less rosy, a b cod at. d * ? 


me CU l iter liiciniuic ui I iin.rc ubjiuei nutijr, IU uib a.ir.kc ui ,L I. ui. I , , -■ . tut, 11 1 tH imrt «««■•' 

iect (both European and fairmindedness, provided a carttfuCly fashionable sociology (ofantiqmty, climate of ideas inFrance. 

n), claimed that lie saw selected bibliography so that pupils “ you rhe contwbutions oE Y fnithfullv 

jrgence" of them, and then can begin to form their own judg- *J ,e P ast years are to be const- TTTnT . y ’ 


the subject (both European and 
American), claimed that lie saw 
a "convergence” of them, and then 
moved in exactly the opposite direc- 
tion: from theories to theory. In 


meins about them. One of the two dered , antiquated) is nt least good 
books I have most stronelv recoin- 111 this: that it does offer clear 


tion: from theories to theory. In books I have most strongly recoin- ,n mat it does offer 

short, he put the clock back. Then mended for an over-all consideration answers, 
followed the various efforts (many of these schools is, in fact, Stephen Yours sincerely, 
of them American— Merton, MennelPs— exactly because it pro- RONALD FLETCHER. 

Homans, Wright Mills, etc) to put vides so reasonable an , account Cranmero, Hales worth Road, 
the clock forward again — though something which Is itself unusual. Roydon, South wold, Suffolk. 


i -l lml mies or some 
the others hare a rathor impres- 

thera * 1 E 8rt,cu « rI y 

i k 5 d -5 evel0 Pin e nts in Grand -Uni- 
fied Thenru mH Si* 




TONY J'UDT, 

St Anne’s College, Oxford. 


PhD completions 1 > ' . : \ 

Sir.— We have been. [ ^ y»^> 

uml correspondence on i Mafo g j 

of PhD completiops, 

the light of this ipon^'i J 


*S g 7„ f SrtL’° 1UnKer the yeh.v.doneiiinfi^!,^ ™T »> 

u ® ‘“‘urination: denit rnnH n .. a .j : Blu . round corners \ ntn ,i.« i.ohn. ntuduaeiE 1 


ilfil' 

[wi'rij'-i-’ ■ ' ;• 

mj. 


/'Mil .‘i 





« "“ri"*" 15 in *»ran a -uni- 

fied Theory and Elementary Par- 
ticles end the Origin of - the Uni- 
't 0r £ e ', " nd Grayitational Waves : 

. A Reinterpretation has a nice ring 
to it. Good reviews as well, I see 
Sheldon Glashow 
describes the Elementary Particles 
•JJjJL w display of erudition 
reCBlS E ^ Steln a *. his very 

Mratn. So there seems to be some 
support round the table fdr Gunter. 
What with the hooks and ’ the 
elementary whatsit, and of course 

vl B , S es - ^'^y-eight, I think. 
Yes Professor Stratton ? 

■Speaftfi* 1 os an historian, sir. Pm 
M le worried about the 
length of some of these articles, I 
. mean the average number of words 
«« «** . is something iifte 

5 Tod i y ** upwards 

Jt 8 ^° words. On that basis some 

a ° rk leok * “ bit 

J- a°od point I think. Although I’ve 
JESS* b f fore Ihese physics 
" *5 *9 for . brevity. A 

• -your - unde7 : , But 
3S BJ bv 5 rw PiCtU d e we "divided "thai 

. Nineteen, rir, ■ ■ . 

; ' ■ «.f-' - Hide teen to hal( pf 

: J V % athB ^* a5 

.’“V jorte, Pm afraid. . So cen we 
1 l» r «P0S«D : ? 8 : 

fl> * b0forB uotq 

• SSi’-rf* J 10 ^' af| . opportun/wr .to 

• Q r : Gwiter 'and found him-, ft* 

Thank you Dr Robortr- Tnai’a 1 U 1 . 

• Mcuhlrly helpfuL Thr sort if 

SSL*** wwgh is Vo oRS 
:85s 1 4 1,k ^ 'hla. 

«5j,W this; bar., i wonder°i^we 

- • • " i -.r. i ,r , , 


academic* KJmS. ei Bht» Four were ftaff.andon tlie occasion of hl oducntionhnsn.V^ S n ] UteD for doctoral dissertations WJ 

th * (n °[^ al) sIx -y« ar CNAA-valida ed debSte this issuo hi b ^?V n . \° cont theses comin g, j? * 
“«, e . r A comprised the chief nuraina revision, we undertook a mainr rlS. nnt rLiSlfi _ J . ,10s tertalnly invn 0 «d 1974 were sufelBri* 


-pjSSr ssj^-stssk- s Wi°„ f ttrrv r ~- 

.grtagf £™sE& *r 
sg«g sSMSBi is 'S*a raassfc* tes j-sssb 

!S22*.' ^n*« n t ° f .the course. Thle Yours sincerely, . ° r BSc. 1$ this a twlvllen to IS 

SSSSlu^ , See 1 frort K *■ FELL. V d< S led ? tha Public sector 6 ? ° 

Gothic arth ■ I Welsh merger . A" « S8? 


wswrrairsstfK -ksssr zs*?* **?. 

or BSc7 Is this a privilege to Ijo departments. ■ -.v ; 

denied to the public sector ? Dlscrlminalldn is via 

oecotid, a profession, the school- expected, especially in 
teaching profession whose status Is th ® loterminabje ° r ' ab ^SS'te 
^ Wfhin. pw’ society cannot looms large in 

l P baye n. differently titled sciousness. -.But wW 
aegtee because, in its case, differ- especially wh?n .PhD- -WJSi 
H i.*? ‘ e ?" s . in ? a rlor. Liko nurses and social history ft 


lUSUU 'Ui IHSW j a. 

The niimbot of q«bta W®*. 
catcd to the centre has bawtwp 
from seven to nil over tlw P“ . 
years which suggests. tint wriP? 
of pro rota reduedoni t; 
14 subject committees ®*Syj ■ 
sqquently applied v- to 
departments. • .v - ^ v 

Discrimination is f 

expected, especially LiJHSdB ■ 
the loterminabje or ■ 


Sirj-Pou, Platlier, i„ hl . „ tide sir, -A, . , ormet engloaar|n) , ft iBffSS i 

,. w ^ n . ‘tirT-i 0 ™:? 1 d .^"“ -sms A *?>*««■■ -t&S aSaPaft , ».Jsas*' 


Protest *’ of November toan W f nat Jhe papdes to these which! Planning tremely ’ cost 

I -aafestSfa! 

mp_dej_ precisely Ip ptder to show students of thethen ; Carmf fvTech. }°. r ^concurrent ant conslderatibn in -th 6 . "1 


kadhsm .$4 q#d t I >;/';•> //i ; 

rJ “ V '^n^^JabdPolyteclinlq. ; * mend tfiemif, necessary,. 

<: ■ :S- ■' '•&>**&* •> *sv\ !; 

L. Vi ^ -A :.v! ■."'•! r- .v. ';■/ •'•■7^ .‘•J'.i.O 


.'i; 
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. . . HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 

New Printing House Square, London WCIX 8EZ. Teleph one 01-837 1234 

Rationalization without cuts 

Last year the policy buzz-word was belief that the cuts, if they lead to r n nn i»t .u ' . , 

rationalization. This year it may greater productivity np Pr i fl n iS . nt i t0 l ^ e mechanism that 
turn out to bo contraction (of damage Ei|h“ areata Thi ditllhl' A? ““ in “ <«■ 

money only In the liberal version, belief, which oscillates between mir,n L. A ! ? system higher edu- 
but of students as well m the view hope and conviction is based on ~ ■ 01 °P crale »n a market 

V ■ Bd ^ J 0 ®” 1 ?”): r b? argument that there is consider- of J LHHiIT »? t ilf J i d ?? dpll P e 


Human face 
of marxism 
masks 
oppression 


money only In the liberal version, belief, which oscillates between „ t nn v 7’ As * sy5lem . hi » he r edu- 
but of students as well m the view hope and conviction, is based on fn £ • ° 1 opcrale , in a market 

of hard-liners and doomsters). the argument that there is consider- of I mmTm-»i°* ,en f lQ th j j discipline 
Menace will then have replaced able scope in universities and oolv ^l a roT£5 etit 011, T n addition the 
euphemism but nothing will have technics, as there Is In most areas vhfn»i e i°*t^° m P et 1 0,1 between indl- 
bcen made dearer. First, the scale of social policy, for higher nro Til£r! I B nstItu “ 0I,s * an d certainly be- 
pf any contraction, which may ductivitv So far so mTI lwee " separate sectors, s strictly 
Increasingly , be regarded as the iS^ A y" 1 SHElSS. S y b ° th CU8tom a »d 

mainspring of rationalization, ment, productM^ in hlSie? edifca' Government policy, 

remains controversial, Last year's tion could be improvedf But tha °bJ e ctlons to the local variant 

thaMdflhcr educa ttnn seemet * l0 . be foment then tafes a hazardous f/ e P ore P ractica l- The first Is that 
A norind £“55^ ” w ® 8 ® nteri ng Ie . n P f«m the solid statement that if tbe ? n,y or the overwhelming 
a pe " od ° f s ‘ e fdy state. But the with higher productivity the same f eason for sensible rationalization 

(he I^SC m fl ?hln P B .HPi £“L b £ ?«™ DUnt H . n . d ?“ ality °. f higher educa- i a J h f “®«s s| ty of contracrion 




m - IU Uu 

bullish. 

®£ C J ,nd J y ’ n °, one has yet s «g- ‘« uur ccs- secona is -that it is likely to slve 

m?nls^erld W mai , Ar P m K- r v F? 1 Cy of A y ariant of argument is also “dpnalization, which may be highly 
^roccdedbvizloh»i Up ? r P. opular in some institutions. A desirable (or unsullied academic 

proccaeu by global reductions In vice-chancellor mav feel thnr iii« reasons a bad name Tha third J, 

stettaSS 

SSe’t&K- ssras 1 —"”- - 

s=,,a££aSS aS&JSa 4 

finally, no one has even begun to to tinLr be u f Bd «rtalnly Le B decade 

suggest how in practice the cuts tha direction nfh£ Sf i £ or o lte , r ?! .*? d i cai chan e«- But nothing 
will lead to the desired rationalize- Intentions may be * hid? minSS £cw£ e • mor ® damaging than to 
tion rather than producing a system (“Les* mnn#»Lj i r blgh-mlnded lock the two together. To do so 
that is even more Jrra lonSl in iS wiR f^?? y £ nd J ! ewer studem 8 would be to aHow the tail to wag 
priorities. nBl m “ S relfct.i, department to the dog. It must be made an accept- 

This third factor Is particularly 0 / loimtoSd% a? able position to oppose the cuts Kit 
important because certainly in the those sociologists down to^S V * ^i»4?£. PD T^ r ? tl0nB ^ zation - Rarion - 
Treasury and even in more wishful The fallacv In ?hl£ ^ aBzatfon without contraction, not 

moments m the DES there is a 


resources. 


- , — — ... —a •»»* lu-mcve , . * — *«“■ “ inner an n _ 

Ipy result by stimulating the ;**? tha " anticipated, enthusiasm for StftVPn T llLpC 
undent use of available ratl onalization will also decline. The JltC VCU LUK.CS 
:s. second is jhnt- a* i. 1 11 .^ 1 .. « . 


Will lead to the desired rationaliza- intentions^ n»v be wSfli SS a rt?. m0r ! ^^9 than to 
tion rather than producing a system (“Less mnn^ t high-minded lock i the two together. To do so 
that is even more Irra lonSl in iS wiH J ‘ nd fewer students would be to aHow the tail to wag 

priorities. nBl m “ S relfct.i, department to the dog. It must be made an accept- 

This third factor is particularly 0 / loimtoSd% a? able position to oppose the cuts Kit 
because certainly in the those sociologists down to Z ai » * S»,a?£.n D T^ tl0nB ^ zation - Rarion - 

moments^ KsTer^ t 

Resisting President Reagan 

Ruilaltl Reagan ba. • o 

toral mandate to cut the United really wants to derdna h±6» \ ■uu . 1 ..,,,. .j,. , I 

States government's non-military the n&don) from damage at the a year from the gavernmenfr— -liiicr- 
expenditure. Recognizing this, col- hands of President Reagan, It must est-free until they leave college-- 
lege and university leaders have be prepared to identify and sacrifice and invest it in money-market funds 


the American Council on Education effectively and • 
(ACE) put it. for what is vita 

-ihrtp^MU that, th. higher edu- 


Jbose who continue to nourish tho 
beilef that marxism in power can 
sh°w a human dace 40 pres ant rather 
than future generations have al- 
ways looked to Yugoslavia, partly 
because of that country’s 30-year-old 
stand. In the face of Stalinist Com- 
Inform Ism and Ideological denuncia- 
tions, for democratic dialogue and 
critical Independence, .partly be- 
cause of its creative experiment In 
.workers self-management, which 
promised -to make a reality of tho 
rights of all workers, not merely to 
work but to control their own 
affairs, free from Diktat From on 
high, and partly because of Its con- 
tribution to critical and “ humanist ” 
Marxist thinking, through the writ- 
ings and teaching of the philo- 
sophers and social scientists of tha 
’Praxis " group. Whv then has 
the Yugoslav regime been subject- 
ing members of that group to such 
primitive and oppressive treatment 
in the face of its own historical 
traditions and their hitherto 
accepted rights ? 

IldUriSSinitlff P-/.Wr cun, 

ated with it, <yrfilch drew indepenu- 
enbooinded socialists from all over 
the world ? Why were tlie Belgrade 
Praxis philosophers then suspended 
from their posts, despite a public 


ly and with more credioiuty ■ tor tnose wno ao hoc neea ucra, 
is vital, •• academic leaders will be in; a' 

more specific, college and atronger position to . fight .Mr 
y leaders should state Reagan’s other proposed changes 
tat they accept the admini- in student financial aid, such as 


outside of the League of Com- 
munists— in order to subject this 
reality to their criticism. Work- 

I 0 r ?° moven >®nt. and 
outside the framework of the 
orgumzed battle of millions and 
millions of our working people 
who practise socialist selLmanage- 
ment, they can only carp, which 
serves— and can only serve— ns 
® vide nee of the hostile attitude 
which such people represent in 
relation to our socialist society 
it is for this reason that our 
people energetically reject 
Fraxism ” and other anarcho- 
Jlberalistic theories and would-be 
theories, and rhat they do not 
want to be hindered in their or- 
ganized movement forward. Such 
factions cannot count on success 
"ST e * Our snclety has swept them 
off the field of tho battle for ihe 
development of socialism os Just 
ono of tho obstacles In that battle 
and that development . . . they are 
only poor fifth -columnists fight- 
ing against the independence and 
freedom of our peoples and 
nationalities. 

The campaign against ithem has 
now resumed and is becoming 
nastier. They nre described in Yugo- 
slavia as ox-nrofossors who have 
been engaged tar 15 years in hostile 
activities, dedicated to the destruc- 
tion of .the socialist system, Tele- 
vision. radio and the press are 
mobilized against them. They are 
said to have “refused to work". 
w ' sll Ing to “ Hvo as parasites at the 
expense of tho people” and they 
stand accused of having been 
"closely related with the most 
reactionary circles abroad, asking 
for support only from those who 
have been known as supporters of 
every anti-communist movement”. 
The secretary of the university's 
party committee has informed his 
comrades that tliey have been well 
paid for this, receiving “«housands 
of dollars ”, and demanded that “ all 
those who have given support to 
this group and have expressed 
agreement with their anti-socialist 
activities should be purged from the 
university u . 

The Belgrade^hllosophers 
are scholars and writers of 
distinction and integrity 


embassy. Apparently, the ftoxij 
phi Ids abhors, though Marxist, are 
■' anarchist ” in inclination, putting 
“the need for individual freedom 
above that of organisation and 


unity”, they are being used by 
fascist and terrorist groups in the 
West, they ha*e links with subver- 
sive Serbian nationalists, their 
activities are basically playing tha 
Soviet game, but at the same rime 
they are very minor and insignifi- 
cant -people, of no importance in 
their own country. 

All of these accusations are wholly 
without foundation. The Belgrade 
philosophers are scholars and 
writers of distinction and integrity. 
They represent a style of open, anti- 
sectarian and anti-dogmatic Marxist 
thinking which has issued In a body 
of valuable and interesting work, 
and continues to do sq. . 

Golufcovic has completed a book 
on Stalinism from a sociological and 
historical perspective ; Stojanovic 
has published a book on history and 
party consciousness ; Markovic is at 
work on a two-volume treatise on 
the problem of freedom; Tadic has 
written on authority and dissent, 
Popov on social conflicts, Micumovjc 
on Herder's influence on the South- 
era Slavs and Slvodc Is researching 
into tho phoneomology of the Yugo- 
slav revolution. They have many 
friends and colleagues abroad, and 
I am proud to number myself among 
them as a co-editor of the new 
journal Praxis International , which 
' Blackwells will be publishing from 
April, nod whose editorial hoard 
Includes such well-known reaction- 
ary and anti-communist- sympa- 
thizers wtih fascism and terrorism 
as Richard Bernstein, JUrgen Haber- 
mas, Oskar Hogt. [ring Fetsehsr, 
Agnes Heller, Andras Hegedus. 
Zyemnut Bauman, Tom Bottomore 


thing in Mr Reagan's $41.4 billion secu ? ity P payn ients to stu- and ratting graduates pay back 

package of spending cuts that dema At pre | e nt 800,000 students interest that accumulated on their 
affects colleges and universities whose parents are dead, disabled loan® while tb®y *® r ® « college, 
(page 5). Their reaction is under- or retired receive up to $700 a These cuts would restrict access to 
standable, for. Congress appropriates month— and the payments are post-secondary education from low 
money for federal programmes by a inversely related to need because and middle-mcome families and 
fragmented process that is usually those whose parents earned more should ne resisted, 
highly susceptible to pleading by are eligible for higher benefits.' If However the most devastating 
special Interest group. the programme is scrapped, bene- cuts on the Reagan 1 st-and the 

„ ■ v ftrUrJAB will be fiHelble for con- most deserving ol resistance from 

J. ack ****** vendonal stlidrat loan and grant the academic communiMre in 


cribed -them as violadng the “gen- 
eral- Interest"? . Why^wera -they 
then denied all possibilities of leach- 


then denied all possibilities of teach- 
ing Yugoslav -students ? . Why were 
they Anally dismissed last Decern- 


claims hig 
the tough 
up behind 


ment will stui save mure 

,500m a year. these are “ low » pnority fields com- 

, r nr i,,rarinn lobbyists would pared to research in the hard 
1 well advised to accept Pre- sciences, which is expected to take 
Rea Ban's decision to restrict only a small cut. But does that 
zed B loans to students who j us d fy tha admin litre tion a att *® R l 

emonatrate financial . need, . to .slWe ® ^ 'Wf ^ fiaSmf!? ilhn'Sai' 
Congress removed die meani'.-fng? ■ ^Ain ^rlcM vaead emteqr Who ra|I 

r Guaranteed Student Loans that j}V«® 
t the nroerammi's costs have conservative dislike - of the sort 
iSlSSr? a sciences are sadly, probably right. 


UABY VlUtusj iiwuiuTOw -J r — 

ber, on ahe to ash of a revised la vr 
of «st June, which required .them 
to seek jobs outride the university 
on pain of loping *U ®“- 

ployees' rights, and tb are with their 
(reduced) salaries, and tthelr right 
to pursue their cases with the Con- 
sdturional Goort? Endeed, the law, 
extraordinarily enough specifically 
named -thdra, and amounted to a ter- 
mination of their academic employ- 
ment. Academic institutions have 
been dosed to them ; they are now . 
registered at the Labour .Bureau. 


s crisis- 


Higher education in India is 
modelled almost entirely on the 
British sygjem. At the centre the 
University Grants Commission' con- 
trols funding, colleges, and uni- 
versities offer three-year degrees, 
and run their own affairs although 
colleges are usually affiliated to 
universities. This or. course is not 
surprising. The. British as the last 
wave of invaders left an indelible 
mark In aU fields of Indian life, edu- 
«gon perhaps most of alL 


, We j already 2,000,000 unemployed 
'■.fraduatjai it is increasingly 'diffl-. 
,riyt- ta maintain high and uniform 
- *aodardsj' syUabuses are often out 
®t date,': textbooks id ?hrtrt supply, 
JBtt' Wastage rates extremely hjghj 
backward caster and tribes still find 


access difficult ; social prestige .of • 
higher education has 5 tunted. the 
development of further; rad techpi- 

cai education perhaps mere imme- ., 

distely relevant to fitdla s needs., F 
•But given : the ifffi {otid in spite 
of Mrs Gandhi’s recorded ctafc®*-' 
ments on the subject, that canriot 
b- wken for granted) and^ the 
shortage of funds where should 
India look for encouragement ? It; 
is too ‘easy* and certainly -unhelpful 
to look to European models for 

larlV-filislBadmgi^ 1 J. 1 j . 


ther. indeed than- it* neighbour 
China where importent reforms 
since the Cultural Revolution in tho 
late J960s . have led' to rapid 
advaijces in higher education. The 
Chinese who snare the dlfflculriei 
bf size, cultural, diversity, and rata- ■ 
live backwardness, operate a highly 
centralized and super-selective sys- 
tem.:, 

, There are . of Cobrsa major advan- 
tage* In a decentralised state-run 
form of education, and higher edu-. 
'cation- hea dways played an impor r 
tant part in the Indian five-year- 

{ tlans. But a more directive role 
n educatton r which is now pciKlblo 
after 1 . Reforms Ip [976, <buW[ produce 
a ihord'cohfidbrit and relevant struo*. 
ture In India. ; ' Mrs -Gandhi ■ ha* a 
grhtif Opportunity. 1 She should hut 
Waste it. - 


MHialio Markovic. perhaps the hest 
known of them, has had his houw 
serched and his passport removed. 

Some survivors flourish In 
diaspora but at home they 
ar e virtually extinct 

The answer that roost readily 
springs to mind Is that they are 

5 radically the lest membera of a 
ring breed: thinking- people In 
Eastern Ruropa who at 111, Inexplic- 
ably, refer to Marxism as a tneo- 
retical basis . from which ■ to qirolyse 
their own and other aocieties. 
(Jacek Kurdn of the Polish ROR 
told me last year that he is writing 
a book entitled- The Left without 
Marx.) Some survivors flourish In 


« - J ii 


diaspora, but at home .they aro 
virtually extinct. It la believed that 

3 e climate li .unsuitable. The 
flctal story, h6 waver, is quite d if • 


n impor- offlctal : story, hdwover. Is quite dif* 
five-year- fareht. i!n July, • 1979, Chairman 
uva.rote I'Vidlc- of .the Praerfdiutti of. tho 
Socialist ' 


Lest Hovembor tha senate of- 
Warsaw University passed an offi- 
cial resolution which denounced the 
dismissal In 1968 of alx dIsUn giil?h«d 
Polish academics. Including Leszek 
Kbinkowski, Wlodzlmlerz Bras and 


of Serbia 


expressed JumsOlf as follows: 

; Here m opr country some people 
iLry vefy hard to apeak about our 
reality In die name of a marx.st 
critical method— parallel to and 


BUiiumvnsnif ■» 

Zygnmut Bauman and castigated ids 

K nate of the university at that umh 
r not. restating the dlredt intor* 
ference of the government m the 
affairs of the university. 1 wohder 
.how. -long it- will be before the 
Yugoslavs copy the Poles. 
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